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_——— A se 

The character and intention of 
the publication before us_ will 
be best described by the preface to 
the work itself; and we shall fur- 
nish some account of its particular 
divisions and arrangement by ex- 
tracts from parts of prominent in- 
terest. 


London, pp- 359. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Windsor, a spot favored by” na- 
ture with every combination of beau- 
tiful scenery, diversified with hill and 
dale, with luxuriant forests and ver- 
dani meadows, animated hy the 
windin.s of a noble river, selected 
for the residence of the sovereigns of 
England, and enjoying tor centuries 
the support and presence of a rich 
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and elegant Court, would naturally 
present a pleasing field of research to 
the gentleman, the historian, the an- 
tiquary, aud the artist; and such are 
the strong incitements which have 
given rise to the present work. ‘fhe 
listory of a structure, which forms, 
as it were, a part of the national 
magnificence, seems necessarily to 
invoive a certain cireuit of the coun- 
try of which it is the central object, 
and this has been accomplished (to 
give connection aud regularity to the 
descriptions) by four distinct iours or 
progresses, involving such loca! his- 
tories as appeared to claim insertion, 
and the decorative part has been pre- 
ferred, from the interest excited 
either by the antiquity or picturesque 
etlect of the several subjects. The 
immediate neighbourhood of Wind- 
sor, from its necessary connexion with 
the Cuurt, from the beauty of the 
country, and the salubrity of the air, 
would be early eariched with the re- 
sidences of the great and opulent, 
but the same causes have operated 
to diminish muck of these remains, 
which contribute to adorn the site 
of less ‘attractive situations, The 
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decays of time have, in most cases, 
been almost immediately repaired ; 
the caprices of fashion, or the dawn- 
ings of a better taste, have been con- 
stantly employed in altering those 
features which give character end 
consequence to the mansious of many 
of our nobility; for in such a country 
as this, no residence would remain 
long untenanted ; its natural beauties 
are too striking to escape notice, too 
desirable to meet neglect. 


Here hills and vales, the woodland aid 
the plain, [again; 

Here earth and water, seem to strive 

Not chaos-like, together crush’d aid 
bruis’d, [fus’d ; 

But, as the world, harmoniously con- 

Where order in variety we see, 

And where, tho’ all things differ, allagree. 

Pope. 


There, too, was established that ear- 
liest order of knighthood which may 
be said to have been the origin of 
those chivalrous distinctions, which 
have so long added, and still conti- 
nue to add, to the splendor of the 
courts of every European nation, and 
which, through all the intermediate 
changes and chances of time, amid 
the downfal of thrones and ruin of 
states, has retained its consequence, 
its dignity, and original superiority, 
to the day that is passing by us. 

In the consideration of its history, 
we shall view the progress of man 
from ignorance and barbarity, to the 
cultivation of science, and the enjoy- 
ment of the arts of refinement and 
elegance ; from the ferocious warfare 
of unprincipled power, to the reign of 
justice and reason; from the bigotry 
of crafty superstition and the slavery 
of despotic rule, to the enlightened 
and unshackled dominion of true 
religion, and the enjoyment of civil 
liberty. “The natural effect of the 
whole contemplation, whilst we re- 
jeice in such advantages as we have 
now obtained beyond our predeces- 
sors, will be to excite in our minds 
still further efforts, for the promoting 
the increase of good order, arts, 
science, industry, and ingenuity, and 
of whatever may tend to the gencral 


welfare of mankind, and to the high- 
er enjoyment of future ages.” 

The ground-work of any subse- 
uent History of Windsor and its 
p seer must be Pote’s account of it, 
published in 1749. No common 
pains were taken in producing that 
publication; and, as a collection of 
historical facts and documents, it 
enjoys the full estimation it deserves; 
but even that is now a scarce book. 

This volume will be found to con- 
tain all the essential parts of Mr. 
Pote’s history, with an account of 
every material circumstance relating 
to Windsor since the date of that 
publication. ; 

To Mr. Lysons, acknowledgments 
must be necessarily due from any one 
who has undertaken to consider those 
parts of the kingdom, which have 
already been the object of his curious, 
accurate, and able research. The au- 
thor of the architectural antiquities 
has afforded us essential assistance ; 
and in every thing relating to the 
royal farms, we are much indebted to 
Mr. Keut’s letter to the Society for 
the encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. Many of the 
nobility and gentry, residing in the 
vicinity of Windsor, have assisted us 
with valuable communications; and 
we have much pleasure in gratefully 
acknowledging our more particular 
obligations te Lord Montagu, Lord 
Braybrooke, and Mr. Crutchley; to 
Mr. Penn, Mr. Granville Penn, Mr. 
Blane, and Mr. Dawson; to Mr. Bla- 
grove, the Rev, William Warrington, 
and Mr. Secker. 

In the earnest hope of gratifying 
curiosity by authentic information, 
and affording pleasure by accurate 
description, this work is now most 
respectfully presented to the public. 


The Author has supplied the 
promise of the introduction by 
giving a detailed History of Wind- 
sor as to its situation, extent, and 
antiquity, the constitution of its 
borough and the snecessive ex- 
ercise of its elective franchise. By 
the description of the Castle, 
St. George’s Chapel, the royal 
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cemetery, the roand tower, the 
parks and forest, the establishment 
ef the poor kuights aud the insti- 
tution of the order of the garter. 
The division of the neighbourhvod 
into routes, commences by a cir- 
cuit te the north and north-west, 
comprehending enlarged accounts 
of Eton, Upton, Siough, Langley, 
Iver, Colnbrook, Stoke Poges, 
Stoke, Dropmore, Burnham and 
Dorney. 

In this excursion Efon becomes 
a principal object, and we avail 
ourselves of the following extract. 


Erox, which is separated from 
Windsor by the river Thames, but 
united by a wooden bridge over it, 
is in the hundred of Stoke, and 
deanery of Burnham, in the county 
of Buckingham, and is about 22 miles 
distant from London. Its situation 
combines a happy union of monastic 
gloom and rural beauty: but its prin- 
cipal distinction arises from the noble 
seminary of learning, which was 
founded in the year 1440, by Henry 
VI. and where sacred science, in the 
language of the poet, still adores his 
holy shade. That monarch, on the 
12th day of Scptember in that year, 
purchased of William Waplade, Ni- 
cholas Clopton, and John Faryndon, 
Esquires, the perpetual advowsen of 
the parish of Eton, tor the purpose 
of founding a college. The first 
charter bears date October 11, 1440, 
and the secor Merch 11,1441. The 
builcing was begun in the latter year, 
as appears by the patent for collect- 
ing wetkmen. The early ioundation 
consisted of a provost, ten priests, 
four clerks, s:: choristers, twenty- 
five poor grammar scholars, and 
twenty-five poor infirm men to pray 
for the king, &c. Also one grammatr- 
master to teach the poor scholars, and 
any others resorting thither from all 
parts of England. Henry Sever was 
the first provost; his successor was 
William Wainfleet, who had been the 
first master, and was afterwards bish- 
op of Winchester, as well as founder 
of Magdalen college in the Univer- 


sity of Oxford. This foundation was 
particularly excepted in the act for 
the dissolution of colleges and cban- 
tries in the reign of Edward VI. Its 
establishment, however, has been 
since enlarged, and now consists of 
a provost, vice-provost; six fellows, 
two schoolmasters, with their assist 
anis, seventy scholars, seven clerks, 
and ten cluristers, besides various 
inferior officers ant! servants. The 
annual election of scholars to King’s 
college, Cambridge, founded by the 
same pious monarch,takes place, aboyt 
the end of July or the beginning of 
August, when the twelve senior scho- 
lars are put on the roll to succeed to 
King’s college, but they are pot re- 
moved till vacancies occur; the 
average number of which is about 
nine in two years. At 19 years of 
age the scholars are superannuated., 
Etun sends, also, two scholars to Mer- 
ton college in Oxford, where they 
are denominated post-masters, and 
has likewise a few exhibitions of 
twenty-one guineas each, for its super 
annuated scholars, to enlarge whose 
funds, the Rev, Mr. Chamberlayne, 
late fellow, bequeathed an estate of 
eizhty pounds per annum, after the 
death of his widow. The late pto- 
vost, Docior Jonathan Davis, also 
disposed by will, a considerable le- 
gacy for the same beneficial ;Xirpose. 
The scholars elected to King’s college 
succeed to fellowships at three years 
standing. The independeni scholars 
at Eion, commonly called Oppidans, 
are very numerous (this school hav- 
ing been long and deservediy ranked 
amoug the first public seminaries in 
the kingdom): they are boarded at 
private houses in the immediate ene 
virons of the col'ege, the presiding 
masters and inisivesses of which have 
imnicmorial!y enjoyed the title of 
Domine and Dame. The average 
number cf these scholars, for some 
years pasi, has been from 300 to 350. 
When Doctor Barnard was mastet, 
under whose incumperable govern- 
ment the school florished beyond all 
former or subsequent examples, the 
number at one time exceeded 520. 

To enumerate all the distinguished 
persons educated at Eton, who have 
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been emivent for their learning, or 
have. peguved shining characters es 
lawyers, statesmen aud divines, would 
be no casy task. Harwood's “ Alumni 
Etonenses” is confined to suchscholars 
as were on the fuundation; but that 
work displays, among many other 
distinguished names, those otf Bishop 
Fleetwood, Bishop Pearson, the learn- 
ed John ales, Doctor Stanhope, Sir 
Rebert Walpole, and the late Earl 
Camden. Ameng those celebrated 
characters who were not on the foun- 
dation, appear Outred the mathema- 
tician, Boyle, the philosopher, Wal- 
ler, the poet, the lute Earl of Char- 
ham, Horace Earl of Ortord, Lord 
Lyttelton, Gray, West, Gorge Ste- 
vens, and the iate learned Jacob Bry- 
ant. And surely it may be added, 
that many persons distinguished in 
the passing time fur literary eminence, 
a who are the ornaments of public 
stations, may be enrolled among 
those who received their education at 
this celebrated seminary of learn- 
ing. 

The ancient custom, celebrated : 
Eton every third year on W: cn on 
day, and which bears the tit!» of the 
Montem, appears to have detied anti- 
qui arian research as far as relates to 
its original institution. Tt consisis of 
& procession to a small tumulus oan 
the southern side of the Bath road, 
which has given the name of Salt- 
Hill to the spot, now better known by 
the splend.d inns that are established 
there. The chiet object of this cele- 
bration, however, is to collect mo- 
ney for salt, (according to the lan- 
guage of the day) irom all persons 
who assemble tc sce the show, nor 
does it fail to be exucted from travel- 
lers on the road, and even at the 
private residences within a certain, 
but no inconsiderable, range of tie 
spot. The scholars who collect the 
money are called salt-bearcrs, who 
are arrayed in fincy-dresses, and are 
attended by others called scouts, of 
a similar, but less showy anpear- 
ance. Tickets are given to such 
persons as have paid their contri 
tions to secure them from «any ture 
ther demand. This ceremony is al- 
ways very numerously aitended by 


jui- 


Etonians, and has frequently been 
h: nored by the presence of his Ma- 
jesty and “the different branches of 
the royai family. The sum collected 
on the occ.sion has sometimes ex- 
ceeded 800/., and is given to the se- 
nior scholar, "who is called captain of 
the school. This procession appears 
to be coeval with the foundation, and 
it is the opinion of Mr. Lysons, who 
is the last writer on this subject, and 
whose industry in collecting, as well as 
judgment in deciding on matters of 
this character, are beyond all chal- 
lenge, that it was a ceremonial of 
the “Bair ur Boy Bishop. He states 
fram information which be had ve- 
ceived, that it originally took place 
ou the 6th of December, the festival 
of st. Nicholas, the patron of children ; 
being the day on which it was custo- 
mary at Salisbury, and in other places, 
where the ceremony was observed, 
to elect the Boy-Bishop, from among 
the children belonging to the cathe- 
dra}: which mock “dignity lasted till 
Innocents’ day; and during the inter- 
mediste time, the boy * performed 
various episcopal functions; and if 
it happened that he died before the 
allotted period of this extraordinary 
mummery had expired, he was buricd 
with all the ceremonials which were 
used at the funeral of a bishop. {In 
the voluminous collections relating to 


antiquities, bequeathed by Mr. Cole, 


who was himself of Eton and King’s 
College, to the British Museum, ts 
a note which mentions that the ce- 
remony of the Bairn or the Boy- 
Bishop was to be observed by char- 
ter, and that Geoffrey Blythe, bishop 
t Litchfield, who died in 1530, be- 
queathed several orvaments to those 
colleges, tor the diess of the Bairn 
Bishop. But on what authority this 
industrious antiquary gives the infore 
mation, which, if correct, would put 
an end to all doubts on the subject, 
does not appear. No documents are 
to be found in support of it at Kinz’s 
College, or at Eton, and the prero- 
gative court of Canterbury, as weil 
us the registries of the dioceses of 
Londen, Chester, and Litchfield, 
where alone there is any probabi- 
lity of its being registered, :do not 
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repay the search after Bishop Blythe's 
will, But after all, why may not 
this custom be sup posed to have ori- 
ginated in a procession to perform 
an unnua! mass at the altar of some 
saint, to whom a small chapel might 
have been dedicated on the mount 
ealled Salt Hill: a ceremuny very 
common in Catholic countries ; as 
such an altar is a frequent appendage 
to their towns and populous viliages. 
As for the selling of salt, it may be 
considered as a natural accomrani- 
ment, when its emblematical cha- 
racter as to its use in the ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic church, is 
contemplated. Till the time of Dr. 
Barnard, the procession of the mon- 
tem was every two years, and on the 
first or second Tuesday in February, 
It consisted of sumething of a mili- 
tary array. The boys inthe Remove, 
fourth and inferior forms, marched in 
a long file of two and twe, with white 
poles 1 in their hands, while the sixth 
and fitth furm boys, walked on their 
flanks as officers, and habited in ail 
the variety of dress which Monmouth- 
Street could furnish, each of them 
having a boy of the interior furms 
smartly dressed attending upon him 
as a footman. The second boy in 
the school Jed the procession in a 
military dress, with a truncheon in 
his hand, and bore for the day the 
title of Marshal; then followed the 
Captain, supported by his chaplam, 
the head scholar of the fitih form, 
dressed in a suit of black, with a 
large bushy wig, and a broad beaver 
decorated with a twisted silk hat- 
band and rose, the fashionable dis- 
tiuction of the dignified clergy of that 
day. It was his office to read certain 
Latin prayers on the mount at Salt- 
Hill. The third boy of the school 
brought up the rear as Lieutenant. 
One of the higher classes, whose 
qualification was his activity, was 
chosen ensign and carried the colors, 
which were emblazoned with the 
college arms. aud the mvuiiv “ Piso 
More et Monte.” ‘his tag, before 
the procession left the college, he 
florished in the school yard, with 
great dexterity, as displayed some- 
bimucs at Astley’s and places of similar 


exhibition. The same ceremony was 
repeated after prayers on the mount. 
The whole regiment dined in the 
ions at Salt-Hul, and then returned 
to the college, and its dismission in 
the s hool-yard was announced by 
the universal drawing of all the 
swords. Those who bore the title of 
commissioned officers were exclusively 
on the foundation, and carried : 
toons; the rest were considered as 
serjeants and corporals, and a most 
curious assemblage of figures it exe 
hibited, The two principal salt- 
bearers consisted of an oppidan and 
a colleger: the former was generally 
some nobleman, whose figure and 
personal connexions might advance 
the interests of the collection. They 
were dressed like running footmen 
and carried, each of them, a silk bag 
to receive the contributions, in which 
wus 2 sinall quantity of salt. During 
Decior Barnard’s mastership, the ce- 
remony was made triennial, the time 
changed frum February to Whit- 
Tuesday, and several of its absurdi- 
ties reirenched. An ancient and sa- 
vage custom of hunting a ram by 
the foundation scholars on Saturday, 
in the election week, was abolished 
in the earlier part of the Jast century. 
The curious iwisted clubs with which 
these collegiate hunters were armed 
on the occasion, are still to be seen 
in antiquarian collections. 

Eton college consists of two quea- 
drangles. In the first are the schuuls, 
the ‘chapel, and lodgings for the 
upper masters and scholars. The 
other is occupied by the library, the 
provost’s loduings, “and the apart- 
iments of the fellows. The hall and 
variou; offices are connected with it. 
Tie chapel is a very handsome go- 
thic structure, but the inside has 
none of that ornamental architecture, 
so much admired in King’s college 
chapel at Cambridge. It has indeed 
been much disfigured by injudicious 
alterations, made in the beginning of 
the last century, when several of the 
vid monumenis were removed, and 
others concealed behind the wain- 
scot placed at the eastend. A gothic 
altar-piece of stone, enriched with 
niches, is covered by ene of a very 
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elegant design by Sir Christopher 
Wren, i all the (unappropriate) beau- 
ty of Roman architecture, The 
whole length of the chapel is 175 
feet, including the anti-chapel. 
Among the eminent persons who lie 
buried here, are Richard, Lord Grey, 
of Wiiton, Henchman to King Henry 
VIII; John Langland, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Confessor to that monarch ; 
Sir Henry Saville, Warden of Merton, 
and Provost of this college, who 
founded the Savillian professorships 
of Astronomy and Geometry at Ox- 
ford ; Sir Henry Wooton, an eminent 
ambassador, statesman, and scholar, 
in the reign of James I. and who was 
also Provost «f Eton; Francis Rowse, 
a distinguished writer among the Pu- 
titans, and one of the Lords of Crom- 
well’s Upper house, who died Provost 
of Eton in 1658; and Doctor Alles- 
tree, Provest of Eton, who built the 
upper school, with the arcade be- 
neath, at the expense of 1500/. and 
died in 1680; Sir Christopher Wren 
was architect. On the monum¢nt of Sir 
Henry Wooton, is the following sin- 
gular inscription : 


“Hic jacet bujus scntentie primus 

anctor— [seabies.” 

Disputandi. pruritus sit ecciesiarum 
* Nomen alias quxre.” 


Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo, who died in 
1688, was also interred in this chapel. 
He was the author ef a romance, 
calied Beutevolio and Urania, which 
is alluded to in the tollowing passage 
of his epitaph. “ Cujus Stylus, dum 
dramate pietatem ad Christi morem 
suaviter Insinuat, an ingeniosus an 
patheticus sit magis, vicissim acriter 
et diu contenditur; qua lite nondum 
sopita, feliciter quiescit autor eruditus 
beatam prastolans resurrectionem, 
donec decisionis dies supremus iliux- 
erit.” In the anti-chapel is a statue 
of the founder, by Bacon, which was 
erected in 1786, the sum of 600/. 
having been bequeathed fer thas pui- 
pose, by the Kev. Edward Betham, 
Fellow cf the college, who died in 
1783; aud a monument to the Earl 
of Waldegrave, who was drowned 
when at Eton school in 1794. In the 


school-yard is another statue of Doc- 
tor Godolphin, Provost. In the cem- 
etery belonging to the college is the 
tomb of the Learned, as he is com- 
monly styled, the ever-memorable 
John Haile. 

The library of this college contajns 
a very large and valuable collection 
of beoks, having been at different 
times, enriched by the munificent 
bequests of Dr. Waddington, bishop 
of Chester; Mr. Mann, master of the 
Charter-house; Richard Topham, Esq. 
keeper of the Records in the Tower ; 
and the late Anthony Storer, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Mr. Hetherington, so well 
known for his charities, and who was 
a Fellow of this college, left also 500/. 
to the college to Le expended in 
books. 

In the Provost’s lodgings are por- 
traits of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Tho- 
mas Smith, a learned statesman, who 
was Provost of the college; Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, Provost Stewart; clerk 
of the closet to King Charles {.; Sir 
Henry Saville, Sir Henry Wooton, 
and several other Provosts of the 
college. Here is also a female por- 
trait, said to be that of Jane Shore, 
which is painted on a pannel. The 
forehead is large, bat the features are 
small and uninteresting, anc her hair 
is auburn. Her only covering is a 
thin veil thrown loosely over the 
shoulders. ‘The principal argument 
in favor of the crizinality of this por- 
trait, is the tradition that a provost 
of this college was the confessor of 
this celebrated and uniortunate 
woman. 

The manor of Eton was acquired 
by the college in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. of the Lovel fanly, who 
inherited it throuzh female heirs 
from the families of Fitz-Other, Ho- 
dinge, Huntercombe, Scudamore. 
The parish-church of Eton, called in 
ancient records Eton Gildables, hav- 
ing been suffered to full to decay, the 
inhabitants are permitied to attend 
divine service in the ccticze chapel ; 
but to remedy the inconveniences 
which they experienced, a chapel of 
ease was erected for them in the 
town, at the sole expense of the Rev. 
Mr. Hetherington. The Provost of 
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Eton is always Rector, and possesses 
archidiaconal jurisdiction within the 
parish. 

The playing fields are on the north- 
western sie cf the college. 

Ilere the grove offers its shades, 


Where some, on earnest business bent, 
Their murm’ring labor ply, 

*Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty. 


The College Establishment. 


Prevost. 

Rev. Dr. Geodail. 
Vice Provost. 

Rev. Mr. Tew. 

Fetlows. 
Rev. Dr. Heath. 
Rev. Mr. Roberts. 
Rev. Dr. Fester Pigott. 
Rev. Dr. Roberts. 
Rev. Dr. G. Heath. 
Rey. Dr. Laugford. 

Sleward. 
A. Moore, Esq. 


Head Masicr. 
Rev. Dr. Keate. 


Lower Master. 
Rev. Mr. Thackeray. 


Assistant Masters. 


Rev. Mr. Bethell. ’ 
Rev. Mr. Carter. -< 
Rev. Mr. Sumner. 53 

A 


Mr. Yonge. 
Rev. Mr. Piumptre. 
Rev. Mr. Knapp. 
Rev. Mr. Heath. 


Ertra Masters. 
Mr. Duclos.—Ffrench. 
Mr. W. Hexter.—Writing. 
Mr. Roffey.— Dancing. 
Mr. Angelo.— Fencing. 
Mr. Evans.— Drawing. 


Rey. Mr. Drury. ( 
v 
§5 


Lower 
School. 


The second Tour, passing from 
Windsor by Peascod-street, takes 
a westerly direction, and reaching 
Builingbear, returns by Ascot, and 
through the Great Park. 

The prominent objects of this 


route are, Highstanding Hill, 
Cranbourn Lodge, Hollygrove 
House, Fern Hill, St. Leonard’s 
Hill, Billingbear, Binfield, War- 
field, Winkfield and Sandpit Gate. 

The third route takes a direc- 
tion south of Windsor, and pass- 
ing over Englefield Green, through 
Egham to St. Aun’s Hill and Bot- 
ley, returns by the Bagshot road 
to Sunning Hill, and over a part 
of the Forest to Windsor, The 
first interesting object of our at- 
tention in this line is, 


Frocmoret-Hovusr—situated at a 
short distance from the southern end 
of Windsor ; afavorite, asit is a most 
elegant, retreat of her present Ma- 


jesty Queen Charlotte, It was among 


the ancient possessions of the crown, 

and that it was known by that name 
before Shakspeare’s time, is evident 
from the mention made of it, in his 
comedy of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
or; but whether as a residence or 
an open field only does not appear, 
It was sold among the crown-lands 
during the civil war, and became 
afterwards the seat of George Fitz- 
roy, Duke of Grafton, one of the 
natural sons of Charles II. whose 
widow, the Duchess Dowager, 
died there at a very advanced age. 
Frogmore was for some time the 
wh of Marshal Belleisle, after 
he was released from his confinement 
in the Round Tower of Windsor 
Castle. It then became the seat of 
Sir Edward Walpolé, Knight of the 
Bath. 

For several years past, it has beer 
in the possession of her Majesty, who 
purchased the lease of Mrs. Ann 
Egerton, by whom it was held under 
the crown, 

The house is a modern structure, 
which has been much improved 
under the direction of Mr. James 
Wyatt. It is partly built with free- 
stone and partly cased; towards the 
south, which is the garden front, it 
has a projecting colonnade, uniting the 
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Principal building with two uniform 
wings. The i interior contains the fol- 
Jowing apartments fitted up with ao 
elegant simplicity. A library well 
furnished with modern authors; an 
eating-room, in which are portraits 
of the princesses of Strelitz, her Ma- 
Jesty’s mother and sister, and of the 
princes her broihers. ‘Ihe chimney- 
piece of this room was brought from 
ltaly by the Duke of Sussex. It is 
of statuary marble enriched with 


marks and Bacchanalian symbols, ef 


excellent workmanship;—a cabinet 
of natural history;—a_ botasica! ti- 
brary; in which room is an vak-tiee 
dwarfed, after the manner of Chi- 
nese: a billiard room: a pavilion de- 
corated with flowers, painted by Mrs. 
Lloyd, R. A. formerly Miss Moser:- 
the Princess Roval's first clos+t, so 
called from its being furnished with 
the drawings of her Royat Highness, 
now Queen of Wirtem bargh, 1D tMi- 
tation of etchings:. the black japan 
room :—both these apartments are in- 
debted for their tastetul appeerance, 
to her Royal Highness the Princess 
Elizabeth :—-Princess Royal's second 
closct, fitted up also with drawings 
irom the pen of her Royal Hizhness; 
—second — pavilion :—drawing-room 
hung with sketches for the altar- 
piece of the Foundling Hospital, by 
West, oval pictures of Cleopatra at a 
Dido, by Cipriani; and a small sea 
view by Mr. Cowden, after the man- 
ner of Moslan¢ :—state bed-room and 
dressing-room:— yellow bed-room, fill- 
ed with portraits by Edridge, in the 
earlicr manner of that excellent artist, 
znd the Queen’s library, in which 
bangs the picture of his Majesty, 
which was semt to Germany previous 
to his megrriage with his preseut royal 
consort. 

The garden contains about thirteen 
acres, and is civersified with great 
skill and taste, and a piece of water 
winds through it with a pleasimg 
variety of turn and shape. ‘| he irees 
znd shrubs, both native and exotic, 
which spread their shade and diffuse 
their trag..mce, are disposed with the 
Lest effect; while buildings wre so 
plaeed as to enliven aud give charac- 


ter to the general scene. The Ruins 
was designed by Mr. Jumes Wyatt, 
and heing seated on the bank of the 
water, as well as in part immersed 
in wood, it presents, with its creeping 
ivy and fractured buttresses, a most 
pleasing object from various points of 
the garden. The hermitage is a 
snvall circular thatched buildiug, com- 
pletely em:bowered in lofty trees, and 
was constructed from 4 drawing of 
the Princess Elizabeth. There is “also 
a Gothic temple, sacred to solunde, 

and a well imagined and picturesque 
barn, which height en the appropriate 
sceuery. Too much cannot be said of 
the secluded heauty of this charming 
spot, and nothing further need be said 
ot the taste and judgment of Major 
Price, to whom its arrangements have 
been entrusted. 


The concluding division of _the 
work describes the course of the 
Thames from Hedsor te Oatlands, 
“ comprehending a distance beyond 
which the progress of a day’s ex- 
cursion will seldom carry the 
traveller.” 


“ Theugh with those streams he no re- 
semblance hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and their gravel 


gold; 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t 
explore, 

Search not his bottem, but survey his 
shore.”"— 


DennaM. 


These descriptions are illustrated 
by the following engravings from 
original drawings by the Author. 


Two piaus of Windsor Castle, and a 
Map of the Envirous. 

North view of Windsor Castle, from 
Eton play-fields.— Landseer. 

Seuth west view of Windsor—JLef. 
Byrne. 

North Terrace, Windsor Castle, look- 
ing Westward.—-iFoolnoth. 

View from the North Terrace, leok- 
ing Northward.—Storer. 

View of the Lower Ward, Windsor 
Castle.— Sterer, 
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Langley Park.—/Voolnoth, 

Stoke Park.— Landseer. 

View from Higlistanding Hill.—Wool- 
noth. 

St. Leonard’s Hill.—George Cooke, 

Frogmore.—W’. B. Cooke. 

Beaumont Lodge.— Middiman. 

View from the upper grounds of Beau- 
mont Lodge.— Middiman. 

St. Anne’s Hill, from Egham Hill.— 
Woolnoth. 

Sunning Hill Park.—}¥. B. Cooke. 

View from Clietden.—W, B. Cooke. 

Windsor Castle, from Brockhurst Mea- 
dow.— Middiman. 

Ditton Park.— Let. Byrne. 

Old Wiudsor Church-yard.--. B. 
Cooke. 

Vignettes. 

Round Tower, Windsor Castle.— Let. 
Byrne. 

Entrance to the new Common.— Laud- 
seer. 

Eton College Chapel.—Joln Byrae. 

In Eton play-fields.—Let. Byrne. 

Upton Cuurch.—Geo. Cooke. 

St. Leonard’s, The seat of William 
Dawson, Esq.— Geo. Cooke. 

Grotto at Ascot Place.—Geo. Cooke. 

Sandpit Gate, Windsor Great Park.— 
Greig. 

Hermitage in Frogmore Gardens.— 
Greg. 

Monkey Island.—JV. RB. Cooke. 

Piers of Datchett Bridge.—Smart. 

Ancient Tower of Ditton House.— 
Let. Byrne. 

Princess Eliz. Cottage.—-Let. Byrne. 

Magna Charta Island.— WW. B. Cooke. 


The Work is printed on Imperial 
Quarto. Price 4/. 5s. 

Fifty copies are taken off (Impe- 
ril Quarto) with choice impressions 
of the plates and vignettes on India 
paper, Sf. Ss. 

Fifty copies on extra large paper 
with proof impressions, 10/. 10s, 

The original price was tixed at four 
guineas, at which sum it will be 
delivered to the early Subscribers, 
but the unexpected and enlarged 
— of the undertaking has ob- 
liged the Proprietor to make this 
advance. 
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A 
Grammar of English Sounds, 


OR THE 
FIRST STEP IN ELOCUTION ; 
INTENDED ALSO AS A 
SECOND SPELLING-BOOK : 
For the Use of Schools. 

TO WHICH IS PREFIXED AN 
INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, 
COMPRISING 
Directions for applying the Work to 

training Youth, systematically, in a 

nervous and graceful Articulation ; 

teaching Orthography ; instructing 

Foreigners in English Pronunciation ; 

correcting a Provincial aud Voreigus 

Utterance ; 

THE CURE OF STAMMERING, 
AND REMOVAL OF 
Other Defects and Impediments of Speech. 
By B. H.SMART, 

Teacher of Elocution. 
Abstracted chiefly from the Author's 
Practical Grammar of English 
Pronunciation. 

LONDON: 

Richardson, 1813. pp. 150. 
12mo. 

Vigurs, Printer. 

Tue object of Mr. Smart’s pub- 
lication is explicitly set forth in his 
title page: some observations of 
practical utility may be selected 
from his Introductory Essay. 


It plainly appears, that the most 
rational way ot learning the pronun- 
ciation of a language:is, first to obtain 
a distinct idea -of the nature and 
number of its sounds; yet in teaching 
English to foreigners, this mode is 
seldom if ever adopted. It is cus- 
tomary to begin with sounding the 
names of the letters. Ina language 
where, generally speaking; the name 
of every “letter is the sound it preserves 
in the composition of words, this 
method is certainly proper; for then, 
the names and the sounds of the: 
letters is one and the same thing. But 
in a language like the English, “where 
itis more than an equal chance that, in 
any one word, a vowel letter has not the 
sound which is given to it in naming 
the letter singly, such a mode of: in- 
struction must involve perplexity and 
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confusion. For is it not likely to em- 
barrass a foreigner, after he has learned 
the namesof the vowels, and has found 
their sounds currespondent to their 
names in such words as paper, me, 
biped, go, duty, date, nee, bite, 
note, cube, to discover afterwards 
that the same letters must have 
sounds quite different in abide, man, 
mar, hall, bet, imagine, sir, net, 
Ror, move, dove, but, pull, &c., 
being left quite ata loss as to what 
these sounds are, which he has never 
yet heard of, and ignorant of what 
others may yet be behind? And may 
ve not attribute the difficulty with 
which foreigners tax our pronuncia- 
tion to the want of adopting that mode 
of acquiring it which its circumstarices 
Seem to point out? For it is not in 
respect to sounds that our pronuncia- 
tion is difficult. These, as the present 
volume will show, are neither more 
numerous, nor in themselves more 
difficult to enounce than the sounds of 
other languages. But if a foreigner 
never obtains a clear idea of their 
nature and extent; if it is never 

inted out to him that the same 

etter, under different circumstances, 
has different sounds; and, when some 
words, form particular exceptions to 
eneral analogies, if it is not shown 

that such words are exceptions and 
how far they extend ;—it necessarily 
follows that he will think our lan- 
guage to be a jargon composed cf 
sounds indefinite and unlimited; and 
though through length of time he may 
habituate himself to our pronuncia- 
tion, the impression of its dithiculty 
will always remain. 

The course, then, which is contained 
in this little volume, is the most ra- 
tional and effectual mode by which 
foreigners can be instructed in our 
pronunciation. They are first taught 
the nature and number of all our cle- 
mentary sounds. To each of these 
sounds a separate praxis is afterwards 
appropriated, in which every manner 
of denoting the sound, both regular 
and irregular, is exhibited. By pro- 
nouncing the examples after a native, 
the ear and organs of the learner gra- 
dually form themselves to the sound ; 
agd.every sound being, in this man- 


ner, acquired distinctly and perfectly, 
the foundation is laid for a firm, de- 
cided, vernacular utterance. 

The same course must be equally 
proper for correcting a provincial 
accent, or reforming the pronunciation 
of a foreigner who has been badly 
taught at first. It is an assertion 
countenanced by orthoepists, that the 
natives of many counties at a distance 
from the metropolis, and all badly 
instructed foreigners, give a wrong 
utterance to almost every vowel sound. 
Hence there is scarcely a word in the 
language that will not, in their 
mouths, be mispronounced. Those, 
therefore, who have no other idea of 
correcting their pronunciation than 
by noticing their faults as they occur 
in every word, are startled at the 
labor, and both pupil and teacher give 
up all hopes of remedying evils which 
appear so extensive. This has given 
rise to an opinion, that a foreign or 
provincial accent, as it is called, can 
never be shaken off by persons of a 
ripe age. But when the evil which 
wears so formidable an aspect, is re- 
duced to the learning of ten or twelve 
sounds; when a course of exercise is 
pursued by which the ear and organs 
become separately acquainted with 
each sound; what should hinder, when 
these sounds are variously combined 
in rearling or speaking, that the whole 
pronunciation, so far as the utterance 
of words alone is concerned, should be 
native and correct? 

In this place it is proper to observe, 
that a person’s pronunciation of sen- 
tences may be evidently faulty, al- 
though he utters every individual 
word with correctness. For every 
nation and province has its peculiart- 
ties in regard to the stress and inflec- 
tion of sentences. By stress is meant 
the relative degrees of force which are 
given to the various words and sylla- 

les; and by inflection is signified the 
tonés of speaking, which are slides of 
the voice trom grave to acute and 
acute to grave. In these branches of 
pronunciation it is not possible to 
furnish any rules that would assist 
the learner. The correct practice of 
them may be acquired by diligent ob- 
sevvation, and by pronouncing familiar 
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sentences after a well-instructed na- 
tive of London. pp. xx. xxiv. 


CONTENTS. 


IntTRopucTOoRY Essay. Expediency 
of the Instruction proposed —Directions 
for Schools—Snggested improvement in 
the manner of rehearsing Spelling Les- 
sons—Faults of utterance—Foreign and 
Provincial Utterance—Vulgarism—Er- 
rors of the well-educated—Defects of 
Articulation—Stammering—Table of the 
Vowel Sounds—Table of the Consonant 
Sounds. 

Cnap. I, 
Sounds. 

Cuap. II. A Praxis on the Simple 
Consonant Sounds. 

Cuap. III. A Praxis on the Diph- 
thongal Consonant Sounds. 

Cuap. IV. A Praxison the Vowel 
Sounds. 

Avpenpix To CuHapters If. IIT. 
anvDIV. 1, Foreign words in frequent 
use, which retain wholly or in part their 
original suunds—?. Words liable to 
Misaccentuation. 

Cuap. V. Of joining Words in Pro- 
nunciation to form Sentences. Rule for 
joining Words—Difficulties which ob- 
struct the application of the rule—The 
Elements of Elocution defined. 
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THEsE additional volumes of 
the writings of this eminent states- 
man are ushered in by an expla- 
natory letter from the Right Rev. 
editor, the Bishop of Rochester. 
His lordship: had undertaken, se- 
veral years ago, in conjunction with 
the late Dr. Lawrence, to examine 
the MS. papers of Mr. Burke, and 
to prepare for the prese.such of 
them as should be thought proper 





for publication. Much inconveni- 
ence and delay was incurred in 
consequence of remoteness in their 
places of residence, and of their 
professional and other avocations. 
The decline of Dr. L.’s health, 
and soon after, his lamented 
death, were productive of a farther 
delay. The ditliculty of the task 
itself, the length of time requi- 
site to put into a_perspicuous 
state a mass of MSS, obscured by 
innumerable erasures, corrections, 
and interlineations, may farther 
suffice to explain how years have 
passed away before the completion 
of a labor, which, on a first ap- 
pearance, would not seem likely to 
occupy more than a few months. 

After overcoming the difficulty 
attendant on obscure and intricate 
penmanship, there remained the 
duty of assigning a proper place to 
various detached papers on the 
same subject, as well as of deciding 
how far many unfinished composi- 
tions were fit objects of publica- 
tion. In the discharge of this deli- 
cate task, the Right Rev. editor was 
assisted by Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
the Right. Hon. William Elliot. 
The ditliculty of deciding doubt- 
ful cases was greatly lessened b 
the conviction that Mr. Burke's 
reputation stood far beyond the 
reach of injury from any mistake to 
which the partiality of friends might 
lead in the course of the selection ; 
so that they were enabled to act 
with considerable confidence on the 
plan of withholding nothing from 
which the public seemed iikely to 
derive any useful information, We 
are now to give a transcript of the 
contents of Vol. IX. the first of the 
present series. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. IX. 
Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. 
William Elliot—Letter from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Auckland, to the Lord 
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Bishop of Rochester—Letter from Lord 
Auckland to the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke—Letter from the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke to Lord Auckland. 

Letters on a Regicide Peace, conti- 
nued from Vol. VILi.; Letter IV. to the 
Earl Fitzwilliam—Letter to the Em- 

ress of Russia, dated November 1791— 
Cer to Sir Charles Bingham, Bart. 
dated October 1773; on the Irish Ab- 
sentce ‘Tax—Leiter to the Honorable 
Charles James ¥ox, dated October 1777; 
ou the American War.—Letter to the 
Narquis of Rockingham, dated January 
1777; on a proposed Secession from 
Parliament of Members, who had op- 
posed the American War—A proposed 
Address to the King, on the saine subject 
—Address to the British Colonists in 
North America—Letter to the Right 
Honofable Edi:und Perry, Speaker of 
the House of Commons of Ireland, dated 
July 1778; ona Bill for the Relief of 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects 
in Ireland—Letter to Thomas Burgh, 
Esq. dated New Year's Day 1780; in 
vindication of the Author's Parliament- 
ary Conduct relative to the Affairs of 
Jreland— Letter to John Merlott, Esq. 
an eminent merchant of Bristol, dated 
April 1780; on the same subject as the 
preceding Letter—-Letters (to the Lord 
Chancellor, to the Earl Bathurst, and to 
Sir Grey Cooper) with Reflections on the 
Executions of the Rioters in 1780 —Let- 
ter to the Right Honorable flenry 
Dundas, one of His Majesty's principal 
Secretaries of State, dated Easter Mlon- 
day Night 1792; with the Sketch of a 
Negro Code—Letter to the Chairman of 
the Buckinghamshire Mceting, held 15th 
April 4780, at Aylesbury ; on the dura- 
tion of Parliaments, and a more equal 
Representation of the People—Tracts, 
relative to the Laws agyinst Popery in 
Treland-—Letter to William Smith, Esq. 
dated January 1795, then Member of the 

rish Parliament, now one of the Barons 
of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, on 
the same Subject—Second Letter to Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, dated May 1795, on 
the same Subject—Letter to Richard 
Barke, Esq. on the same Subject—Let- 
ter on the Affairs of Ireland, written in 
the year 1797. 

Our attention was drawn to the 
reflections (p. 263.) on the “ situa- 
tion of the sentenced rioters in 
1780,” from two causes; first, be- 
cause genius and eloquence are 
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never so attractive as when employed 
to call for mercy to the misguided 
vulgar; and seconily, because Mr. 
Burke, from his well known soli- 
citude for the toleration of the Ca- 
tholics, had been a marked object 
of the rioters, and had even made a 
narrow escape from their hands, 
As soon as he learned the progress 
of the trials, he addressed the 
Chancellor, the President of the 
Council, and Sir Grey Cooper, one 
of the secretaries of the treasury, 
transmitting to each a copy of his 
thoughts on the expediency of cons 
fining the number of sufferers within 
the smallest possible limits. To 
the last of these persons he wrote 
as follows, 


Great slaughter attended the supe 
pression of the tumults; and this 
ought to be taken in discount from 
the execution of the law. For God's 
sake entreat of Lord North, to take 4 
view of the sum total of the deaths 
before any are ordered for execution ; 
for by not doing something of this 
kind, people are decoyed in deiail 
into severities they never would have 
dreamed of, if they had the whole in 
their view at once. The scene in 
Surrey would have affected the hardest 
heart, that ever was ina human breast. 
Justice and Mercy have not such ops 
posite interests as people are apt to 
imagine. I saw Lord Loughborough 
last night. He seemed strongly im- 
pressed with the sense of what ne- 
cessity obliged him to go through, and 
I believe will enter into our ideas on 
the subject. Vol. ix. pp. 266, 267. 


In the reflections which he trans- 
mitted, he dwelt much on the ex- 
pediency of bringing on the scaf- 
fold only one criminal at a time, 


I have ever observed, that the ex- 
ecution of one man fixes the attention 
and excites awe; the execution of 
multitudes dissipates and weakens 
the effect : but men reason themselves 
into disapprobation and disgust; they 
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compute as they feel less; and 
every severe act, which does not ap- 
pear to be nece-sary,is sure to be of- 
feusive. Vol. ix. p. 271. 

[t has happened frequently, in 
cases of this nature, that the fate of 
the convicts has depended more upon 
the accidental circumstance of their 
being broueht earlier or later to trial, 
than to any steady principle of equity 
applied to their several cases. W ith- 
out great care and sobriety, criminal 
justice generally Legins with anger, 
and ends in negligence. ‘The first, 
that are brought turward, suffer the 
extremity of the law, with circum- 
stances of mitigation in their case ; 
and, aficr a time, the mest atrocious 
delinquents escape, merely by the 
sutiety of punishing ut. Vol. ix. Pp- 
268, 269. 


mere 


He proceeds to argue, that the 
want of a. tolerating disposition on 
the part of the lower orders, needs 
excite no surprise. “ It is,” he adds, 
*““a new virtue in any country~a 
late ripe fruit in the best climates.” 
The languor of government in the 
beginning of the ricts; the entire 
impunity attending the same offence 
at Ediaburgh; the strange con- 
duct of the Lord Mayor; and, 
above all, the inflammatory lan- 
guage of the press, are adduced in 
succession, as arguments on the side 
of mercy. 


I pray that it may be recollected, 
that the chief delinquents have hi- 
therto escaped; and very many of 
those, whe are fallen into the hands 
of Justice, are a poor thoughtless set 
of creatures, very little aware of the 
nature of their vilence. None of the 
list-makers, the assemblers ofthe mob, 
the directors and arrangers, have been 
convicted. The preachers of mischief 
remain safe, and are wicked enough 
nut to feel for their deluded disciples ; 
no, not at all. Vol. ix. pp. 272, 273. 

On the whole, every circumstance 
of Mercy, and of comparative Justice, 
does, in my opinion, plead in favor of 
such low, untaught, g@ ill-taught 
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wretches. But, above all, the policy 
of Government is deeply interested, 
that the punishments should appear 
one solemn deliberate act, aimed not 
at random, and at particular offences, 
but done with arelation to the general 
spirit Gf the tumults; and they ought 
to be nothing more than what js 
sufficient to mark and discountenance 
that spirit. 
CIRCUMSTANCES FOR MERCY. 

Not being principal. 

Probable want of early and deli- 
berate purposes, 

Youth a where the highest malice 

Sex.. § does not appear. 

Intoxication and levity, or mere 
wantonness of any kind. Vol, ix. p. 
275. 

Mr. Burke’s letter to the Empress 
of Russia in November 1791, dis- 
covers an ardent approbatica of her 
conduct in recalling her ambas- 
sador, at that early period, from 
aris and sending him to reside 
aldng with the emigrant princes. 
The demagogues of the French 
capital were,in Mr. Burke's opinion, 
no more the represeutatives of the 
national will, than they were the 
friends of monarchy. ‘* A throne,” 
he adds, ** cannot be represented by 
a prison. The honor of a nation 
cannot be represented by an as- 
sembly which disgraces and de- 
grades it.” Mr. Burke’s Ictters on 
a Regicide Peace were written in 
the end of 1795, when his mind 
had been extremely affected by the 
loss of his son, and when all his 
political feelings seemed absorbed 
in an indiscriminate abhorrence of 
the members of the French govern- 
ment. ‘The tone of his former 
publications on this subject will be 
fresh in the recollection of many of 
our readers. ‘the addition now 
made to them was drawn forth by 
a pamphlet in favor of peace, from 
the pen of Lord Auckland, and is 
replete with effusions of the same 
eloquent but extravagant cast, as 
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characterized Mr. Burke's other 
protestations against listening to 
negociation with the usurpers of 
power at Paris. 

The contents of Vol. X. relate 
to less angry discussions.. They are 
as follows. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. X. 


Fragments and Notes of Spceches in 
Parliament—On the Acts of Unitormity 
—On the Bill for the Relief of Protes- 
tant Dissenters—-On the Petition of the 
Unitarians—On the Middlesex Election 
~-On a Bill for shortening the Duration 
of Parliaments—On the Reform of the 
Representation in the House of Com- 
mons—On the Powers of Juries in Pro- 
secutious for Libels—A Letter on the 
same Subject-—On a Bill for repealing 
the Marriage Act—On the Dormant 
Claims of the Church—Hints for an 
Essay on the Drama. 

AnAbridgment of Excrisu History; 
from the Invazion of Julius Caesar to the 
end of the reigu of King John: In three 
Books: viz. 

Boox. I. Causes of the Connexion 
between the Romans and Britous.— 
Cesar’s two Invasions of Britati—Some 
Accaunt of the ancient Inhabitants of 
Britain-—The Reduction of Britain by 
the Remaus—The Fali of the Roman 
Power in Britain- 

Book Li. The Entry and Settlement 
of the Saxons, and their Conversion to 
Christianity—Estallishment of Chris- 
tianity—-of Monastic instirutions—and of 
their Fffects—Series of Anglo-Saxon 
Kings from Ethelbert to Alfred; with 
the invasion of the Danes—Reign of 
King Alfred-- Succession of Kings from 
Alfred to Haroid—-Hare!d--levasion of 
the Normaus—-Account of that people, 
and of the state of England at the time 
of the invasiou— Of the Laws and Insti- 
tutions of the Saxons, 

Book UL. View of the State of Eu- 
rope at the time of the Noriuian Invasion 

-Reign of William the Conqueror— 
Reign of William the Second, snrnamed 
Rufus—Reign of Henry L.—-Reign of 
Stephen—Reign of Heary Il.—Reign 
of Richard I.—Reign of Jobn—Frag- 
ment—An Essay towards an History of 
the Laws of England. . 


"The reader who feels a due re- 
gret that the talents of Burke 
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should have been devoted to the 
service of a political party, when the 
general interest of human nature 
formed the only adequate object 
for their display, will turn with 
avidity to the store of historical 
knowledge and philosophic obser- 
vation discovered in his sketch, 
unfortunately teo short, of English 
history. Though composed at an 
early period of life, it discovers 
considerable sagacity in penetrating 
into the motives of public men. 
An example of this is afforded in 
the, case of Caesar. That com- 
mander, says Mr. Burke, invaded 
Germany and Britam, not from a 
restless Impatienee after military re- 
nown, or the acquisition of fresh 
territory, but from a cool calcula- 
tion of the policy most likely te 
promote his ultimate views of power 
at Rome. His talents had enabled 
him to bring the war in Gaul to a 
close before the designs which he 
entertained against the liberty of his 
country were fully ripened; and it 
wads necessary to find a plausible 
pretest for keeping his army on 
foot. This purpose was effected 
by engaging in the invasion of Ger- 
many and Britain, under the plea 
of the necessity of the conquest of 
these countsies to the consolidation 
of the Roman power in Gaul. By 
conducting both enterprizes, par- 
ticularly the expedition into Ger- 
many, with consummate skill, he 
promoted his favorite object of 
affording an opportunity to his par- 
tizans in Rome to magnify his ex- 
ploits and extend his popularity. 
The succeeding Vols. (XI. XII.) 
relate wholly to the part taken by 
Mr. Burke in the affairs of India, 
particularly in regard to the trial 
ef Mr. Hastings. The charges 
against that governor are introduced 
perhaps at too great length; bus 
those who gegret that Mr. Burke 
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should have devoted so valuable a 
part of his life to a business of this 
nature, will fiad some consolation 
in the valuable contents of the niath 
and eleventh reports of the Com- 
mittee appointed, in 17383, to take 
into consideration the affairs of the 
India Company. These documents 
were composed by Mr. Burke and 
are calculated to afford a consider- 
able relief from the tedium attend- 
ant on minute and individual details, 
by exhibiting a. full and compre- 
hensive view of the commerce, re- 
venue, civil establishment, and ge- 
neral policy of the company. 

The public will look forward 
with much interest to the appear- 
ance of those additional papers 
which will complete the works and 
life of this distinguished character. 


The Eighth and last 4to Volume 
will contain a narrative of the life of 
Mr. Burke, which will be accompanied 
with such parts of his familiar corre- 
spondence, and other occasional pro- 
ductions, as shall be thought fit for 
publication, The materials relating 
to the early years of his life, alluded 
to in the advertisement to the Fourth 
Volume, have been lately recovered ; 
and the communication of such as 
may still remain in the possession of 
any private individuals is again most 
earnestly requested. Vol. ix. p. xvii, 
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THE engineering department in 
our military affairs has been hither- 
to conducted with little attention ; 
it may therefore be considered a 
fortunate circumstance that Capt. 
Pasley has entered the lists, and 
endeavoured to compose a more 
simple and practical elementary 
treatise than any now in yse, for 
the direction of an establishment, 
of which the gallant officer is at 
the head. 

Our author explains his induce- 
ments for publishing his work ia 
the following preface : 

In the first place, a more general 
diffusion of some knowledge of Prac- 
tical Geometry amongst the lower 
classes, in this country, might be of 
public benefit; inasmuch as it would 
tend greatly to the perfection of the 
arts, by increasing the ingenuity of 
working mechanics, such as masons, 
carpenters, &«. without whose aid the 
designs of the architect or civil engi- 
neer cannot be executed. If this 
should be considered a desirable ob- 
ject, the present book offers the only 
economical and therefore it may be 
said the only practicable mode of car- 
rying it into effect.* 

Secondly : owing to the prevailing 
system in Great Britain, it often hap- 
pens, that young gentlemen, who 
uave received a goo! classical educa- 
tion, are allowed to enter the world 
totally uninstructed in any branch of 
mathematics, excepting the common 
rules of arithmetic. But there are 
few situations in life, and very few 
active professions, in which some 
knowledge of Geometry, and of the 
nature of Plans, is not highly useful : 
in ‘many it is absolutely necessary. 
To those, however, who have not had 


* A person of very moderate acquirements and pretensions may serve for @ 
Teacher, and it is not necessary for the learners to be provided with books, ove copy 
tu thé liands of the Teacher being sufficient. 
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the advantage of early instruction in 
this science, the door of improvement 
ts almost always shut; for the studies 
of Geometry, &c. in the manner in 
which they are treated in the common 
mathematical books, cannot be at- 
tained without the assistance ef a 
master: and upon the whole they 
gcnerally prove by far too formidable 
2 task to persons who have once 
launched forth into active life. 

To such persons, but particularly 
to officers of the army, who may not 
have had an early mathematical ecu- 
cation, the yreren: . volume may there- 
fore prove useful; it having been 
reduced to principles of so much sim- 
plicity, that a master may be dis- 
pensed with; and the various opera- 
tions contained in it may even be 
understood by inspection, without 
that effort of mind which deserves 
the name of study. 

Another volume, more especially 
intended for the use of officers, is pro- 
posed to be published at some future 
opportunity, if circ umstances will per- 
mit, in which the principles herein 
laid down will be practically applied 
to the construction of the Plans and 
Sections of a regular Fortress; as also 
to general and detailed slenn. &c. of 
the operations of a siege. This will, 
in short, comprel.end the substance 
of what is usua'ly tanght as the Ele- 
mentary part of Fortification. To 
simplify that important study as much 
as possible, by treeing it from those 
saultiplied details, superfluous discus- 
sions, and even mathematical theo- 
rems and alzebraical calculations 
which are usually mixed with it, and 
tend greatly te perplex the. reader, 
will be my principal object in the pro- 
posed volume; which, I conceive, if 
successfully executed, may be of some 
public benefit, particularly as there is 
a great scarcity of English books upon 
tlie subject. pp. vil, vill. 


This volume seems to be com- 
posed on the plan of our public 
schools lately organized) under the 
able tuition of Dr. BELL and Mr. 
KsANCASTER: To illustrate this 
remark, we shall give the following 


of Instruction: 


extract from the commencement of 
the work : 


The followin: Course of Practical 
Geometry has been reduced to a sys- 
tem of so much simp'icity, that aman 
having the book beture him may even 
teach himself without a master. You 
will therefcre find little difficulty in 
learning it, if you pay proper atten- 
tion. It contains a number of the 
most useful rules, which will give you 
a suffic ient insight into the principles 
of plan-drawing. 

After going through this course, 
such of you aS understand arithmetic 
will also be qualified to begin, and 
may easily learn, Mensuration ; which 
is a very desirable branch of know- 
ledge to men of all professions, but is 
above all most particularly useful and 
necessary to persons employed:in the 
management of works. 

Having made these observations, 
we shall now commence with our 
practical geometry. 

Write the woids PRACTICAL GFO- 
METRY 

After giving this order, the Teacher 
will write these words himself, in 
large characters, with chalk, upon the 
aboveementioned board, which mnst 
be placed in a convenient situation 
for the learners to copy from. 

This board must of course be of a 
sufficient size to admit of every thing 
necessary being written or drawn 
upon it, on so large a scale as to be 
easily read or distinguished by the 
whole class. 

When the Teacher observes that. 
all the learners have finished writing 
the words directed, he will exami: 
and correct their respective perfurm- 
ances; before he proceeds further. The 

same must be dove after every stb- 
sequent order of a similar nature, but 
this caution will not be repeated 
again iv the following instructions, 

A definition in geometry, or in any 

other art, means an explanation of 
some term peculiar to that art. 

Write the words DEFINITION QR EX- 
PI ANATION. 

To défine any thing is to explain it, 

Write the watts to prrixt. 
DEFINITION 1. A sold is that 
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whieh has length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. 

For instance, a brick, a log of wood, 
or a lump of iron, are solids. 

Write the word sorrp. 

DEF. 2. The bounfflaries of a solid 
are called superficies or surfaces, 

Write the words sSUPERFICIES OR 
SURFACE. 

For instance; the top of a brick is a 
superficies: the bottom of it is also a 
superficies; and so are the two ends, 
and the two sides of it. In short, a 
superficies is merely a part of the out- 
side of a solid, 

Asuperficies has length and breadth 
only, but it is supposed to have no 
thickness. 

For instance, take the outside of a 
brick: it has length and breadth; 
but you cannot find any thickness 
without cutting into the substance of 
the brick, which would be going 
deeper than the outside. 

A shadow gives a very just notion 
of a superficies or surface; for you 
may measure its length and breadth, 
but it has no thickness or substance. 
pp- 2-4. 


The first part of the treatise pro- 
ceeds with this useful plan of, in- 
struction, and goes through ‘the 
usual problems. Captain Pasley 
pretends to have made but few im- 
provements in the number, or mode 
of solving, of his problems on Prac- 
tical Geometry, but he thinks that 
the concluding part of the volume, 
which relates to Plan Drawing, 
will be found more original. 

We will close our notice by an 
extract from the Remarks on Plans, 
Sections, Sc. 

Elevations of any building or other 
object very much resemble the out- 
ward appearance of the object repre- 
sented by them, when viewed by any 
person standing near it; and there- 
fore geometrical drawings of thts 
description convey an idea of the 
nature of the object represented, even 
to persons who may be totally igno- 
rant of the principles of, Plan-draw- 


Sections do not convey any just 
notion of the object represented to 
ignorant persons, because the section 
of any cbject (a building for instance) 
supposes it to be cut in two, so that 
the figure or appearance of the object, 
thus formed, does not resemble any 
natural or common view of it. 

In like manner, plans, which, as 
was before stated, resemble the ap- 
pearance of any object viewed from a 
height immediately above it, do not 
convey a very just notion of the 
object to persons ignorant of the 
principles of Plan-drawing ; because 
opportunities of looking perpendicu- 
larly or directly down upon objects, or 
in other words of taking a bird’s-eye 
view of them, are not common. ; 

Ground plans, or foundation plans 
of buildings, or other works, do not 
give any just notion of the appearance 
of the object represented: because 
when a building is finished, it is im- 
possibie, from any point of view 
whatever, to see the various walls and 
foundations in the manner in which 
they must be represented in a ground 
plan, the whole of these parts being 
hidden by the roof. In fact, the 
ground plan of any finished building, 
is, properly speaking, a _ section 
through the various walls, the only 
difference between it and a common 
section consisting in this; that the 
common section is taken vertically, 
whereas the actual section of a build- 
ing, which is exhibited in any ground 
plan of it, is taken horizontally. 

I have already stated that plans, 
and sections of a very simple nature, 
are of most general use in the Royal 
Engineer department. In works of 
fortification, geometrical elevations of 
any kind are seldom necessary; but 
they are highly useful in architecture, 
because the general appearance of a 
building cannot be understood, nor 
inauy useful dimensions well ex- 
plained without them. 

Elevations, as I before observed, 
are the only kind of geometrical 
drawings which can convey any just 
notion of the outward appearance of a 
building or other object, to persons 
who are ignorant of the principles of 


ing. Plan-drawing: but although geome- 
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trical elevations very much resemble 
the outward appearance of any thing, 
they are not an exact ; faithful re- 
presentation of ubjects a8 they appear 
to the eye of a spectator. 

For instance, a person can enly view 
an object from one point; therefore 
any part of a large building, such as 
a window, which happens te be near 
his eye, will appear much larger than 
another window of the same size at 
some more distant part @f the build- 
ing. This is a remark which every 
one must have made. But in a geo- 
metrical elevation, &c. ull those parts 
of the same cbject, which are equal 
to each other in reality, are also made 
equal to each other m the drawing. 
pp- 265, 6. 
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In the author's preface, we obs 
serve some pertinent remarks on 
the commerce of othéf countries 
with India : 


440, 


Some may perhaps think, that the 
history of the commerce of our own 
country with India is all that can be 
interesting to a British reader, and 
that the history of the India trade of 
the European continental nations is 
superfluous, But, as the great use of 
history is to teach by example, the 
kaeutliies of the past being the only 


guide we cap have informing a judg- 
ment concerning the future, it is of 
great importance to know the events, 
which have promoted the prosperity, 
or brought on the decline, of the 
India trade of all the nations of Eu- 
rope, who have entered into it. 

The India trade of Portugal, con- 


ducted, without any knowledge of the® 


principles of commerce, for the sole 
account of the sovereign, in subservi- 
ence to a sanguinary system of con- 
quest, rapine, and persecution, and 
liable to be deranged by the caprices 
of a rapid succession of ignorant, arbi- 
trary, and,avaricious, viceroys, is par- 
ticularly worthy of attention, as hold- 
ing out a most important lesson to 
every nation connected with India, 
and most especially to this nation, 
whose India Company, by means infi- 
nitely more just and honorable, have 
acquired a much more compact, and, 
we may hope, more permanent, em- 
pire, than the Portuguese possessed in 
the most splendid period of their 
domination. 

The history of the India trade of 
France and sume other countries, 
shows the fatal consequence of com- 
mercial companies depending for 
theig, pecuniary resources on the 
bouffty or favor of Goyernment, and 
especially of an absolu vernment, 
and being subject to the interference 
and direction of such a government. 

The FEast-India Company of this 
country have risen, from a very small 
beginning, through innumerable hard- 
ships and distresses at home and in 
Tata, to a height of opulence and 
power, which has made them the ad- 
Miration and envy of the nations. In 
tracing their progress“&-have endea- 
voured to lay beforethe reader every 
important event, which has obstructed 
or promoted their prosperity; and, as 
the faétS I have narrated rest upon 
the unquestionable authority of origi- 
nial records and official documents, [ 
trust they may be confidently referred 
to By everyenligitened politician and 
inerchant, who may wish to appre- 
ciate the political and commercial 
igupertance of the greatest commer- 
cial company.that ever existed in any 
age or country. 
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The question, whether the East- 
India trade shall be conducted by a 
great company, trading regularly and 
uninterruptediy with a Jou stock, 
and vested with an exclusive privilege, 
or be left to the pleasure of every in- 
dividual to enter into -it when he 
thinks proper, or to throw it up when 
he thinks proper, is not, as some may 
be apt to think it, a matter, in which 
only the company, on the ene side, 
and those who wish to engage in the 
trade without control, 2e other 
side, are concerned. It # the ut- 
most importance to every person, 
who feels himself interested in the 
prosperity of the British empire, to be 
possessed of the facts, which may 
enable him to judge, whether a muno- 
poly undeg,judicious regulations, or 
an open trade scarcely ory of 
any regulation, is most Ifkely to se- 
cure to Great Britain th® vast revenue, 
and other great commercial and poli- 
tical advantages, arisings from a 
branch of commerce so essentially dif- 
fering from all others as that of India; 
or, in other words, whether the India 
trade, together with that great portion 
of our geveral commercial prosperity, 
and maritime power derived from it, 
shall be preserved to this country, or 
be abandoned to foreigners. 

Of late, there have appeared several 
publications, caiculated to influence 
the public mind in favor of an uni- 
versal freedom of trade with India, 
and others recommending a continu- 
ation of ihe monopoly, on condition 
that a few merchants of a certain de» 
scription may be admitted to share 
the benefits, without bearing any part 
of the burthens, of the privileged com- 
pany. 
trouble of jooking into them, will find 
in most of them frothy declamation, 
and even scurrilous abuse, together 
with some perverted statements, in- 
stead of solid argaments and authen- 
tic facts. Of facts indeed, whether 
truly or erroneously stated, they are 
very sparing :* but they deal largely in 
random predictions (like the prospects 
of possible advantuges held out to the 
unwary in lottery advertisements) of 
the wonderful national benefits to be 
derived from a vast eXtension of the 
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India trade; theugh it is evident to 
every thinking person, and has been 
repeatedly commmed by dear-Lought 
experience, that any very great exten- 
sion of the trade (and some of the 
modern projectors have proposed to 
carry it to ten times its present ex- 
tent) must infallibly ruin the mer- 
chants concerned in it, and eventually 
deprive the British consumers of a 
regular supply of commodities, which 
their habits have rendered necessary 
to their comfortable existence. 

In order to make the reader ac- 
quainted with the claims and the pro- 
posals of the opponents of the Com- 
pany, and of the arguments which 
haye been adduced tor and agzinst 
the justice and policy of conducting 
the trade under the management of 
a joiniggtock company, invested with 
a modified exclusive privilege, I have 
endesscured to lay before him a fair 
abridged review, or ubstract, of whit 
has been said on both sides of this 
important controversy, which forms a 
proper sequel. to the historical narra- 
tive. I soresee that the advocates for 
open tradegwill accuse me of partiality 
to the Company. Bur { can very sin- 
cerely declare, that, if.any such parti- 
ality exists, it has been produced in 
my mind by a strict attention to facts, 
and a careful examination of the argu- 
ments on both sides, which have Ted 
to a gonviction, contrary to the opi- 
nion I entertained many years ago, 
that an abolition, or even a diminu- 
tion, of the commercial or political 
privileges of the EastIndia Company 
would deprive this empire of a great 
part, perhaps the whole, of the valu- 
able trade, carried gn by them with 
suclgdistinguished pre-eminence over 
the East-India trade of all other na- 
tions, and would go far to destroy 
thatmiutual dependence of thieseveral 
branches of the legislature, which is 
esteemed the great perfection of the 
British constitution. 

® lam fully aware of the wery great 
disadvantage I must lie under in pre- 
suming to dissent from the opinions 
OF authors of such great and esta- 
blished reputation as De Witt and 
Smith. But the former of these, 
though justly esteemed one of the 
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greatest statesmen of the age he lived 
in, whose judgment, as Sir William 
Temple observes, was never perverted, 
except by what he conceived to be 
the interest of his éountry, was obvi- 
ously erroneous in supposing the 
East-India and Wes‘-India trades 
reducible to the same system of ma- 
nagement. The latter, though his 
authority upon other points of politi- 
cal economy has repeatedly been 
referred to as an oracle by the most 
distinguished members of the British 
Senate, has fallen into the same gross 
error with De Witt; nor are his other 
notions respecting the commerce of 
India less erroneous. It must be 
remembered, however, in justice to 
Doctor Smith, that, when he wrote, 
Indian affairs were less known in this 
country than they are now; that the 
Company’s territorial acquisition was 
recent, and that, before their govern- 
ment was properly established, many 
unwarrantable actions were commit- 
ted by some of their servants in India, 
which were related, with a good deal 
of exaggeration, by Colonel Dow in 
his ‘ History of Hindostan,’ published 
in the years 1763 and 1772, a work 
from which Smith appears to have 
drawn much of his information upon 
East-India affairs." 

The history of modern times, being 
generally drawn from a comparison 
of a great variety of vouchers, many 
of them equally entitled to confi- 
dence, and all of them making equal 
pretensions to veracity, can scarcely 
admit of that_ pointed reference to 
authorities, which is essentially ne- 
cessary to a modern composition of 
ancient history, and which I have 
punctually given*in those parts of my 
former am ag which contain ancient 
history. The reader, who has honored 
those works with his attention, will 
probably be disposed to believe that 
I have not left any accessible autho- 
rity unexamined, nor neglected any 
mean: t draw out the truth from the 
contradictory assertions of contending 


interests, though I have not filled the 
pages of this work with the names of 
the innumerable authors, official ac- 
countsj#and other documents, from 
the laborious perusal and careful com- 
arison and estimation of whith I 

ave constructed my narrative. The 
authorities adduced in the Introduc- 
tion are chiefly in support of facts, 
which have been overlooked by some 
modern writers, and misrepresented 
by others, in consequence of not ate 
tending to the ancient authors most 
worthy of credit. Some passages in 
the body of the work, which are liable 
to doubt or controversy, are also for- 
tified by reference to authorities. pp. 
ii-v. 


The “ General Contents” of the 
work are as follow : 


Introduction, containing a briefaccount 
of the intercourse of the western parts of 
the world with India before the discovery 
of the route to it by sea—The Commerce 
of the Portuguese with India—Ditto of 
the Dutch—Ditto of the English—Ditto 
of the French (This includes the History 
of the Mississippi System or Scheme)— 
Ditto of the Danes—Ditto of the Ostend 
Company—Ditto of the Swedes—Ditto 
of the Prussians—Ditto of the Imperial 
Company of Trieste, &c.—Ditto of the 
Spaniards—A Review of the arguments 
for and against the Trade with India, 
and of those for and against the Sianage- 
ment of it by a Chartered Company with 
a joint stock—An Appendix of Authen- 
tic Accounts—The Index. 


The Introduction contains seve- 
ral particulars connected with the 
learning of antiquity, and adverts 
to the influence of the Crusades om 
the civilization of Europe, by 
awakening its attention to the luxu- 
ries and advantages of commerce : 


The frantic expeditions, undertaken 
in the middle ages by innumerable 
legions of warlike pilgrims for the 
recovery of the Holy Land from the 
Saracens,* though they depopulated 


* Dow’'s*first and second volumes are dated 1768, and his third 1772. Smith 


began to print his Inquiry in 1775. 


See Advertisement to his third edition. 


2? This name, which properly belonged to a small Arabian tribe near the border 
of Egypt, was extended to all the Arabian nations ; and it was afterwards also applied 
to the ‘Turks, probably because they embraced the new religion of the Arabians. 
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and impoverished the western coun- 
tries of Europe, were nevertheless 
productive of some beneficial,effects. 
The few warricrs, who survived the 
fatigues, the diseases, and the slaugh- 
ter, of the expeditions, returned to 
their native countries wih their minds 
somewuat expanded by their inter- 
course with nations more advanced in 
civill n themselves; and they 
were in sume degree cured of the ig- 
norant pride, which makes barbarians 
esteem thiemse!ves the wisest and the 
best people upon the face of the earth. 
Together with some improvements in 
science, they acquired a taste for 
many of the comforts and elegancies 
of lite, which they had never known 
before, among which, the Oriental 
articles of precious stones, silk, and 
especially spicery of all kinds, appear 
to have been most in request. Some 
specimens of these and other foreign 
rarities, which they carried home with 
them, created a desire of obtaining 
greater quantities of them among their 
countrymen, and stimulated their 
dormant industry te cultivate, or 
manufacture, some commodity, which 
they might give in exchange for the 
new objects of desire.'' Thus nations, 
hitherto sunk in listless indolence, or 
only roused from it, when hunger 
urged them to the chace, or their 
chiefs led them to battle, acquired 
INDUSTRY, the only efficient and 
legitimate source of all other acquisi- 








tion il 


tions, and of national prosperity. pp. 
5,6. 

A passage in the author's narra- 
tive of the administration of the 
Portuguese, in regard to their In- 
dian colonies, may operate as a 
caution against hasty and imprudent 
attempts to change the national re- 
ligion. The memory of the barba- 
rous excesses herein related, has 
probably reached the Hindoos of 
the present gencration, through the 
medium of history or tradition ; 
and they will be inclined, we fear, 
to regard all proselytizing expedi- 
tions with a considerable degree of 
prejudice and distrust, unless they 
should be cautiously and tempe- 
rately conducted. 


Soon afier Philip became master of 
Portugal, he observed that the re- 
venue, arising from the dominion and 
commerce of India, was annihilated 
by the fiauds of the numerous agents 
employed. It appeared also, that the 
value of the goods shipped in India 
on board the king’s ships amounted 
only to about a million of crowns an- 
nually in Lisbon; a sum insufficient 
to defray the expenses required to 
support the government of the Indian 
settlements. Being therefore unwil- 
ling to continue a losing trade, he 


* The beneficial effects of, what some people stigmatise by the name of, luxuries, 
or superfluities, cannot be better exemplified than by a simple little story, related by 
Dr. Frankiin, which I give in his own words : 

“ The skipper of a shallop, employed between Cape May and Philadelphia, had 
done us some small service, for which he refused to be paid. My wife, understand- 
ing that he had a daughter, sent her a present of a new-fashioned cap. Three years 
after, this skipper being at my house with an old farmer of Cape May, his passenger, 
he mentioned the cap, and how much his daughter had been pleased with it. But, 
said he, it proved a dear cap to our congregation—How so?—When my daughter 
appeared with it at meeting, it was so much admired, that all the girls resolved to get 
such caps from Philadelphia ; and my wife and I computed that the whole could not 
have cost less than a hundred pounds.—True, said the farmer, but you do not tell all 
the story. I think the cap was, nevertheless, an advantage to us; for it was the 
first thing that put our girls upon knitting worsted mittens for sale at Philadelphia, 
that they might have wherewithal to buy caps and ribbons there; and you know, 
that that industry has continued, and is likely to continue, and increase to a much 
greater value, and to answer better purposes. Upon the whole, I was more recon- 
ciled to this little piece of luxury, since not only the girls were made happier by 
having fine caps, but the Philadelphians by the supply of warm mittens.” [Franklin's 
Works, Vol. ii. p. 425. ed. 1806.] 
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made over the exclusive privilege of 
trading to India in the year 1587 toa 
Company of Portuguese merchants, 
in consideration of a certam sum to 
be paid to him annually. He retained 
the sovereignty of the territories in 
India, the appointment of viceroys 
and governors, the command of the 
army, &c., so that he parted with no 
branch of his territorial revenue or 
ower, while he expected to secure to 
Pimself a revenue from the com- 
merce, instead of a loss which had 
hitherto attended it. 

The establishment of the Portu- 
guese East-India Company excited 
the strongest discontent and resent- 
ment at Goa. Ifthe privileges grant- 
cd to the Company were to he fully 
carried into effect, the trade of the 
private adventurers must be cut down 
to their legitimaie profits, which were 
despised, when compared with those 
they actually made. All persons in 
the service of goverument, from the 
viceroy down to the — sO ors Ts 
were illicit traders, and occasional! 
pirates. The commanders of ‘the Ves- 
sels, sent to collect the king’s reve- 
nues, traded for themselves, and also 
carried goods on freight for others, 
and by the latter branch of their pro- 
fits sometimes cleared 100,600 crowns 
in one voyage from Goa to China 
and Japan.’ The profits made by the 
Vieeroys and other officers of bigh 
rank were great in proportion to their 
power; for all idea of regulation had 
been tor some time given up; and 
men of broken fortunes solicited ap- 
pointments in India for the avowed 
purpose of re-establishing tleir affairs, 
Armed vessels were also fitted ont to 
eruise ag he Moors and others, 





ist the 
whem they called pirates, the com- 
manders of which availed themselves 
of their commissions, and their arms, 
te piunder 2ll who werc too weak to 
rest-t them; and sometimes, desert- 
ing from the service of their king, 
they entered into the service of the 


History of the 


Indian priftces, or set themselves up 
for independent princes 
To add to the general distress, there 
arrived in the year 1594 an order 
trom the Pope an 1d the Catholic king ta 
convert the infidels by foree. Such an 
order was in fact a commission to 
murder and phmder; and the pagodas 
or temples, hitherto the sacred and 
inviolable depositories of the wealth 
of India, which even the terocious 
hizotrv of the Mohamedans had re- 
spected, were despoiled of the aecu- 
mulated riches of a long succession of 
ages. Tle natives with horror beheld 
their most sacred rites trampled upon; 
and their minds were filled with the 
most rooted detestution of the perpe- 
trators of atrocities, daily committed 
against the ir property, their lives, and 
their religion. In every part of Indiz 
the oppressed people wished for a 
ehange, to effect which, though they 
wanted courage and talents to accom- 
plish it for themselves, they would 
gladly co-operate with any power, 
who should offer to relieve them from 
the intolerable yoke ofthe Portuguese. 
The conduct of king Philip in Europe 
was now bringing forward the wished- 
for relief. 
That bigoted prince was determined 
that his subjects in all parts of his 
vast dominions should regulate their 
religious faith by his standard. His 
subjects, in several parts of the 
Netherlands, thinking their religion a 
matter which concerned only ther- 
selves, chose to be Protestants. Such 
presumption in subjects Was not to be 
endured: King Philip sent the Duke 
of Alva with a strang army to convert 
the heretics by military execution; 
and finally he did convert them inte 
independent United States. The 
Netherlande TS, OF Dutch, having very 
little land, depended entirely upon 
their fisheries, trade, and navigation, 
for their subsistence. While Portu- 
gal was a separate kingdom, their 
ships resorted to Lishom fur the pers 





® The ships which went to China were of very great burthen, Linschoten men- 
tions one of them of 1600 tons [Foyages, p. 160 of Exgl. translation ;| and in the year 
260-4 the Dutch took a Portuguese carrack of 1400 tons, on her passage from Macae, 


with 700 men aud 100 womens on board. 


[Purckas, L. v. ¢. 15.) 
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chase of East-India goods, with which 
thev served all the nerthern countries 
of Europe: and, after that kingdom 
feli under the yoke of Spain, the 
Dutch still sailed to Lishom under 
neutral colors, which the Portuguese 
gladly winked at. But Philip, know- 
ing that their power to oppose him de- 
pended entirely on their success in 
trade, resolved to reduce them to pover- 
ty by depriving them uf one of the best 
branches of it, and with that view 
seized their ships im Lisbon, and or- 
dered the Portuszuese to have no 
imtercourse with them. But the con- 
sequence of his blind and barbarous 
policy was the very reverse of what he 


expected. The Dutch, deprived of 


the supply ef India goods at Lisbon, 
resolved to seek them at the fountain 
head; and in the year 1595 four 


Dutch ships sailed round the Cape of 


Goud Hope, and arrived at Bantam, 


then the chief town of the tsland of 


Java. There they immediately com- 
menced hostilities with the Portu- 
guese, and laid the foundation of a 
power and’ commerce in India, which, 
in no very long space of time, comn- 
pletely eclipsed those of the Portu- 
guage, and remained unparalleled by 
those of any age or country ull after 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when the English Compafty rose to a 
superiority, which, it 1s hoped, they 
will ever maintain. pp. 3¢-4. 


Another passage occurs soon 
after, to the same purport: 


In Japan the Dutch also supplant- 
ed the Portuguese, but there only as 
traders, the policy and power of that 
empire having never permitted any 
foreigners whatever to assume the 
slightest shadow of authority in their 
country. The Japanese had svon be- 
come dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the Portuguese; though, being un- 


willing to deprive themselves of the 
advantages of their trade, they over- 
lovked their pride, their intrigues, and 
the zeal of their priests in detaching 
the people from their ancient religion, 
But for some time past the Dutch 
had also frequented their ports; and, 
as they could afford every commercial 
accommodation as well as their rivals, 
und did not presume to interfere with 
the religion or politics of the country, 
they were thought worthy of the prefe- 
rence; and the Portuguese were ex- 
pelled in the year 1638. p. 36. 


Sincerely do we hope, that the 
watchful and intriguing policy of 
France will never find a similar 
opportunity for successful exertion ; 
and that the premulgation of our 
religious tenets, irrefraguble, and 
imposing, aud consolatory as we 
may esteem them, will not be so 
injudiciously pursued, as to en- 
danger the stability of our Iudian 
settlements. 

The history of the Portuguese 
connexions with India is concluded 
in these words : 


The military spirit of the Portu- 
guese induced them tu prefer a reve~ 
nue, extorted by the rapine of con- 
quest, and secured by the superiority 
of power, to the slower, but more 
permanent, advantages flowing from 
the mutually beneficent exchanges of 
commerce. Like the Romans, whom 
they seem to have propused as the 
model of their imitation,’ they were 
not aware that such a system con- 
tained in itself the seeds of inevitable 
destruction. The oppression and dis- 
tress attending the cul!cction of the 
tribute, together with the sanguinary 
intolerance of the:r religious bigotry 
(wherein, however, they  dittered 


2 When Don Luis de Ataide was hard pressed by the Moorish Princes, he refused 
the terms of peace they offered, saying, that he would have no other peace than such 
as it should be proper to make in the most florishing state of the Portuguese affairs. 
Every reader of history knows, that a similar spirit of intrepidity aud political arro- 
gance is ascribed to the Romans. Joao de Castro carried the uattation of the 
Romans so far, that he revived the parade of their triumplis, leading the captive 
generals and soldiers in chains behind kis triumphal car through the streets of Goa 
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widely from the Romans) made a 
the nations of India look with long 
ing eyes for their deliverance fi om 


Portuguese tyranny. ‘The arrival of 


other Europeans in India at once 
destroyed the belief of their being 
invincible: aud, in the present day, 
the total expulsion of them from Ia dia 
is only prevented by their being of 
no importance in the scale of Indian 
politics. In commercial importance 
they rank so low, that there is not, it 
is believed, one Po rtnguese merchant 
in Goa, able to sh: ip goods to the 
value of ten thous: and crow ns; and it 
may be questioned, if the whole Por 
tuguese trade between that capital 
and Lisbon has for a long time past 
amounted to 50,000]. in a year. As 
an instance of the wonderful revolu- 
tions in human affairs, and especially 
in commercial affairs, it may be ob- 
served, that Portugal and the Portu- 
guese colony of Madeira now receive 
Indian produce and manufactures 
from Great Britain. 

Of late the vast demand for cotton 
in Great Britain has enriched all the 
countries, which produce that im- 
portant raw material, and among the 
rest the Portuguese colony of Brazil, 
which produces it of a superior qua- 
lity. In consequence of the improve- 
ment in their circumstances, the Bra- 
zilians have very much increased 


their demand for the fine fabrics of 


India, which are as well adepted to 
their climate as to that in which they 
are manufactured. But this new 
demand has preduced little or no 
increase in the trade of the Portuguese 
settlements in India, almost the 
whole of it being carried ¢ the Bri- 
tish ports, and uty to Culcutta 
and as the Po 1e£€ Fe their 
goods almost. eatinel y with bullion, 
the trade is very beneficial to the in- 
habitants of the British territories. 

Whether the removal of the Portu- 
guese Royal Family from Lisbon to 
Brazil, which tovuk place in November 
1807, will produce any change in the 
little remaining trade of the Portu- 
guese settlements in Ladia, time must 
show. pp. 39, 40. 


In the history of the Anglo-In- 


dian establishments, much informa- 
tion is comprised, of which our 
limits will not admit. The narra- 
tive is terminated thus: 


It is certain that there never was 
any other commercial company in any 
age or country, that could have en 
countered such an accumulation of 
calamitous events, without postponing 
their payments, to the grievous in- 
jury, or total ruin of their creditors ; 
making a dissolution of their partner- 
ship with the loss of a part, or the 
whule, of their capital; or being abso- 
Iutely bankrupt. The East-India 
companies of Denmark and Sweden 
faded away, almost to annihilation, 
at the breath of the British Parlia- 
ment, when they lowered the duty 
upon tea. The French Company, 
after sume vicissitudes of deep dis- 
tress and splendid prosperity, fell a 
sacrifice to the interference of govern- 
ment, together with their own mis~ 
management: and the violence of the 
national vibration, from a passive sub- 
mission under the most galling op- 
pression tothe intemperance of liberty, 
only accelerated the extinction of a 
life, which was almost at the last 
gasp. Even the Dutch Company, 
after florishing in prosperity for almost 
two centuries, had fallen into such a 
state of decay before the commence- 
ment of the war of the French revolu- 
tion, that their Oriental establish- 
ments, which once so proudly domi- 
neered over all the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, fell prostrate before 
the very threat of hostility: and that 
once puissant and opulent company 
have been for some years bypast 
entirely at a stand. But the East- 
India Company of this country, amidst 
all the distresses brought upon them 
by misfortunes, which no human pru- 
dence could guard against, and by 
wars and other transactions in India, 
engaged in against their inclination, 
have kept up their usual exports, and 
also the punctuality of their payments, 
enormously heavy as they have lately 
been, with undeviating regularity. 
Indeed, the successful struggle they 
have maintained during several years 
against the very trying situation in 
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which they have been placed, affords 
the noblest proof of their commercial 
stability; while their territorial re- 
sources are far beyond any comparison 
with the greatest property that ever 
was possessed by any commercial 
company in the world. 

From bevond the mouths of the 
Ganges to Cape Comorin, and from 
that southern extremity of India to 
the mouths of the Indus, the Coem- 
pany have the command of the whole 
coast, except the trifling settlements 
of the Portuguese, and the territory 
of the Poona Mahrattas, who are 
bound by treaty to admit no ship, 
which does not carry British colors, 
into their ports. The Nizam of the 
Deccan, whose territories are entirely 
inland, is engaged by treaties, and by 
his own interest, to live in friendship 
with the Company’s governments. 
The Nabob of Oude, another inland 
country, may be considered as holding 
his dominions under the protection of 
the Company, as well as the Nabob 
of Arcot and many other princes of 
inferior importance. The Mahrattas 
are now connected with the Company 
by treaties of friendship and alliance, 
which, if they prefer their real interest 
to the precarious acquisitions of pre- 
datory warfare, they will preserve 
unviolated. Indeed, there is every 
reason to believe, that all the princes 
of India are now convinced, that the 
tranquillity of their government, to- 
gether with their own prosperity and 
that of their subjects, will be most 
eflectually secured by the friendship 
of the Company. Of the Oriental 
Potentates, not so nearly connected 
with the Company as those now 
iwentioned, the Burman Emperor is 
the most powerful; and he is dis- 
posed to cultivate their friendship, 
and to promote a commercial inter- 
course with them: and there are also 
re!.tions, offensive .and defensive, 
between the Company and the Sove- 
reign of Persia. 

From this glance of the present 
state of India it appears that the 
Company’s territories are exempted, 
as far as human prudence, treaties of 
friendship and alliance, and a compe- 
tent military force, can exempt them, 
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from the danger of any foreign Euro- 
pean army being landed on any part 
of the whole extent of the coast of 
India, and that there is very little 
danger of their being attacked, either 
from the sea or the land, by any hos- 
tile European power, or any of the 
neighbouring princes of Asia. 

With respect to the internal secu- 
rity of the Company's territories, there 
is every reason to believe, that it will 
not be in any degree impaired, but 
will, on the contrary, rather be aug- 
mented, by the consequence of some 
commotions, which have lately taken 
place among their native troops, and 
more recently among the officers of a 
part of their European army: whilethe 
increased, and still increasing, prosperi- 
ty of the natives of all ranks, who live 
under their government, the security 
and freedom, with which they may now 
enjoy the fruits of their industry, and 
their exemption from the calamities of 
war, contrasted with the oppressions, 
the extortions, and the perpetual con- 
vulsions and warfare, of their former 
Mohamedan governments, which are 
still within the memory of the aged 
people among them, afford the best as- 
surance of the continuance of their at- 
tachment to the Company, and of their 
desire, and co-operation, to support 
the beneficent government, which 
has improved their circumstances, 
and enabled them to enjoy the pre- 
eminent abundance of their country in 
safety and tranquillity. 

From what we have seen, in the 
whole course of the commercial his- 
tory of the Company, of the unshaken 
fortitude and consequent success, with 
which they have withstood and baf- 
fled the storms of above two centuries, 
there appears no reason to doubi, that, 
as soon as they shall be-relieved from 
the unprecedented pressure on their 
finances, and the multiplied hardsiips 
of the present long-protracted univer- 
sal war, they will make a speedy re- 
duction of their India debt; and their 
commerce will recover its accustomed 
vigor and prosperity, and continue, 
with the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, to dispense comfort and happi- 
ness to all connected with it in Indiz- 
and in Europe, and contribute aad 
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to the power and prosperity of the 
whole British empire. pp. 251-53. 


_ ' 

Tie author sums up his argu- 
ments for and against a Company, 
by this conclusion : 


If the productions and manufac- 
tures of the East were unnecessary or 
prejudicial, every friend to his country 


would desire that the importation of 


them should be totally prohibited. 
But if they caunot be produced in 
other parts of the world, and our 
habits have rendered them necessary 
to us, and if it is more advantageous, 
in respect to national interest, that we 
should import them ourselves, than 
that we shuuld buy them from other 
European importers, the trade must 
be continued: and it must be con- 
tinued in the way that will render it 
permanently beneficial to the import- 
ers, to the State, and to the people at 
large. It may be presumed that tie 
reader, who has favored the preceding 
pages with his attention, and has 
ubserved the causes wich etiected 
the decline and fall ef the India trade 
in the other countries of Europe, and 
the regular progress, the general suc- 
cess, and the stability, of it in this 
country, will net hesitate to decide, 
that the intercourse with the Orienta! 
countries can be conducted advanta- 
geously only by a great company, 
duly supported by the authority of 
the supreme government, and capable 
ef maintaining forts, and garrisons, 
and strong-armed ships, for the pro 
tection of their commerce. p. 410. 


The Appendix consists of a series 
of tables, containing many commer- 
cial statements, elucidated with 
Notes. Its Contents are : 


yo. I. Account of Ships fitted out at 
Lisbon for India from the year 1497 to 
1640—II. Account of Money paid te 
the Public by the English East-(ndia 
Company-—IIT. Incigo sold at the Coim- 
pany’s Sales, 1786-1810—IV, ‘Tea sold 
at the Company's Sales, 1765-1810—Y. 
Tea shipped at Canton, 1782-3-——1810- 
11—VI1. Prime Cost of Woollen Goods 
exported by the Company, 1751-1810 
Vif. Annual Account of ships employed 
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History, &c. 


by the Company, of Merchandize and 
Bullion exported, and Merchandize im 
ported and sold by them, 1710-1810— 
VIII. Rates of Insurance from Bengal 
to England—IX. Sales of Bengal piece 
Goods, for Account of the Company, 
and for Account of private Merchants, 
1797-1806—X. State of American Trade 
in British India, 1802-1807—XI. Ex 
ports from Calentta and Madras by 
British individuals and by Foreigners, 
1796-7—1805-6—N Ll. Tonnage of Goods 
shipped by private Merchants in Londou 
and in India, 1793-4—1207-8. 

In making up the East-India Com- 
pany’s Accounts, sometimes one day, 
and sometimes another, is assumed, 
hv established official custom, for the 
commencement of the year, for ex- 
ample, 1st March, 1st May, 1st Sep- 
tember, Xe. ana thence it happens 
that two Accounts, which ought appa- 
rently to be the same, as bemg dated 
in the same year, may be somewhat 
different. 


We add the following short ex- 
tract: 

An Account of the Sumsof Money paid te 
the Public by the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, for their privilege, Sc. 

1708 Lent without interest 

1,200.0001. The value of the 

interest, reckoning it at 5 per 

cmt... « « « « & 0200000 
Atthis time the legal inte- 

rest of money in England 

was six per cent. 

Paid into the Exchequer 
without interest or stipula- 
tion tor repayment . 200,000 
Defalcation of 52,0001. of an- 
nual interest, value at 20 
years purchase . . . 640,000 

Lent upon a renewal ot 
the privilege. of which twenty- 
five yrars were yet to run, 
1,000 0001. at 5 per cent. Ex- 
cess of the capital beyond 
the value of the interest, 400,000 
besides the value of the ad- 
vance for 25 years at ecom- 
pound interest. 

Value of a further defal- 
cation of $2,0001. of annual 
ae ae ae 640,000 
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1767-S Paid fur the territorial 
revenue being secured for 


twe vears . . - 6 800,000 
1769-73 Paid tor ditio for hve 
years . . . - - 41,369,599 


1769-73 Paid as indemnity on 
teu duties ‘ 483,049 

1781 Paid on renewal of the 
privilege. 400,000 

1793 Paid on ditto 500,000 
and further by cancelling a 
debt owing by Government 
for expeditions undertaken 
by desire of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, fur prisoners, &c. 

443,032 
Difference between the value 
of 2,992,440]. in 3 per cent. 
aunuities, now declared by 
Parliament to be redeemed, 
and the money really paid 
by the Company to the pub- 
lic, reckoning GOl. the real 
value of an annuity of 3). 
1,196,976 
This redemption coasisted 
in making the proprietors of 
the annuities gu to the Bank, 
instead of the {ndia Louse, to 
receive their dividends. 

To these sums may be added the fol- 
lowing voluntary gifts made by the 
Company to the P Public. 

1779 Expense of raising 6,000 
seamen, and of building, 
arming, and completely 
equipping, three ships of 74 
guns, for “the N wavy . £ 109,002 

1794 Paid in bounty to seamen 
forthe Navy . . . . 57,000 

1803 Expense of 10,000 tuns of 
shipping for six montis, 
presented to the public. 

And also the following 
charges brought upon the 
Company by acts of Govern- 
ment. 

Fatraordinary expenses of wars 
since the commencement of 
the Company, impossible 
now to be estim: ated. 
Those occasioned by the Ame- 
rican war were estunated at 
8,858,666 
Cost of Tea destroyed and lost 
in America in 1774 . . 15,819 
Paid for victualing his Ma- 


jesty’s ships, and charges on 
his troops: in ladia in 1769 
and1790 ... 500,000 
The extravrdinary expenses of 
the present war must Le 
muciiabove . . 10,000,000 
Sums e.pended cn Govern- 
ment account beyond what 
have been refunded: to the 
Company . . . . 2,092,934 
and also 
The obligation to deliver salt- 
petre at a limited price. The 
difference between that and 
the market price hasameunt- 
8-08 .s...0 ‘mw fe 436,689 
The sum lost by im \porting: 
sunn hemp xt the desire of 
Government in 1800 and 
1803. —p. 414. 
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Advertisement by the French Editor. 


For several years past the public 
have been anticipating the appearance 
of the Meiuvirs of the Princess Wi1- 
HELMINA OF Prussia, Margravine of 
Bareith, the beloved sister of Freve- 
ric tHE Great. Many persons have 
read the original manuscript of these 
memoirs, which is in the hand-writing 
of the princess. The margravine ha 
bequeathed them to the privy coun- 
sellor, M. de Supperville, her first 
physician, who coustantly refused to 
allow them to be published. After 
his death they became the property of 
an intimate friend of the editor, whe 
immediately consented to their publi 
cation. 

These Memoirs commence with the 
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year 1706, and come down to the end 
of 1742. They have no doubt been 
continued to a much later period, 
since the margravine states her inten- 
tion to record the most memorable 
events of the reign of her brother; but 
this part of her manuscript has never 
yet been discovered. The editor is, 
iowever, in search of it, and intends 
publishing it as soon as he obtains the 
manuscript, or an authentic copy. 


THE Princess Frederica Sophia 
Wilhelmina was the daughter of 
Fredevic William, Prince Royal of 
Prussia, by his consort Sophia Do- 
rothea, Princess of Hanover, and 
was born on the 3d of July, i709. 
Her brother Prince Frederic, after- 
wards known by the surname of 
the Great, was born on the 24th 
of January, 1712. The Countess 
of Kamken was entrusted with the 
care of the young Princess and her 
brother. Put the Princess Royal 
going on a visit to her father at 
Ilanover, Madam _ Kilmanseck, 
known afterwards by the name of 
Lady Arlington, recommended a 
young person, vamed Letti, the 
a Bh of an Italian monk, who 
had been reduced by misfortune. 
The Electoral Princess having a 
son born in 1707, it was proposed 
to unite him to the Princess Frede- 
rica at a future period. On the 
25th of February, 1713, the King 
of Prussia died, and the Prince 
Royal succeeded to the throne. 
In 1727, the King of England died 
at Osnabruck, and the Prince his 
son being proclaimed King of Great 
Britain, the title of Prince of 
Wales devolved on the Duke of 
Gloucester. In the year 1729, 
Mr. be la Motte, an officer in the 
Hanoverian service, arrived at 
Berlin on a secret mission to the 
King frem the Prince of Wales; 
the purport of which was impru- 
dently communicated by the Queen 


to M. de Bourguai the English 
minister. It was the design of the 
Prince of Wales, to escape from 
Hanover unknown to the King 
his father, and to go to Berlin and 
marry the Princess Royal. M. de 
Bourguai, notwithstanding all the 
Queen’s intreaties, sent a messen- 
ger with dispatches to the Secre- 
tary of State, who obliged the 
King to send an express to Hano- 
ver for his son to return to Eng- 
land immediately. The Margrave 
of Anspach arriving at Berlin was 
married to the sister of the Prin- 
cess Royal. The Queen had set 
her heart on the union of the he- 
roine of these memoirs with the 
Prince of Wales, but to appease 
the King, she consented to break 
off the match, provided her hus- 
band would allow her to name 
any other match suited to her 
inclination. She named the kere- 
ditary Prince of Bareith; and a 
negociation was therefore commen- 
ced, with a view to the proposed 
arrangement. Sir Hotham arrived 
at Berlin with a comntission from 
the English Court to demand the 
Princess Royal in marriage for the 
Prince of Wales; and at the same 
time asked the King’s consent to 
the marriage of his son the Prince 
Royal, with the Princess Amelia ; 
but the King being averse to the 
match, broke off the negociation. 
The Prince Royal, who had long 
entertained a design of escaping 
from the control of his father, 
in consequence of the harsh treat- 
ment that he experienced, soon 
after attempted to execute his pur- 
pose; but was pursued, and brought 
back. For the account of the 
arrest, trial, and punishment of the 
Prince, and the execution of his 
companion Katt, we must refer our 
readers to the Memoirs; but we 
shall extract the following anecdote : 
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One day when Madam de Sonsfeld 
and myself were at table, locking 
wistfully at cach other, having no- 
thing to eat but a vile sort ot soup 
made of water and salt, and a hash 
of staie bones, fuli of hair and filth, 
we heard 2 pretty loud knocking 
agaiust the window. Surprised, we 
rose in haste to see what it was. We 
found it was a crow, with a crust of 
beead in her bii}; as soon as she 
saw us, sie dropped it on the outside 
of the window, and flew away. 
Tears, at chis sight, started into our 
eyes. © Our fate is lamentable in- 
deed,” said I to my governess, “ since 
it moves even dumb creatures; they 
take more pity on us than those hu- 
man beings wo treat us with so 
much cruelty! Let us consider it as 
a good omen, indicating an alteration 
in the aspect of our affairs. I am 
now reading the Roman history, and 
I find in it,” continued I, jokingly, 
“that the approach of crows is a 
lucky presage.” However, there was 
nothing supernatural in this incident. 
The crow was a tame one belonging 
to Margrave Albert. She had per- 
haps lost her way, and was endea- 
vouring to find her home again. My 
servants, however, thought the cir- 
cumstance so miraculous, that in a 
short time it was divulged all over 
the town: and it inspired so much 
commiseration for my sufferings 
among the French protestant refu- 
gees, that, at the risk oi incurring the 
King’s resentment, they sent me 
choice victuals in baskets placed 
before my dvor, and which Mrs. Mer- 
mann wok care to empty. This 
action, and the <oncern which they 
expressed for my brother, have given 
me a high esteem for the meimbers 
of the French protestant colonies ; 
and I have made it a rule to relieve 
and protect them whenever I found 
an opportunity. Vol. I. pp. 292, 293. 





Although the overtures of the 
King of England were renewed, 
the King sent to his daughter to 
propose the hereditary Prince of 
Bareith for her husband ; and pro- 
mised, if she consented, to grant 


her the entire liberty of the Prince 
Royal immediately after her nup- 
tials; and to use the Queen and 
the Prince with kindness. ‘The 
Princess gave her consent, although 
in great dread of incurring her 
mother’s displeasure, who - still 
wished for the alliance with the 
Prince of Wales. The Prince of 
Bareith arrived at Berlin, and was 
introduced to the Queen and his 
intended bride. The ceremony of 
betrothing took place; and the 
Princess was married to the Prince 
of Bareith, notwithstanding all the 
intrigues of the Queen. The King 
performed his promise of releasing 
the Prince Royal from his confine- 
ment. ‘The hereditary Prince and 
Princess of Bareith proceeded to 
their dominions; and the account 
of their reception at Bareith may 
not be unacceptable. 


After the firing of the musquetry, 
I was harangued on the part of the 
margray* by M. de Doebenek, Grand 
Officer of Bareith. He was a tall 
and stiff figure, affecting to speak 
pure German, and possessing the 
declamatory art of some of our come- 
dians; in other respects he was a 
very good and worthy man. We 
entered the town soon afterwards, 
under a triple discharge of cannon. 
The coach, in which were the gentle- 
men, headed the procession; mine 
followed, drawn by six post-horses; 
then followed the carriage with the 
ladies; afterwards the servants; and 
lastly, to eee the cavalcade, 
six or seven baggage-waggons. I 
was a little vexed at this reception, 
but I made no observations. The 
margrave, and the two princesses, his 
daughters, received me at the foot 
of the stairs with the court. He con- 
ducted me first to my apartment, 
which was so handsome that it de- 
serves pzerticular mention. I was 
introduced into it by a long corridor, 
adorned with the natural tapestry of 
the spider, and so filthy and dirty, 
that ic almost turned my stomach. 
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I was then conducted into an im- 
mense lurge room, the cetlisg 
which, although antique, coiustitat 
its chief ornament: the bangings 
appeared to have been very handsome 
in their time, but were now so old 
and tarnished, that it would have 
been im possil le to eness what thev 
had represented, without the aid 
of a micrescupe. The figures were 
as large as lite, and the faces so fuded 
and full of holes, that they seciied 
so many sypectres. The adjoining 
closet wus hung with 2 linsey-wovlscy, 
of the color of dirt; at the Mide of 
this was another, the green dama-k 
quilting of which had an admiraile 
effect; 1 say quilting, fer it was in 
shreds, the cluth appearing through 
innumerable places. L next cutered 








my bed-chamber, which I found dece- 
rated with ereen dhenaskh, studded 
over with golden-culored easles, sadly 
frayed. My bed was so band ome 


and so very reve, thet in fifteen days 
time the curtains werd have disap- 
peared; tor as soon as they were 
touched by the hand they tell inte 
pieces. ‘This wagniticcice, to which 
I had been unaccustemed, surprised 
me very much. Vol. il. pp. 13, t4. 


A sliort time after their depar- 
ture, the Princess of Bareith gave 
birth toa dauchter; and after her 
recovery, she visited Berlin, where 
she found the King absent, and 
wus badly received by the Queen, 
but had the satisfaction of meetiug 
with her husband, who commanded 
2 Feghnent Mi the Prussian service, 
Ou the following evening, the 
King arrived and received his 
daughter very coldly. ‘The Prince 
ef Bareith was tahen dangerously 


Hf at Potsdam, unc ou his reco- 
Wery, Was oblieed lo jo his reui- 
went, and the Princess returned 
to Berlin. The Prisee Reval hav- 
mg married the Princess of Bruns- 
wiek, arrived at Berlin, and inive- 
duced his bride to his sister. The 
fotlewing description of her may 
be amusing, 


reracine of Bareith. 


She was tall, but her figure was not 
delicate, and she threw her bedy for- 
ward in an awkward manner. She 
was dazzlingly fair, and her fairness 
was heightened by the most vivid 
colors: her eyes were of a pale blue, 
aid gave ne great indication of ta- 
lents: her mouth was smal); her 
whole features were pretty without 
bemy beautiful, and the gereral ap- 
pearance of her countenance was so 
charming and ijnfantine, that one 
would have supposed it was the head 
of a child of twelve years old; her 
hair was light, and curicd naturally ; 
but all these charims were distigured 
by her teeth, which were black and 
irregular: she was totally without 
manners, and bad no little endear- 
ing arts: she had the greatest diffi- 
culty m speaking so as to be un- 
derstood, and her meaning was al- 
ways to be guessed at, which was 
the occasion ef no small embarrass- 
ment. 

The kime conducted her to the 
queen’s apartinents, and after she 
had saluted us all, seeing her very 
much heated and cut of order, he 
teld my brother to show her to her 
apurtinents. JT followed him: my 
brother, titrodaueimge me to her, said, 
“This is a sister whom I adore, and 
to whem | am under every possible 
obligation: she has been hindenough 
to prumise to take care of vou, and 
ussi-i vou with her good advice; and 
iwish vou to respect her more than 
either the king or queen, and not to 
take the smallest step without con- 
sulting her—veu understaud me.” 


} embraced the prineess royal, and 


gave her eve LA possible assuranec of 


my attechment; but she stood like 
@ Statue, without saving a single word. 
As her servants had not yet arrived, 
I powdered her afresh myself, and 
put her dress scmewhat to rights, 
without so muck as her thanking 
nie, or eitswering a syllable to all 
my ecauesses. My brother grew at 
length impatient, and said quite loud, 
* Deuce teke the idiot ? u hy dowt you 
thank niy sestes v” At last she made 
me such a courtesy as Agnes in the 
School tor Wives. 1 reconducted her 
to the queen, by ne means satisfied 
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with her understanding. Vel. I. 
pp- 127, 128. 


The Princess of Bareith returned 
to her husband's dominions, in 
very bad health ; and was after- 
wards joined by the Prince, when 
his military duties became less 
urgent. ‘The Margrave of Bareith 
fell desperately in love with Flora 
de Sonsfeld, and offered to marry 
her, but, by the persuasions of the 
hereditary Prince, she refused his 
offers. The Princess of Bareith 
vas again separated from her hus- 
band by the avocations of war; 
and on the conclusion of the cam- 
paign, the Prince Royal visited 
his sister, but no longer treated her 
with his former kindness. The 
fourth day afier his arrival, he was 
sent for to Berlin, to attend the 
King, who was at the last extre- 
mity. The Margrave of Bareith 
being confined to his room by 
illness, received some kind atten- 
tions from his daughter-in law, 
which he was not well disposed 
to acknowledge. After harassing 
her husband and herself by his ill- 
temper, he died, and was succeed- 
ed by the hereditary Prince. 

The Kine of Prussia whose 
health had been long declining, 
terminated his reign and his lite 
on the 3ist of May, i740. ‘The 
Margravine thus relates his singu- 
lar and heroic death. 


Ile had been very ill the whole 
ight through. At seven in the 
morning he caused himself to be 
drawn in his rolling chair to tie 
apartment of the queen, who was 
still asleep, not believing him so 
dangerously ill. “ Rese,” said he to 
her, “ I have but a few hours to live: I 
wish to have, at least, the satisfaction 
of dying in yeur arms.” He ordered 
himselt next to be conveyed to my 
brother's, of whom he took a tender 
leave, with the exception of the 
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prince-roval, whom he ordered ta 
follow him into his apartment. On 
getting there he sent for the two 
prime ministers, the Prince of Anhoh, 
aud all the generals and colonels who 
were then ai Potsdam. Atter a short 
discourse, in which he thanked them 
for their past services, and exhorted 
them to preserve towards the prince- 
royal, as his only heir, the same fide- 
lity which they nad aiways shown to 
him, he went through the ceremony 
of abdication, and gave over all his 
authority to his son, to whom he 
delivered a very noble exhortation on 
the duties of princes towards their 
subjects, and recommended particu- 
larly to him the care of the army, 
and especially of the generals and 
vilcers present; then turning to- 
wards the Prince of Anholt, “ You 
aré the oldest of my generals,” said he, 

and you deserve to hare my best horse.” 
He ordered it immediately to be 
brought, and seeing the prince-roval 
atteciced, “ If is the lot of man,” he 
said: “ we must all pay the tribute te 
nature.” But apprehensive lest his 
firmness might be shaken by the 
tears and lamentations of those who 
were present, he signified to them to 
withdraw, and eave orders to all his 
servants to wear x new livery which 
he had caused to be made for them, 
and that his regiment should wear 
a new uniform. The queen then 
entered: she tad scarcely been a 
quarter of an hour in the room when 
the king fainted away: he was im- 
mediateiy put to bed, when by 
means of the efforts employed he 
was restored to his sensc*. Look- 
ing around him, and seeing the 
servants in their new ¢ Vanity 
of vanities,” said he, all is vanity.” 


“ 


“ 





enc: 
aes 


Then addressing his first physician, 
he asked him if his end was near: 
the physician havin informed him 
that he bad still a half hour to live, 
he asked for a looking-glass, and 
having looked at himse!t in it, he 
suuled and said, “ I an very much 
changed, I shall cut a reru uely ap- 
pearance when dying.” He reiterated 
his question to the physicians, and 
on their telling him that a quarter of 
an heur had elapsed, and that his 
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Ise was astending, ‘ “ + much the 

ter,” he answered ; “ J shall soon 
return to nothing.” They then wish- 
ed that two clergymen might enter 
to pray with him, but he told them 
that he knew all that they had to 
say, and that they might therefore 
withdraw. He became weaker and 
weaker, and at last expired at mid- 
day. Vol. II. pp. 338-341. 


The new King visited the Mar- 
gravine three months after this 
event, in company with his second 
brother; and the Margrave after- 
wards accompanied his wife to 
Berlin, to veturn the visit of Fre- 
deric. ‘The Margrave and Mar- 
gravine were present at the corona- 
tion of the Elector of Bavaria in 
1742, when he was invested with 
the imperial dignity; and on 
returning to Bareith, they received 
letters from the King of Prussia, 
the Queen Dowager and the Duch- 
ess of Wirtemburg, containing pro- 

osals of marriage between the 
adie Frederica their daughter, 
aad the young Duke of Wirtem- 
burg. The proposals were accept- 
ed, but the conclusion of the con- 
ditions was deferred till the return 
of the Duchess who was at Berlin. 
The Duchess of Wirtemburg arrived 
at Bareith, and it was agreed that 
the marriage of the Duke with the 
Princess should take place, pro- 
vided that the mutual consent of 
the parties were obtained, on their 
attaining the years of discretion. 

The Memoirs conclude with the 
arrival of the Margrave and Mar- 
gravine at Stoucard, whither they 
had been invited by the Duchess 
of Wirtemburg. 
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Reynolds’s Madras Grammar. 
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The New Systene 
REPUCED TO QUFSTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Designed for the Use of the Higher 
Classes, to rene fa the Scholars 

there 
COMPETENT T. E-ACHERS. 
CiTEYLY ARRANGED FRUM THE REV. 
DR. BELL’S INSTRUCTIONS, WITH 
SUCH IMPROVEMENTS AS THE 
AUTHOR HAS INTRODUCED 
INTO HIS SCHOOL WITH 
CONSIDERABLE SUCCESS. 

BY GEORGE REYNOLDS; 
Master of the Lambeth School, and 
Writing Master to the Female Asy- 
lum, Lambeth; Author of the 
Teacher’s Arithmetic, &c. 
LONDON: 

Rivingion. pp. 32. Pr. 1s 
Printed by the Philanthropic Society. 

Tuis little work is dedicated to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Committee of the National So- 
ciety, and contains a concise expo- 
sition of the principles of the New 
System of education, as taught in 
the schools of the truly philan- 
thropic and meritorious Dr. Bell. 
It is stated in the advertisement to 
be “ expressly written for the in- 
struction of scholars in the higher 
classes of Madras schools, from 
which classes the teachers are 
usually selected.” It commences 
with ascribing the invention to Dr. 
Bell, with what truth we profess 
not to deiermine. We rejeice in- 
deed that the strife which threat- 
ened to disturb the peace of this 
venerable benefactor of his species, 
and to obstruct the efforts of his 
indefatigable competitor is now 
become an amicable contest, which 
party shall confer the most bril- 
liant and substantial advantages on 
his country and mankind. It next 
states the obfect of the institution 
to be, ‘“‘ To teach children to read 
and write, in order that they may 
gain knowledge and impart it; to 

















teach them through the means of 
those books, which are the foun- 
tains of all knowledge, and thus 
to render them good men, subjects, 
and christians,” 

We rejoice that we have lived 
to see the progress of this mighty 
work. Persuaded that the eulti- 
vation and proper direction of: the 
youthful talents of the poor, is the 
only stock on which the enperishing 
blossoms of freedom, goodness, and 
truth can be engrafted, opened 
and mafured. We anticipate the 
most sublime and lofty effects 
from so pure and noble a cause. 
The work before us proceeds to 
show how this glorious object is to 
be obtained by the Madras Sys- 
tem, avd gives a full exhibition 
of all its simple and astonishing 
machinery. Here, im the first 
place, is the generous and high- 
minded principle of emulation sub- 
stituted for the slavish and ignoble 

ion of terror ;—joy stimulates 
mstead of pain appalling — and 
every nerve of the soul is braced by 
vigorous and constant exertion.— 
Then we are informed of the me- 
thod, by which one master can 
teach a thousand children—by the 
division of the school into pupils 
and teachers '—by the weekly regis- 
ter of offences—and by a trial by 
jury among the boys themselves. 

We then come to a chapter on 
the Practices of the System, which 
commences with the excellent plan 
of send writing, and gives a pretty 
full account of the method of 
syllabic reading ; Thus, 


“ The—ve-ry—act—of—read-ing — 
may — be — con-si-der-ed — as—in— 
some — mea-sure — the — ac-tu-al — 
prac-ticemof—spell-ing.” p. 18. 


Malthus’ Letter to Lord Grenville. 
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In this manner we are informed 
of the minutia of the whole pro- 
cess—the peculiar discipline—the 
animating encouragement— and the 
honorable contentions that add 
celerity and life to the great ma- 
chine, which, however minute its 
springs, and obscure its operations, 
is silently proceeding in its purify- 
ing aud ennobling process. We 
have vet been very minute in the 
account we have gladly given of 
this little volume, because it is in 
the power of most of our readers, 
in every part of the kingdom, to 
enjoy the high gratification of 
seeing for themselves the methods 
of the New System, (we care not 
by what name it is called) We 
feel proud as Britons and as meu, 
in being able thus to direct them 
to one of the most lovely scenes 
on earth—that “ Land of Promise” 
which every school for the educa- 
tion of the poor presents to the 
eye of the philosopher, the patriot, 
and the christian 
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A LETTER TO THE RIGHT 
MONORABLE LORD GRENVILLE, 
OCCASIONED BY SOME OBSERVATIONS 
of his Lordship on the East India 
COMPANY'S ESTABLISHMENT 
for the Education of their Civil 
Servants. By Tur Rev. 

T. R. MALTHUS, A. M. 


Professor of History and Political 
Economy at the East India College, 
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LONDON: 


Johnson and Co. 19P3. pp. 
$8. Stitched. Wood, Printer. 


* Dr. Bell gives an usher to each boy, Mr. Lancaster a monitér to a class. The 
latter also rejects the two last-mentioned stimuli. 
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S Malthus’ Letier to Lord Grenville. 


The sentiments of an essayist 
and a philosopher so well known as 
Mr. Malthus, on a question relat- 
ing to political economy, or civil 
government, will perhaps find 
consideration, even with the dis- 
tinguished charactér whose opinions 
form the subject of his present 
remoustrance. The situation of 
Mr. Malthus, as a professor in 
the East India College at Hert- 
ford, has enabled him to esta- 
blish his conclusions on firmer 
data than generally belong to the 
inferences of mere speculative 
philosophy. Mr. Malthus adverts 
to the opinion of Lord Grenville, 
that 


The college at Hertford ought 
to be suppressed as a baneful insti- 
tution, which separated young per- 
sons from their friends and compa- 
nions at an early age, and formed 
them into a class resembling an 
Indian caste ; that the young men to 
be ‘sent ‘out to India ought to be 
selected from the public schools of 
the country, where they would learn 
British feelings, and British habits ; 
that this selection should be founded 
on good acquirements and good con- 
duct; and should take place at an 
age not earlier than the usual age of 
leaving England from the East 
India College. pp. 2, 3. 


The vast and augmenting impor- 
tance of the administration confided 
to the East India Company, has 
gradually developed the necessity 
for a higher order of intelligence 
and personal qualification among 
the servants of the Company. 
The subject has engaged the at- 
tention of Lord Cornwallis and 
the Marquis Wellesley. The latter 
of these noblemen has devoted 
his talents to the formation of a 
plan, which was calculated for 
the removal of incapacities, that 


were so pernicious in their ef- 


fects. 


The collegiate establishment thus 
founded, it 1s well known, was not 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors 
in its full extent. The main ground 
of their rejection of it, they state to 
he the enormous expense ‘in which 
it must involve the Company, which 
they consider as too great for the 
actual state of its affairs, They 
pay high compliments to the liberal 
and enlightened spirit and great abil- 
ity of the Marquis, though they only 
express their approbation of parts 
of his plan. They acknowledge, how- 
ever, the necessity of an improved 
education for their civil servants, but 
seem tu think that this object might 
be effectually accomplished by an 
enlarged seminary for oriental learn- 
ing at Calcutta, combined with an 
improved system of Education in 
Europe, suitable to the sphere of 
life in which their civil servants are 
intended to move, : 

It was for the specific purpose of 
securing such an improved education 
to their civil servants before they 
leave England, without detaining 
them till the usual age at which an 
university course fimishes, to which 
detention the Marquis had objected, 
that tne Court of Directors founded 
the institution in Hertfordshire. 

At this institution, the students 
commence a course of more general 
instruction than is to be found at 
schools, at the same period that they 
were to commence it in India, accord- 
ing to Lord Wellesley’s plan, and yet 
proceed to their destination at eight- 
een or nineteen, an age at which 
the constitution is supposed to be 
better fortified against the Indian 
climate than two or three years earli- 
er; and yet not sufficiently advanced 
to be open to those objections urged 
by Lord Wellesley against a detention 
till twenty-one or twenty-two. pp. 
11, 12. 

Mr. Malthus next enters on a 


statement of the plan of education 
at the College, and remarks, 
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It may, indeed, I believe, be safely 
asserted, that a considerable propor- 
tion of the students, who have pro- 
ceeded to India froin the College, 
have left it with more improved 
understandings, and with a greater 
quantity of useful knowledge, fitted 
for the early discharge of public busi- 
ness, than could be found amoung 
any set of young men, taken in the 
sume way and at the same age, 
from any place of education in Eu- 
rope; and many of them with such 
distinguished attainments already 
acquired, such means of acquiring 
more, and such fixed habits of honor, 
integrity, and good conduct, that 
mo situation, however high, to which 
they could be promoted, would be 
above their powers or beyond their 
deserts. 

With regard to what your lordship 
stated, respecting the separation of 
the young men who are educated 
for the civil service of the company, 
into a distinct class, resembling an 
Indian caste, I cannot but think 
that you must have been under some 
misconception as to the age at which 
the students enter and leave the col- 
lege. Your lordship has_ probably 
heard of a school connected with it, 
and may imagine that an exclusive 
system of education is pursued from 
the earliest youth, But, in fact, the 
numbers which come from this school 
are comparatively small; and these 
have always been mixed with sixty 
or seventy other boys entirely uncon- 
nected with India. The great body of the 
students come from the public and 
private schools of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, about the age of sixteen; 
and their residence of two, or at 
the mest three years, at the college, 
is so far from having the effect of 
giving them feelings and prejudices 
exclusively connected with India, 
that some of the complaints, which 
have heen made against the college, 
are, that many students acquire such 
a taste for the European part of 
their education, that they do not pay 
sufficient attention to the oriental 
part; and that, by their protracted 
stay in England, they strengthen 
so much all the ties which unite them 
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their friends and- their native 
country, that they are toe unwilling 
to leaveit. pp. 17, 18. 


to 


But there is another argument, my 
lord, which, in reference to the opin- 
ions expressed by your lordship in 
the house, must be considered as 
of great weight. Your lordship de- 
cidedly approved of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s collegiate establishment at 
Fort William, or at least most decid- 
edly preferred it to the college at 
home. But it was a marked feature 
in the Marquis’s plan, that the Com- 
pany’s writers should embark for 
India at fifteen or sixteen. Unless, 
therefore, your lordship could be 
certain that that part of the system 
would be given up, en which your 
noble friend lays considerable stress, 
consistency would require that you 
should argue with equal force against 
the establishment of a college in India, 
as for the suppression of the college 
in England. For your lordship 
would hardly contend, that youths 
going at fifteen or sixteen to India, 
where, the moment they arrive, they 
see on all hands that they are the 
members of a privileged order, will 
not be likely to resemble more in 
their exclusive feelings an Indian 
caste, than if they had lived till eight- 
een or nineteen under the British 
constitution, and had heard, as they 
might do, British feelings expressed 
by those around them, through the 
whole period of their stay, although the 
greatest part of it were devoted to 
their studies in the East India Col- 


lege. pp. 19, 20. 
Mr. M. conceives that “the 


difficulty of enforcing obedience 
to a code of academical regulations 
in India” is much greater than in 
England; that the means of loan 
and expenditure are of readier ac- 
cess; the influence of moral re- 
straint, much less; temptations, 
stronger and more numerous; and 
the power of authoritative control, 
either retaxed or remote. 
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In every point of view in which 
I can consider this subject, it appears 
tome highly advantageous, if it be 
possible, to secure the commence- 
ment of a university education in 
Europe, and highly disadvantageous 
to leave it to the first two or three 
years of Indian residence., 

But, fourthly, the most weighty 
practical objection to your lordship’s 

jan, remains yet to be considered. 
t takes for granted, that the East 
India Company's charter will not be 
renewed. But, as in the present 
temper both of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment and of the Company, there 
ig every reason to believe that it 
will be renewed, your lordship’s ob 
servations do not apply to the actual 
state of things. These observations 
were indeed made, if { recollect, 
chiefly upon the supposition of the 
administration of India falling to the 
government of this country, and of 
sts being necessury on that account, 
(and I think tt would be imperiously 
necessury,) to break down the Indian 
patronage in such a@ manner as te 
prevent % from destroying the balance 
of the British constitution. In this 
oint of view the suggestions of your 

rdship were of high value, and, 
with soiae modifications, might be 
adopted with great advantage; but 
they appear to me to furnish no plan 
fer securing an improved education 
to the civil servants in India, which 
can reasonably be expected to be 
put in execution on the renewal of 
the Company’s charter—an event 
of which there is little reason to doubt, 
pp- 31, 32. 


The Directors have concluded 
that the early age of 18 or 19 is 
the most eligible time for the de- 
parture of young men from their 
native country; when the consti- 
tution, being not yet fixed, is 
better adapted to encounter the 
climate than at a [ater period of 
life. Mr. Malthus therefore urges 
the advantage of sending out youn 
men with a foundation of orienta 
knowledge, and with habits of 


assiduous study, which will be 
afterwards either continued or at 
least renewed; and from previous 
considerations, he regards this plan 
as better fitted to accomplish its 
object, than a course of study, 
commenced and prosecuted under 
all the distractions attendant on 
a first arrival in India. 

Mr. Malthus points out the unfa- 
vorable operation of different circum- 
stances on the pastexertions of Hert- 
ford College; and after proposing ex- 
pedients for their removal, he re- 
commends the following observations 
to the candor of his noble adversa- 


ry: 


But Jet these disadvantages be re- 
moved, let the discipline be placed oa 
a proper footing, by giving full powers 
to the Principa and” Professors, with 
an appeal only to some one individ- 
ual of high rank, not immediately 
connected with the patronage of the 
students. Let the stability of the 
college be secured by some legislative 
sanction, which will prevent it from 
depending upon the variable wills of 
a Huctuating boty of Directors. Let 
the age of admission be sixteen, 
instead of fifteen. Let some moder- 
ate test be established, particularly 
in the oriental languages, to stimulate 
the industry of the most idle and 
least able students, and to prevent 
those from proceeding to India who 
can only be a burthen to the service, 
And, to these, let a few subordinate 
improvements be added, which need 
not be detailed here: and I should 
be very much deceived, if the in 
stitution did not answer the express 
purpose, for which it was established, 
in amore than common degree, 

I earnestly entreat your lordship, 
then, to reconsider what you have 
said on this subject. Recollect, my 
lord, that this is not a question about 
the general merits of public or private 
education, It has nothing to do 
with any general innovation in the. 
modes of instruction to be recom- 
mended m this country. Jt is one 
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of those practical questions, which 
must ofien come hefore a states- 
man—how to accomplish a particular 
object in the best mai ner—how tg 
supply a particular want most effec- 
tually, as well as most economi- 
cally. In the consideration of stich 
a question, it is impossible to form 
a correct judgment by taking only 
one view of it, A public schvo! and 
three years’ residence at one uf our 
universities may be decidedly the 
best education for an English states- 
man; but for an Indian statesman, 
who must be acquainted with the 
oriental languages, and habituated 
to Indian customs and manners before 
he loses his pliability, there is evi- 
dently not time for such a course. 
The oriental languages are best 
taught in the East; ‘but languages 
alone are not a sufficient qualification 
for the administration of the British 

vernment in India, and general 
nowledge is best taught in the west, 
The advantages of an Indian career, 
commencing at fifteen, with a view 
to an early return to Europe, is 
counterbajlanced by a weaker con- 
stitution, feebler European teelings 
and attachments, and inferior Euro- 
pean information. While the dis- 
advantages of a protracted stay in 
Europe and a later return, may be 
compensated by a constitution better 
ableto bear the climate, and a degree 
of European knowledge and feeling 
better calculated to infuse a spirit 
of British justice into a government 
over sixty millions of Asiatics. In 
short, whatever decision is formed, 
it must be a eompromise between 
various and contending difficulties. 
And amidst this conflict of opposite 
views, I am_ strongly inclined to 
suspect that a common schoul edu- 
cation till sixteen, with an early uni- 
versity education in Europe til eight- 
een or nineteen, accompanied by 
instructions in the oriental languages, 
is the best compromise that can be 
adopted; that is, that it unites the 
reatest number of advantages with 
2e fewest disadvantages; which in 
a case of this kind is the only rational 
Soutien for a decision. pp. 35- 
7. 
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Mr. Goodacre, the author of 
this pamphlet, professes himself 
deeply interested in the cause of 
the Education of the poor, and 
considering the New System, as 
practised by Dr. Bell, aud Mr. 
Lancaster, to be always inadequate 
and often pernicious, he has, with- 
out entering at all into the contro- 
versy between these worihy persons, 
examined the details of the widely 
extended plan. He weighs it in 
scales of supposed impartiality, 
and declares it deplorably wanting. 
We shall briefly state the heads 
of his principal arguments, under 
the tules—Classing of boys-—? rint- 
wg in sand—Reading lessons on 
boards—W riting on slates—Svyllalbvic 


reading — Arithmetic —— Rewards 
ainl Panishments — Order &c. — 
Ageacy of boys — Positive evils 
attendant on the system — and 


reasons. of its popularity—which, 
with a short conclusion, comprise 
the whole contents of the work 
hefore us. 

Mr. G. sets out with allowing 
that Mr. L.’s plan of fitting up 
ichool rooms, is better npon the 
whole than the mode in common 
use, and that dividing boys into 
classes is an eligible auxiliary to 
tuition :—but the invention of the 
latter is searcely held by any one 
to be a discovery of the present 
The readiag 
classes are divided according to the 
number of syllables, or ictters, 
in each word—to which it is ob 
jected that this is a very fallacious 
mode of estimating the dithe 
of the task. 

To WRITING IN SAND, to 
great objection: is neide by our 
author, while confined to 
infants, akthough, in some respects, 
he considers it as inc 


age. and spelliug 


ality 


mere 


mvenient, — 
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but he is clearly of opinion that 
this is no modern invention, and 
cites a striking extract from Piertro 
de la Valle, an ancient traveller, 
to demonstrate that this, as well as 
the vaunted priuciple of self-tuition, 
has for ages been practised in the 
Pagodas of India. 

Ju next considering Mr. L.’s 
grandest achievements, the teach- 
ing by lessons on beards, — the 
wonderful method by which one 
book may supply 1000 children 
at the same instant, the author 
(in a note) first observes that it was 
certainly practised by Jonas Hanway 
before the birth of Joseph Lancaster. 
In his “ comprehensive view of Sun- 
day Schools,” p. 3., he gives direc- 
tious for the alphabet “ printed 
and pasted on a board, and hung 
up, at which the master, or mis- 
tress, can point with a stick, and 
teach a number of children at one 
and the same time.”-—Its ierits 
are next investigated, and from 
plain examples the author infers— 
that it is ineflicient—as a suflici- 
ent variety of reading lessons &c, 
can never be thus procured ; and 
without this, they will soon cease 
to exercise the mind at all—that 
it is far from economical *—that 
it tukes away all power of selec- 
tion and change— and that it pre- 
vents that silent study, which is 
~» beneficial in the opening of the 
mind, and remembered with such 
dehehtful sensations, amidst the 
bustle of later years. 

The Plana of Writing on Slates by 
Dictation, whereby it isasserted that 
spelling and writing are learned by 
oné operation, is nextexamined It 
is argued that it canuot teach good 
spelling at the commencement of 
Kducation, as that must depend 
on previous reading, which the 


* Can this be recone:*-d wiih the broad fact of so many thousands of Children be- 
ing tanght for so trifling an eapense? Kev. 
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aathor thinks absolutely necessary 
to its attainment; and that as to 
writing, a fine hand can never be 
learned with slate pencils—and a 
merely legible one might be acquir- 
ed with ease without the assistance 
of the New Royal British or National 
Establishments. Dr. Bell's Syllab- 
ic Reading is thought likely to 
produce monotony, with but little 
advantage to compensate its pro- 
bable detriment to the tone and 
manner of pronunciation. 

We are sorry that it is vot in our 
power very minutely to follow Mr. 
Goedacre, through his examina- 
tions of Mr. Lancaster's ‘ Entive 
New System of Arithmetic.” Mr, 
L, discards the numeration table, 
and upon this it is observed, that 
the mere shape, and names of fi- 
gures, are taught without the 
glimpse of an idea — that there- 
fore the very foundation of the study 
is removed at its commencement — 
that the process is merely mechan- 
ical, not intellectual— that the 
knowledge acquired can therefore 
be only superficial — and that, 
however nimble the fingers may 
become, unless the mind can be 
sharpened together with the pen- 
cil, the pupil will remain really 
ignorant of the meaning of his own 
operations. According to Mr. G.’s 
calculation, too, the plea of economy 
fails—and. books, the food of the 
mind, are. wanting——while it will 
scarcely be considered as au inven- 
tion to direct the rubbing out of 
sums, instead of the more laborious 
process of transcribing them. 

We come now to the highly impor- 
tant chapter ou the rewards and 
punishments of the New System. 
Mr. G.-examines these separately, 
considering some as partially -use- 
ful, and others as highly pernicious. 
‘Thus.the Cards of merit may pro- 
duce dissension. and discord—the 
money tickets engender low and 
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eager desires of gain, -and substitute 
avarice in the place of generous 
emotion—while the frequent con- 
tests for superiority—the boisterous 
triumphs—and the gaudy trinkets 
with which the victor is bedizened, 
are calculated to agitate; inflame, 
aud divide. Itis contended also, 
that the class of merit, with its 
giittering medals, is quite imconsis- 
tent with the homeliness of a Qua- 
her, and his contempt for the 
distinctions of more substantial 
nobility. Among the punishments, 
the crying matches — mimick- 
ing Jews—suck finger babies— 
easy pillows and cradles — hen 
coops— suspended baskets—boxes 
on the ear inflicted by girls—eamo- 
mile tea for the ladies themselves, 
when they use their tongues too 
freely—and the making a boy a 
Bashaw of three tails, by as many 
rods tied to his coat “in due and 
regular distances,” and the letters 
fastened on his back—are despised 
as silly ;’—while the wooden logs, 
“as substitutes for. the pillory”— 
the slavish shackles—the manacles 
for the too active limbs—the link- 
ing offenders together with yokes— 
and the leaving them whole nights 
in the school room, wrapped up 
in blankets—are reprobated as 
barbarous. 

Of the boasted order and ar- 
rangement, it is contended, that 
it has more show than. use—can be 
but of slight individual advantage 
—and from the military nature 
of its evolutions, calculated. to 
incite. those martial emotions, 
against which a peaceful Quaker 
would denounce his severest cen- 
sures. 

Mr. Goodacre thinks that the 
AGENCY OF Boys, as employed 
in the Madras and -Lancasterian 
schools caa never be truly efficient 
—because they cannot correct the 
mistakes which must perpetually 
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arise—have no power of informing 
the mind, or directing the judgment ; 
and, with a very scanty portion of 
knowledge themselves, can never 
employ the skill, so peculiarly 
pecessary, in laying the feun- 
datiop of character, and mental 
improvement. 

Under the head of “ Positive 
Evils attending the New System,” 
the author gives his opinion, that 
the methods of teaching generate 
habits detrimental to future pro- 
gress— as making youths mechani- 
eal, instead of intellectual beings 
—slavish, iastead of active; de- 
graded, instead of erect — that 
the time of menitors is wasted in 
ehildish decisions, and their autho- 
rity more likely to make them 
empty coxeombs than solid and 
useful men—that the rewards puff 
up, and the pwnishments hatden 
the objects of them, while the spec- 
tators ave rendered catleus by the 
sight of the one, and envious by 
that ef the other—that the New 
System is calculated to paralyze 
the laudable ambition of the poor 
to send their children to cheap pay- 
sehools, and to injure the Sunday 
schiels, and set aside their bene- 
volent teachers. 

As causes of the Popularity of 
the plan are advanced, the degrad- 
et state of pay and charity schools 
—the royal patronage—the jea- 
lousies of religions parties—the 
exertions of the public press—the 
supposed disimterestedness of Mr. 
Laneaster, which the author flatly 
dentes—the swepposed misrepresen- 
tutions here laid to his churge, 
whieh he as plainly asserts. The 
pamphlet concludes with demand- 
ime a strict investigation into every 
spring of the macirinery of the plan, 
ai into the real individusl im- 
provement obtained from its com- 
plex operations. 


Full exposure of Ann Moore. 


Thus have we attempted to 
compress the whole of the argu 
ments of the Reverend gentleman, 
and present them without appro- 
bation, or controversy, to our 
readers. The subject demands 
the closest attention of eyes unbi- 
assed by party, and unclouded 
by prejudice. Mr. Lancaster's 
great and long promised work is 
anxiously expected by his friends— 
it will, we trust, demonstrate, at 
least, the singleness of his views, 
and the benevolence of his heart— 
and put the public im possession 
of complete data, fairly to decide 
this most interesting and momen- 
tous question. 
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It was in the year 1807, that 
Ann Moore first thought proper 
to cleehare, that, by the interference 
of Previdence, she was im a state 
to live without taking nourishment. 
The year ater, she was removed 
to a diflerent huwse, and under- 
went a watch by the inhabmants 
of the villaze of ‘Fetbury, whom 
she suceeeded in deceivmg during 
a period of sixteen days. These 
worthy persons, conceiving a pro- 
lengation of the experiment unne- 
cessary, gave an attestation ig 
favor of her pretensions, the eon- 
sequence of which was, that her 
reputation being established, she 
levied considerable sums from the 
sympathy of her visitors Last 
winter, several gentlemen became 
desirous of probing the matter to 
the bottom, especially after the 
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appearance of Dr. Henderson’s 
publication. Accordingly in \pril, 
a second watching was determined 
on, the result of which is well 
known. She contrived, however, 
_to go through the chief part of a 
week without much inconvenience. 
But on the seventh day, 


A fever, arising from abstinence, 
kept continually increasing. Parched 
with thirst, she requested the watch 
to give her cloths Sige’ in vinegar 
and water, which they did, and with 
these she kept wetting her mouth 
and tongue. The watcn in general 
wrung out the cloths hefore they 
were given to her; but Mr. Wright, 
surgeon, of Derby, being desirous 
of obtaining ocular proof ot her ability 
to swatlow, gave he: a cloth without 
wringing out. This she greedily put 
into her mouth, and he plainly saw 
the act of deglutition. 

On the eighth day, siie was exreed- 
ingly distressed Her pulse had in- 
creased until it amounted to 145 in 
a minute. 


On the ninth day she became so 
greatly reduced as to be in danger 
ofexpiring. Yet though her pulse 
at one wrist was entirelygone, and at 
the other seemed drawn toa thread, it 
was with the greatest difficulty that 
she could be brought to confess 
the imposture which she had prac- 
tised. In this, as in other points, 
her behaviour was altogether at 
variance with the precepts of mo- 
rality. 

She is now about 64 years of age, 
and must, when young, have been 
considered as possessing some share 
of personal charms. lier eyes have 
a particular penetrating keenness, 
indicative of her mind. Her neigh- 
bours now declare that she has been 
seen by them walking in the street 
by moonlight; that they have charg- 
ed her with it, but she persuaded 
them that it was her apparition 
Amongst al the impostors that have 
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ever offered themselves w the public, 
perhaps none were ever more capa- 
ble of acting their part than this 
woman. During the first watch of 
sisteen days, she contrived so weil 
as to dec: ive every one, and it is 
said, that ~he was “better in health 
at the end of the time, than when 
the examination was first establish- 
ed.” pp. 23, 24. 

On the whole, though this woman 
is a base mmposior with respect to 
her pretence of total abstinence from 
all toud whatever, liquid or solid, 
yet she can perhaps endure the 
privation of solid food longer than 
any other person. It is thought 
by those who are best acquainted 
with her, that she can exist on a 
mere trifle, and that from hence arose 
the temptation to say, that she did 
not take anv thing. If, therefore, 
any of her friends could have con- 
veyed a bottle of water to her, un- 
seen by the watch, and she could 
have occasionally drunk out of it, 
little doubt is entertained but that 
she would have gone through the 
month’s trial with credit. The 
daughter says, that her mother’s 
principal food is tea, and there is 
reason to believe this to be true. pp. 
27, 28. 

She professed herself to be a mem- 
ber of the church of England. She 
could, in general, suit her conversa- 
tion and profession to the principles 
of her visitors. If a Quaker or Me- 
thodist visited her, she became as 
one of them, and kindly inquired, 
how all the friends at id. 
p- 29. 
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Mr. DEALTRY endeavours to ob- 
viate the obiections which have 
been raised against the Society; 
and contends with great earnestness 
for the universal diffusion of the 
christian religion. 

The author recommends the four 
followine modes of extending the 
blessings of the Gospel, which, he 
says, “ cannot fail to produce, in 
time, a powerful effect :” 


1. The first is the simple dispersion 
of the word of God. The quiet distri- 
bution of the Scriptures will offend no 
prejudices and excite no alarm. The 
Bible will make its way in silence and 
in peace; «nd wherever it is received 
in a teachable spirit, it will assuredly 
give light and understanding. The 
benefits which will result from this 
measure to the native Christians alone, 
are incalculable. 


} 


2. Asecond method of extending 
the knowledge of divine truth has 
been suggested by the peculiar cus- 
toms of the east, and it has already 
received the approbation of this So- 
ciety. Public readers of the Koran 
and ‘the Shasters are to be found in 
many parts of India: the people listen 
without offence, and no opposition is 
excited. If the Christian Scriptures 
should be publicly read in the same 
manner, by persons appointed ex- 
pressly for the purpose, it is reasona- 
ble to expect a beneficial result. Some 
of the seed might possibly fall by the 
way side, and some among thorns or 
upon stony cround; but other seed 
would fall on good ground, and spring 
up and increase, and bring forth, thirty 
or sixty, or a hundred fold. 

$. But the circulation and public 
reading of the Scriptures in heathen 
lands, however important, will not 
fully meet the exigency of the case: 
and notwithstanding the very high 
autiority for an opposite opinion, the 
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cause of religion will, in India as well 
as in other countries, be greatly pro- 
moted by the zeal of intelligent Mis- 
sionaries. It has plea~ed God in every 
age of the Church, by the foolishness 
of preaching, to save them which believe. 
‘The very profession of a Missionary is 
calculated to engage regard; and if 
he have any portion of that spirit 
which rested upon the primitive 
teachers, the superstitions of heathen- 
ism will awaken all his charities, and 
call forth all his powers. To men of 
philosophical speculation he will begin 
by addressing himself with a due re- 
spect to their attainments: he will 
convince them by argument, that 
neither the principles nor the effects 
of their false worship are worthy of the 
Supreme Being; that the evidence 
upon which it rests is utterly incon- 
clusive, and that the legends by 
which it is supported are idle and in- 
congruovs. To the ignorant and the 
poor, he wili state at once the simple 
truths and promises of the Gospel: he 
will appeal to their consciences: he 
will show to them their need of a Re- 
deemer, and lead them to him, who 
came to seek and to save that which 
is lost. And to all men he will be 
ready to give a reason for the hope 
thatisin him. Many, whom his ar- 
guments do not convince, will be 
gained by his example: they will ob- 
serve his chastised demeanour and 
irreproachable conduct, and testify 
that God is with him of a truth. They 
will see his good works, and glorify 
his Father whichis in Heaven. Should 
we refer merely to the Apostolic age, 
in confirmation of the mighty effects 
which the preaching of the Gospel is 
calculated to produce, it might be ob- 
jected that the Missionaries of our 
days are destitute of the powers » hich 
were conferred in primitive times; 
and that the doctrines of the Gospel 
will excite little attention in Heathen 
countries, when deprived of miracu- 
Jous agency. But did not the great 
author of our faith, when he commis- 
sioned his disciples to teach all nations, 
impart also the promise that he would 
never forsake them? Lo! J am with 
you always, even to the end of the world. 
The age of muracles soon passed 
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away; but the minister of salvation 
still continued to preach Clirist cruci- 
fied. Multitudes were astonished at 
his doctrine, and tok upon them the 
y ke of their Saviour. It was the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, which, in 
the first as well as in later ages, im- 
parted repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. lt was 
this, which accompanied tie preaching 
of the Gospel, and completed, by its 
operation upon the heart, that convic- 
tion which miracles could produce 
only upon the understanding. Whe- 
ther it may please God, on extraordi- 
nary occasions, still to display his 
puwer by extraordinary mecuahs, we 
prams not to decide; but this we 
cnow, that his worship will be one 
day universal; that the Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness to all nations; 21 


that the preaching of the cross of 


Christ is among the chief meaus, by 
which he wiil accomplish that grand 
purpose of his will. 


4. There is yet a fourth mode of 


communicating the blessings of reli- 
gion, which, however slow in its ope- 
ration, is of incalculable moment: I 
allude to the instruction of children. 
To this system the Roman Catholics 
and the Mahometans have. alike been 
indebted for much of their influence, 
Nosingle method can be devised more 
simple, more easy, more unexception- 
able, or more certain in its results: 
aud the spirit with which it has been 


adopted by this Society on the coast oF 


Africa, may warrant the hope that it 
will not be neglected by usin the East 
The anxiety which is said to prevail, 
not only in the Peninsula,’ but at Cal- 
cutta, tor the acquisition of English 
literature, must be considered as a 
circumstance peculiarly favorable. It 
has been urged as a reproach to Chris- 


tianity, that its converts are chietly of 


the lowest condition; but the estab- 
lishment of schools tor the promotion 
of English literature, would soon do 
away,even the excuse for this disin- 
genuous aud untriendly charge. There 
is no doubt that children of the highest 


Castes would be glad to attend them ; 
and can it be believed that their fa- 
miliarity with the English language 
and with European Interature, would 
leave their minds in the fetters of 
superstition and the darkness of hea- 
thenism? It is by the confinement of 
the intellect that idelatry maintains its 
sway. If we open to them our fields 
of science, if we lead them to our 
schools of philosophy, if we travel 
with them in our variegated walks of 
morals and of taste, they will, iu due 
time, find their way to our temples. 
The influence of the Christian religion 
on the higher orders, wili be ielt 
through all the inferior classes of the 
population, The circulation of the 
Scriptwes and the labors of Mission- 
aries will come powertully in aid of 
this progressive improvement, and su- 
perstition will be effectually assailed 
in all her strong-hoids. 


ee 





BIRD’S VINDICATION 


OF A 
CRIMINAL PROCESS by BILL of 
INDICTMENT; 

Containing various Assignments of 
Perjury, against Wititam Smitu.who 
acted as Attorney to the late Sherifis 
ot Middlesex; and which, being woved 
into the King’s Bench, came on to be 
tried, in that Couit, on the 7th of 
December, 1812. 

In this Pamphlet, a Series of Abuses in 
the Sheriffs’ Office are developed—alike in- 
compatible with Law, Justice, and Hu- 
MANITY. Ilere is cxhibited a Case of 
such unparalclled atrociiy, that, in repeated 
and fruitless attempis to resist Extortion, a 
Delt of originally no more than FKORTY- 
NINE POUNDS, by tricking and crafty 
Maneuvres, has been swelled to the enor- 
mous Sum of EIGHT HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN POUNDS. 


If the practice were as pu 


as the principles of 
I lish Law, the Poor and Rich would thea 


indeed be upon a level. Anon. 


LONDON. 
Bird, 1813. S8vo. pp. 50. 
Bird, Prinicr. 


" See the very interesting pampblet of the Rev. Dr. John, Senior of the Royal 
Danish Mission at Tranquebar, just published by Rivingtons. 
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Mr. ABrott, counsel for the 


plaintiff, a respectable auctioncer of 


Wych-street, opened the preceed- 
ings; but as we shall state the 
prosecutor’s case in a subsequent 
part of our re arks, we think it un- 
necessary to dweil on the proceed- 
ings. As the principal assignment 
of perjury rested on the ground 
that Smith was cuiled for the plain- 
tiff in the foru.er action, and it 
having been proved that he was ex- 
amined for the defendant, the jury 
returned a verdict of — Not Guiliy. 

It appears, by the prosecutor's 
case, that he, in September 1810, 
with some oth: rs, became co-surety 
tor Drake, then entering on the 
business of sherilt’s officer for the 
county of Middiesex. If Drake, on 
receiving any money, should not 
pay the same to the sheriffs, when 
called on, the sureties were to an- 
swer the demand. Dake having 
seme time after failed to pay the 
sum of 49]1., the sureties were called 
upon to make good the same. Ae- 
cordingly, five of the sureties, con- 
stituting a majority of eight, pro- 
ceeded to settle with William Smith, 
the sheriff’s attorney. They raised 
281. 10s. which they paid Mr. Smith, 
and engaged to bring him the re- 
mainder in the course of a week or 
fortnight. Smith appeared per- 
fectly satisfied with this agreement 
at the time, but, before the latter 
period had elapsed, an action was 
brought against each of the sureties 
for the balance. it now re- 
solved to call on thy others for their 
proportionate shares, which being 
obtained, Bird repaired to Smith’s 
othce, when the following extraor- 
dinary proceedings took place: 

Rird. We are come, Mr. Smith, as 
Drake’s sureties, to pay your demand. 
Ve wi-h to know how much it is. 

Smith. 401. and 71. 6s. tor the actions 
brought, make 564. 6s. 


was 


Bird. [have paid you 28/. 10s. in 
part of the 492. 

Smith. Yes. 

Bird. Then there is, if vou must be 
paid for the actions, 27/. 16s. coming 
te you? 

Smith. Yes. 

Bird. As it is not a debt of our own 
contracting, and your writs are all 
returnable on a wrong day, you should 
charge nothing for them. 

Smith. Right or wrong, I must be 
paid tor them. 

Bird. If you must be paid for writs 
so detective, that they are no writs at 
all, 1 trust you will receive Bank of 
England notes. 

Smith Ishall not refuse them. You 
have brought a witness with you, I see 
(meaning one of the sureties, whom 
Sinith did not know). 

Bird. I have only received 18/. of 
those other sureties, who, on the 15th 
of Mav, omitted their payments; but 
since you must have 27/. 16s. I will pay 
you the remainder myself. 

Accordingly, Bird having paid him 
28/. in addition to the 28/. 10s. paid 
before, making, in all, the sum of 
56/. 10s. reminded Smith, that out of 
28/. there were four shillings coming 
to him as change. 

Smith. I have not got so much as 
four shillings in silver. 

Bleker. Bird, never mind the four 
shillings; let him keep it along with 
the sham writs. 

Bird Mr. Smith, I will now thank 
you to give mc a receipt for the 56/. 6s. 
as it is but proper that the other 
sureties should be satisfied of the 
money being paid. 

Mr. Bird, get out of my 
you are teo knowing for 


Smith. 
office, 
me. 

Blaker. It is proper we should have 
a receipt for our money. 

Smith. 1 will’ give you no receipt, I 
will take it on account. 

Blaker. You have never said there 
is any more due, but if there is, in 
God's name tell us what it is; and we 
will pay you, rather than be harassed 
in this manuer. 

Smith. Tvnere is a Replevin Bond, 
which the officer has taken, and must 
be paid. 
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Bird. How much is it, and we will 
pay it now? 

Smith. I have not yet made out the 
account, aud cannot tell wiat it is. 

Bird. Tien you give me a receipt 
for the 56/. 6s. and keep the tour shil- 
lings to pay for a stamp. 

Smith. Take back your 28/. and I'll 
punish you ali; get out of my office. 


Thus ended this curious and anzry 
interview with the man of law; and 
Bird, having taken back his money, 
proceeded to the house where the other 
sureties were impatiently waiting his 
return. Here he found, along with 
the sureties, Mr. Hughes, attorney for 
Mr. Winsbury, and it was then pro- 
posed, and a:reed to by all, that, as a 
gentleman of the law, he would be 
more likely than any of themselves, 
tu induce a min of Smith’s conse- 
quence and character to lisien to rea- 
son. Mr. Hughes, with the 28/. in 
his po ket, was accordinzly dispatched 
on this einbassy of peace; but soon 
returned with the money, Smith hav- 
ing again peremptorily refused tovivea 
receipt. 

To show that Smith himself was 
well aware that the writs for which he 
had charged 7/.0s. were amere nullity, 
instead of continuing the old, he 
brought eight fresh actions, one against 
each of the sureties, in a few days 
after the last-mentioned transaction, 
by writs of Clausum Frigit. To the 
writ against Bud, his atturney ap- 
peared; but the otner sureties, zlarm- 
ed at the consequeuces likely to result 
from a prutracted and endless litiza- 
tion with a man ike Smith, who could 
so easily retain in his own hands a 
nest-egg 10 hatch a fresh brood of ac- 
tions, thought 1 safest to settle with 
him, and accordingly paid him 
807/. 7s. which, tozether with other 
monies Smith had received on account 
of Drake's sureties, amounted to a 
much larger sun than the sheriff had 
any right to demand, tliongh varied 


and augmented by the dexterity of 


Sinith’s magnifying powers. 


A long series of remarks follows 
on the different items of Smith's 
bill, but want of room compels us 


to pass over this and other inte- 
resting matter. 

In the Appendix, a question oc- 
curs—“ how came Bird to fail in 
obtaining legal redress for acts of 
such flagrant injustice ?” to which 
we reler our readers, 

Mr. Bird inteuds to publish the 
outlines of a plan for forming a 
society to couuteract the fraudulent 
designs, and defeat the iniquitous 
proceedings, of worthless aud un- 
principled attorneys, who, sheltered 
by an enormous mass of technicaii- 
ties, and legal distinctions, plunder 
the middling class of society with 
impunity, and commit depreda- 
tions that call for the immediate 
and effective interposition of the 
legislature. 








EYPINIAOY ’HPAKAEIAAI. 
EURIPIDIS HERACLIDAE 
Ex Recensione Perrt Evmsiey, A. M. 
Qui Annotationes Suas 
ET ALIORUM SELECTAS ADJECIT. 
Oxonii:—Excudebat Samuel Col- 

lingwood. Pr. 6s. Gd. 18153. 





As Mr. Elmsley has already ap- 
peared before the learne.i world in 
the character of an editor, had the 
date of his former publications been 
within the period from which we 
commenced our labors, we should 
have noticed them in due course, 
and it would have been now merely 
necessary to report the appearance 
of the present volume, and to draw 
a slight comparison between it and 
its predecessors. But since the first 
of Mr. Elmsley’s works was pub- 
lished in 1809, and the second in 
1811 (the titles of both of which are 
given at the close of this article) we 
should exceed the plan proposed in 
the Prospectus, were we at this dis- 
tance of time to touch upon either 
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of them: and how deserving soever 
they may be of full and irequent 
notice, our aticntion for the present 
must be confined to the volume be- 
fore us. 

In conformity with our usual me- 
thod, we extract such part of the 
editor's preiace as will enabie the 
reader to furm some idea of Mr. 
Elmsley’s mteutions: but respecting 
the manner m which he bas executed 
his editorial office, we must not 
state more, than that the contents of 
the volume will amply repay the 
classical scholar’s perusal. Mr. 
Elmsley’s words are : 


Ipsis poétae verbis, textum vulgo 
vocant, Aldinue editiouis collutionem 
subjeci, eo scilicet consillo, ut primo 
aspectu cernere possit lector, quid his 
trecenlls et amplius annis In emen- 
datione nostrae rabulae tot eruditorum 
Virorum Ingenio atque industria p 
fectum esset Quid autem eo 
cuique deberetur, quae etiam ediiiones 
singulorum locorum veram scripiuram 
primae exhibuissent, in anuotationibus 
commemorandim reservavt. Non 
solum singularum vecum et singula- 
rum literarum varietaies diligenter 
enotavi, saltem cnotare volu!, verum 

} 






ub 


etiam accentus et spiritus Aldi e edi- 
tionis hunquaim cetato lecivre mulavi. 
Qued etiam de ier subscripte dictum 
velim praeterquam in x@;0 et simalt 
bus, in quibus diphthongum pro sim- 


plici vocali satis constanter exhibet 
Aldina. At vero distinctionum netas, 


praeter interrogationis siznum, tacite 
plerumque mutavi. Toues enim in 
hae re peccavit Aldus, ut si errores 


ejus diligenter exhibuissem, magnam 
lectori molestiam sine ul!a ulililate 
attulissem. 

Quod ad annotationes attinet, gra- 
tiam aliquam cum studiosa juventute 
forsan initurus sim, quod quicquid 
apud Brodaeum, Barnesium, Heathium 
et Musgravium repereram, quod fabu- 
lam nostram illustrare videbatur, in 
ubum corpus collegi et in annotatio- 
num mearum seriem inserul. Neque 
eraviter laturos arbitror virorum doc- 
torum manes, quorum scripta compi- 


lavi, quod non solum falsas eorum 
interpretations intelices conjecturas 
quamplurinas sub silentio praeeri, 
verum eliain Opulinas annotaliones, st 
quando paullo verbosiores videbanitur 
quam nostra tert wetas, vonnullls reci- 
vi. Loca 
etiam veterum sciiptorum ab us alle- 
gata, interdum pauilo aliter quam ipsi 
ecerait al.ezavi, et plerumque ad pa- 
glows et versus editionum quibus ipse 
uleébar citavl. 


Sis quads! In Compendium redes 


From these extracts, it appears 
that Mr. Elmsiey has intended and 
produced an editicn suited rather for 
young than advanced scholars. 
‘lhe latter will however be gra- 
tified to tind many passages in other 
plays of Euripides, together with 
some of lis feliow puets, corrected 
and explained in Mr. Elmsley’s An- 
notations. Of these tilustrations and 
ementations, bad the editor, in his 
respective works, given a list, with 
a very small labor to himself he 
would have facilitated considerably 
the trouble of reference to readers, 
who, irom occasional fits of idleness 
or forgetfuluess, do not notice, and 
cannot renember, at one time, 
what at another they would be 
glad to kuow and to remember. 
‘The plan which some coutinental 
scholars have adopted, of making 
indices in subsequent, adapted 
to preceding, publications, Mr. 
Elmsiey might have followed, 
usefully to the reader and benefi- 
cially to himself; as he would by 
such means have excited the curio- 
sity of the purchasers of the later 
volumes, by informing them of the 
contents of the earlier. 

As the brevity of our plan pre- 
cludes long extracts, we will just 
point out, by references to the fol- 
lowing passages, such notes as wiil 
give a fair specimen of Mr. Elmsley’s 
qualifications for the duty he has 
imposed upon himself: V. 2. 42. 
108, 198. 210. 245. 283. 287. 380. 


om ae 
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418. 602. £34. 649. 710. 721.752. 
805. 839. 852. 870 919. 924. 959. 
077. 1014. and in the Addenda, v.7. 
131. 387. 544. 693. 801. 

The former publications of Mr. 
Elusley, to which we have alluded, 
are the following : 

"APIZSTO®ANOTS *AXAPNHE. 
Aristophanis Comeedia \charneases. 
In usum Studiose Juventutis emen- 
data et illustrata. Oxonii. Excude- 
bat Samucl Collingwood. Veneunt 
apud J. Cooke et J. Parker et J. 
Mackinlay, Londini. Mocccix. 

SOSOKAEOTE OIAINOTE TY- 
PANNOS. Sophoclis C2dipus Ty- 
rannus. Ex Recensione Petri 
Elmsley, A. M. qui et Annotationes 
suas adjecit. Oxonii. ‘Typis Aca- 
demicis, Impensis Auctoris. Prostat 
venalis apud ‘fT. Payne, Pail Mall, 
Londini, Mpcccx!. 








THE 
MERCANTILE MAGAZINE 
AND 
QUARTERLY MISCELLANY OF 
LITERATURE 
For APRIL, !813.—No. 1. Vol-T. 
Conducted by Jonn WILLIAMS, Esq. 


LONDON: 
Souter, Svo. pp. SO. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
Squire, Printer. 

The only mode by which we can 
enable our readers to form any 
idea of this publication, is by laying 
before them the table of contents: 


CONTENTS—-PART I. COMMERCIAL LAW. 


1. Coniracts and Agreements for the 
Sale aud Purchase of Goods—e. Respon- 
sibility arising from ordering Goods tor 
others—3. Answering for the Debts and 
Respon ibility of others—4. The Law re- 
specting the Warranty of Goods—5. Can- 
tions to be attended to as to Demand of 
Payment of Debts—6. The Law respeet- 
ing the Carriage and Booking of Goods— 
7. Cautions to be attended to in forming 
Partnerships. Giving Characters to 


others—9. Usurious Contracts—-10. The 
respective Duties of Master aud Appren- 
tice—11. What Acts amount to Bank- 
ruptcy. 


PART 1[.—MERCANTILE COMMUNI- 
CATIONS. 

1. An Historical Sketch of the Rise 
and Progress of the East India Company 
—. The History of the British Coimage 
—3. The History of the Stocks or Publie 
Punds—4. The History of the Medium of 
Commerce, Williams's Laws of Trade and 
Commerce —5. Statement of the Public 

Nevenue and National Debt for Eight 
Centuries. 


PART II!1.—LITERARY GLEANINGS. 


1. Essays on the Manners, Customs, 
and Institutions of Ancient and Modern 
Nations, respecting Marriage and Di- 
vorce—2. An Account of Moscow. Dr. 
Clarke and Sir R. Worter—3. Russian 
Powers ot Imitation, Dr. Clarke—4, Ac- 
count of the Cossacks. Sir R. Wilson and 
Dr. Clarke—5. An Explication of the 
Change of Appearance in the Cametion, 
Jackson's Account of Morocco—6. Refuta- 
tion of Vulgar Errors as to whet is sup- 
posed to be Law—7. On the Insolence 
and Familiarity of American Servants. 
Parkinson's Tour and Janson’s Stranger— 
%. A surprising Instance of premature 
Genius—9. A surprising instance of Lite- 
rary Perseverance—10. Highland Super- 
stition. Mrs. Grant's Essays—i11. ‘The 
judicrous Examination of the Society of 
Gray's [on for Admission to the Bar— 
iz. An Encouragement to Authorship— 
13.'The singular Method of Horse-Racing 
in Ltaly. Macgill’s Trarvels—14. Changes 
in Manners at various Periods in Great 
Britain—i5. Male Acconchements—16. 
Effects of bad Pronunciation—17. Athe- 
nian Mode of Punishment for extortion- 
ate Tradesmen—18. The Laws of Sweden 
for the Encouragement of Military Ge- 
nius—19. The Character of the Spanish 
Peasantry. Jacob—20, The Character of 
the Chinese. Barrow’s Life of Lord Mac- 
artney—2i. The Pitch Lake in the Island 
of Trinidad. Transactions of the Geolo- 
gical Society—22. The Etiquette at Rus- 
sian Entertainments. Dr.Clarke's Travels 
— 23. The Pearl Fishery in the Island of 
Ceylon. Cordiner and Perceval’s W arks— 
24. Knouting in Russia. Sir R. K. Por- 
ter’s Travelling Sketches—25.The Chinese 
Language. Barrow's Travels in China— 
26. Elephant Hunting. Cordiner's De- 
scription of Ceylgn—27. An Account of 
Protessor Porson—?¢8. The Form and 
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Division of the Matter of the Bible. 
Reeves—29. The Wancing Snakes of 
Hindostan. Forbes's Oriental Memoirs— 
30. The Banian Tree. MWaurice’s History 
of Hindostan—3i. A Description of the 
Island of Java—32. The Oiigin of the 
Corinthian Order. Vitruvius—s3. Indian 
Hospriais for sick and infirm Animals, 


Forbes's Oriental Memoirs — 54. The 
French Conscription Law. Code de la 
Conscription, and Faber's Sxetches. Xe. 


PART 1V.—MISCE: LANIES. 
1. Abstracts of the Acts of Parliament 


relating to Trasie—ac. Ac. 


Extracts are totally unnecessary. 





THE HEART §& THE FANCY, 
orn 
VALSINORE. 

A TALE. 

BY MISS BENGFR. 

IN 1WO VOLUMES, 


LONDON: 
Longman, 12mo. 18/3. 
Strahan, Printer. 


THE object of this little work, is 
to evince, that the passions are 
noble, or base, as they are modified 
by generous, or sordid feelings, and 
that even misery may be extracted 
from that heart, which is open to the 
happy influence of philanthropy. 

Although this mora! principle is 
constantly kept in view, the tale is 
of a mixed character — including, in 
the compass of two smali volumes, 
a novel and a rowance. Whether 
the author was impressed with the 
dread of becoming tedious, or whe- 
ther she thought with Voltaire that, 
** tous les genres” were admissible, 
with the exception of the ennuyeur, 
it is certain that she has given 
scope to her various powers with 
considerable versatility. Without 
attempting to epitomize the work, 
we shall present a brief outline of 
the romantic part; which, though 


Benger’s Valsinore. 


introduced in an episodical shape, 
forms the basis of the whole. 
Cornelius is an trishman of the 
last century, Who, in consequence of 
the restrictions at that time imposed 
on his Catholic countrymen, re- 
ceived his education at Kome, where 
he. became intimate with the exiled 
princes of the house of Stuart, and 
devoted to their cause. He is re- 
called to Wveland, whence, growing 
impatient of inaction and obscurity, 
he resolves to emigrate, but pre- 
viously visits a friend im England, 
with whose sister he becomes so 
much enamoured, that his resolution 
is shaxen, aud he is about to relin- 
quish his purpose, when the Pre- 
tender makes his irruption into Eng- 
land. Cornelius is impelled by 
a romantic sense of honor to fulfil 
his former engagements, and is cou- 
sequently involved in ruin. He is 
renounced and even persecutedby 
his frie d; but Susanna proves 
more constant, and after preserving 
his life, unites her fate with his, and 
becomes the partner « f bis exile. 
Unwilling to separate wholly from 
Britain, they settle in America, where 
Cornelius, sexvsible of his former 
error, and anxious to restore to his 
son the birthright he has himself 
forfeited, endeavours to obtain a par- 
don, but just as this is achieved, he 
is visited by domestic misfortunes, 
and after a catastrophe, related with 
strong pathos, lie leaves America, a 
desolated man, without one object 
in existence. His feelings, on re- 
visiting Madeira, to which he had 
first conducted his wife, on leaving 
Euroye, are tenderly expressed ; 
but his grief is at length as- 
suaged by philanthropy: he re- 
turns to Europe; and, re-visiting 
England, relieves from extreme pe- 
nury the widowed mother of Alta- 
mont, to whom, however, le is only 
known by the name of Valsigore. 


The Puipit, 


The object of his bounty becomes 
the wife of Mr. Bruce, a clergyman 
with more worth than wealth, who 
superintends the education of her 
son; and, ata proper period, ap- 
prizes him of the secret donation. 
Of the mysterious benefactor all 
traces are lost, when another remit- 
tance, presented under the same 
signature, leads Altamont to hope 
that he is still in existence. But 
this opinion he forgoes, on tracing 
the name of Valsinore to a recluse 
at La Trappe, who had since pe- 
rished. On his return to England 
he is fully occupied with his passion 
for Cordelia, the hergine of the 
novel. The incidents connected 
with their mutual love, we profess 
not to communicate; but, in the 
sequel, Cornelius, who, under ano- 
ther character, has been endeared 
to both, having been previously re- 
conciled to the brother of his Su- 
sanna, avows himself the kinsman 
of Altamont, unites him to Cor- 
delia, and with patriarchal felicity 
closes his eyes in the house of his 
fathers. 

Miss Benger is already known as 
the author of one of the three poems, 
published in Bowyer’s volume, to 
commemorate the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; and it is obvious that 
the sentiments, contained in the pre- 
sent work, are in unison with those 
of her former essay. 








THE PULPiT; 
oR, 
A Biographical and Literary Account 
of emeent 
POPULAR PREACHERS; 

Interspersed with 

OccasionaAL CLERICAL CRITICISM. 
By ONESIMUY. 





—-—— There stands 
The legate of the Skies '—Ilis theme, divine ; 
His office, sacred; his credentials, clear. 
By him, the violated Law speaks out 
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Tts thunders; and by him, in strains as swect 
As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. 
Cowper. 
VOL. If. 


LONDON: 
Carr, Svo. pp. 384. Pr. 2s.6d. 


Whattingham, Printer. 


Tuts work principally consists 
of a series of essays on the general 
style and character of the eloquence 
of different preachers, in connexion 
with their personal characters, and 
the tenor of their religious doctrines. 
The names of those gentlemen, 
whose portraits we find sketched by 
the hand of our author, are included 
in the following table of contents: 

Contents. 

PreacnHers. Barrett, J. T.—Budd, 
Henry — Burder, Samuel — Carpenter, 
Elias—Clare, Thomas—Ciarke, Adam—- 
Clayton, John — Clayton, . George — 
Cocker, W. B.—De Coetlogon, C. E. 
—Fanconrt, W. L.—Foster, Henry— 
Frey, J. S.C. F.—Fry, Thomas—Goode, 
Wilham—Gurney, William—King, John 
—Leifchild, John — Lieyd, Richard— 
Lyndall, Samuel—Milner, lsaac—Ousby, 
John—Povah, Richard—Raffles, Thomas 
—Randolph, John—Richmond, Legh— 
Sheppard, Thomas—Sheppard, John— 
Smith, W. M.—Stevens, John—Thorp, 
William — Townsend, George — White, 
Henry — Wilkinson, Watts — Wilson, 
Daniel— Winter, Robert. 

Cuaracters. Cecil, Richard—Hum- 
phryes, W illiam— Middleton, Erasmus— 
Spencer, Thomas. 

Appenpix. Abuses of Prayer Meet- 
ings—Address to the Dignified Clergy— 
American Preaching—Bannerial Conse- 
cration—Contested Lectureships—Creed 
of the House of God—Dedication of the 
New Chapel at Liverpool—Doctrinal 
Immaturity in Celebrated Preachers— 
Gospel Preaching—-Homerton Academy 
—Jewish Rabbi’s two Exhortations to 
the English Israelites — Lethargy in 
Preaching—Prison Worship—Proceed- 
ings in the Case of Dr. Povah— Religious 
Services of the British Parliament—Sub- 
section of Ministers. 

We purposely refrain from ex- 
tracts, lest the experienced reader 
should suspect that our private 
friendship had been more interested 
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in the selection than our critical 
judgment. 

A third volume is preparing for 
publication. 














Complete Religious Liberty Vindicated, 
A LETTFR TO A FRIEND IN 
THE COUNTRY, 
Respecting the 
PETITION 
For the Abclition of all Penal Siatutes 
in Matters of Religion, 
Unanimously voted by the Dissenting 

Ministers of London and Westmin- 
ster, at Red-Cross Street Library, 
February 2, 1813; 
WITH REMARKS 
On the extraordinary Correspondence 
between the Rev. Josten Ivimey, 
and J. Butrerwortu, Esq. 
M.P. for Coventry. 

By JOHN EVANS, A. M. 
SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED. 
With a parting Word to Mr. Ivimey, 
and a Postscript relative to the 
Propagation of the Gospel 
in INpra. 

Obtrectatio ac livor pronis auribus accipi- 


untur. Tacitus. 
Consciences and souls were made 
To be the LORD’s alone! Watts. 
LONDON: 
Sherwood, 1813. Sve. pp. 32. 
Pr. 1s. 


Whittingham and Rowland, Printers. 





Tuis publication was excited by 
the proceedings in the House of 
Commons, relative to a series of 
resolutions, passed at an assembly 
of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
of the three denominations at Red- 
Cross Street Library. When the 
Resolutions, and a Petition, drawn 
up at the same time, were presented 
by Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Butterworth 
asserted that the decision of the 
meeting was not unanimous. This 
information was communicated to 
Mr. B. by the Rev. Mr. Ivimey, a 
Protestant Dissenter, who was pre- 
sent at a former meeting ; but Mr. 
Evans aflirms that the statement is 
incorrect. 
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The meeting, although with the 
same object, was held twice: firstly, 
on the 2!st of April, 1812, by ad- 
jouroment from the annual meeting 
of 1811; and afterwards on the 2nd 
of February, 1813. At the first 
meeting, a great contrariety of opi- 
nion had been maniiested; and at 
the second, severa! gentlemen, when 
the resolutions and the Petition were 
proposed, objected to the time of 
their presentation; ‘ assigning #o 
other reason than that an immediate 
presentation of it would seem to 
countenance the Catholic cause, and 
aid them in the accomplishment of 
their wishes.” Mir. Evans goes on: 


This objection was ably rep-lled by 
Drs. Rees, Lrnvsay, Smitu, and Cot- 
tren. Two of the demurrers ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied; and as 
there was no further oppositio», the 
matter appeared to be set at rest. 
The gentlemen who were so hostile to 
the Catholic claims, as to forego an 
application for their own rights, lest 
they also might be relieved—never 
divided the meeting, nor lifted up a 
single hand against the immediaie 
presentation of the Petition ! Accurd- 
ingly the Chairman pronounced it to 
be unanimously carried, in the pre- 
sence of these gentlemen, and not 
even one of them suggested the im- 
propricty of the use of the term una- 
nimous on this occasion. p. 12. 


Mr. Ivimey, however, although 
he did not divide the assembly, 
appears to have thouglit, that the 
term ‘“‘ unanimous” was not pro- 
perly used, and that the distinction 
between the tenets of the Catholics, 
and of other Dissenters, combined 
with the magnitude of the object 
coutemplated by the Catholic 
claims, were altogether of sutticient 
importance to justify a difference 
of opinion. 

We leave this to our readers; 
and come io the Resolutions, which 
are us follow: 
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At a General Mecting of the Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers of 
the Three Denominations resid- 
ing in and about the Cities of 
London and ‘Yestrinster, holden 
by Adjournment at the Library 
in Red-Cross Street, on Tuesday, 
April 21, 1812. 

Resotvep, That it is the natural 
right of all men to worship God 
agreeably to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 

That all human laws which serve 
to restrict them in the exercise of this 
right, are unjust in their principle, 
and in their tendency and operation 
highly injurious to the best interests 
of t religion, 

That this body regard with deep 
concern the existence, on the Statute 
Book of their country, of several laws 
of this description, which, in what- 
ever measure recommended at the 
several periods of their enac:ment by 
the plea of political necessity, are at 
present, from the change that has 
taken place in the circumstances of 
the times, and the more liberal spirit 
which prevails among all classes of 
the community, no less unwarranted 
by such plea, than they are repug- 
nant to the principles of Christianity. 

That, with the view of asserting 
their claim to the unrestricted free- 
dom of divine worship, and to an 
equal participation with their fellow- 
subjects of the privileges of the con- 
stitution, from which they are ex- 
cluded on account of their religious 
profession, a Petition be presented 
trom this body to both Houses of Par- 
liament, praying for a repeal of all 
the Penal Statutes now in force, 
whose operations extend to the pro- 
vince of Religion. 

Joux Evans, Chairman. 
pp. 7,8. 

It is evident that the third para- 
graph of these resolutions takes 
that for granted, which is the very 
subject in dispute. 

The Postscript, of which we give 
a part, refers to the propagation of 
the Gospel in India. 


I cannot help congratulating the 


Body of Protestant Dissenters at large 
onthe Ministers of the Three Deno- 
minations residing in. London and 
Westminster, having (Tuesday, April 
21; 1810) met at Redcross Street, and 
UNANIMOUSLY voted a series of resolu- 
tions, together with a Prtrrium to 
both Houses of Parliament, in tavor 
of the free propagation of the Gospel 
throughout the v ast territory of India. 
And a Deputation, consisting of the 
Kev. Dr. A. Rees—the Rev. Dr. J. 
Pye Smith, together with Messrs, 
Newman and Evans, were appointed 
to wait upon Lorp Hotranp; and 
Wiriram Saitu, Esq. M.P. to beg 
them to present the Petition to the 
Two Houses of Parliament. By adopt- 
ing safe, gradual, and efficacious means 
of extending the triumphs of the Gos- 
pel through distant regions of the 
globe—we accelerate the ac complish- 
ment of that most sublime of all the 
prophecies recorded in Holy Writ; 
Rev. xi. 15. “And THE SEVENTH aN- 
GcL sounded, and there were great 
voices in Heaven, saying—The king- 
doms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever !” 


We have orily to add that, in the 
course of his observations, Mr. 
Evans assigns a copious measure of 
praise to several statesmen and pri- 
vate individuals whose opinions 
coincide with his own. 
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TRAVELS IN SWEDEN 
During the Autumn of 1812. 

By TILOMAS THOMSON, M.D, 
F.R.S. L. & EB. F.LS. 
Member of the Geological Society, of 
the Wernerian Society, and of 
the Imperial Chirurgo-Medi- 
cal Academy of Peters- 


burgh. 
Illustrated by Maps and other Plates 
LONDON: 
Baldwin. 1813. 4to. pp. 460. Pr. 
Ql. 28. 
Baldwin, Printer. 
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Dr. THOMSON begins by giving 
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, . - . . 
the following reasons for the publi- 
cation of a book of travels alter a 
tour of very limited duration : 


T ne ae to apologize for venturing 
to lay before the public the fruits of a 
journey performed with such rapidity, 
and occupying so short a space of 
time as my tour through Sweden. 
My whole stay in that ki:gdom did 
not exceed six or seven weeks; and, 
as during that time, I traversed an 
extent of more than 1200 miles, it is 
obvious that my journey must have 
been made with too much rapidity to 
enabic me to lay in any great stock of 
accurate information. But, notwith- 
standing the rapidity of my journey, 
I found, upon comparing my journal 
with all the English books of travels 
through Sweden which I could find, 
that I had it in my power to lay much 
new information before the English 
reader. The mineralogy of Sweden 
had not been touched upon, except by 
oue or two German travellers; and as 
I suw a good deal more of the country 
than either Haussman or Von Buch, 
many of my mineralogical observa- 
tions will, I flatter myself, be found 
new. To the English reader they 
Ouzht to be interesting, because they 
exhibit a country exceedingly different 
froin his own, and almost entirely 
composed ot a rock which is rather of 
rare occurrence in Great Britain; 
being, as far as my observations have 
gone, confined to a few districts in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The prodi- 
gious eatent of gneiss rocks, which 
cover almost the whole of Scandina- 
via, when once fully known in this 
country, may have a tendency to pre- 
vent our geologists from explaining 
the structure of the earth from what 
appears in Great Britain alone; or 
from denouncing a rock as rare and 
insiznificant, because it may happen 
to occur but sparingly in Great Bri- 
tain. 

in the account which I have given 
of the late King of Sweden, and of 
the revolution which deprived him of 
the throne, 1 am sensible that I have 
differed in opinion trom a very great 
majority of the natives of Great Bri- 
tain. My own opinion was at first 


ject. 
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the same with that of the rest of my 
countrymen. But I was at consider- 
able pains in procuring information 
on the subject, and put questions to a 
great variety of people, Swedes and 
foreigners, nobility, merchants, and 
manufacturers, and never met with 
any diversity of opinion on the sub- 
All were unanimous in con- 
demning the policy of Gustavus IV., 
and in Peed are the necessity of 
the revolution, 

In the account of the manners and 
customs of the Swedes, I have con- 
fined myself entirely to the observa- 
tions which I had an opportunity my- 
self of making. Hence my details 
are scanty; but to compensate for 
that, they may be always depended 
upon. My information respecting the 
population, agriculture, manufactures, 
trade, revenue, mines, &c. of Sweden, 
is derived from very accurate tables 
relating to these particulars, which I 
partly procured while at Stockholm, 
and partly translated from the Me- 
moirs of the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences. These tables, most of which 
will be found in the subsequent work, 
I consider as of considerable value, 
and as throwing a new light upon the 
power and resources of this northern 
nation, which, in the present state of 
the continent, may perhaps play a 
conspicuous part in restoring that 
balance of power, the loss of which 
has been productive of so much 
misery to the greatest part of Europe. 
pp. V, Vi. 

On arriving in the road of Got- 
tenburg, he was greatly struck 
with the number of vessels at an- 
chor, although a fleet of three hun- 
dred sail had taken their departure 
a few days before. On landing, he 
was gratified with the appearance 
of the city, but experienced very 
different sensations after traversing 
the whole of it without being able 
to procure accommodation at a 
tavern. 

This total want of inns in a place 
like Gottenburg, which is at present 
a great thoroughfare, being the chaa- 


Sel 
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nel of communication of Great Bri- 
tain and the continent, is quite unac- 
countable. There are indeed at Mas- 
tuget two houses kept by natives of 
Great Britain, a Mr. Tod and a Mrs. 
Ribbens, which are the great rendez- 
vous of the captains of British mer- 
chantmen. But they are little better 
than ale-houses, and so crowded that 
you might as well attempt to lodge in 
the middle of Bartholomew fair. If 
any Englishman properly qualified for 
the purpose, were to set up a good inn 
at Gottenburg, he would ve certain of 
making a fortune in a few years. He 
ought to have an English, Cerman, 
French, and Swedish waiter, and he 
ought himself to be so far acquainted 
with all these languages, as to be 
able to understand the orders of his 
guests. Were he to establish a stage 
coach between Gotteuburg and Stock- 
holm, running twice or thrice a week, 


it would be an additional source of 


emolument, and would contribute 
much to the convenience of his 
guests. It would not be necessary to 
have all the horses requisite for such 
a coaveyance in his own possessjon. 
Ina country, where there is no chance 
of rivalship in such undertakings, the 
common post horses of the country 
would answer. Jt would be requisite 
only to settle at tie difierent post 
houses the time when the horses 
would be required, and to keep ex- 
actly to that time. A very smail 
capital would be required to com- 
mence such an establishment; and if 
it were rightly managed, nothing 
could turn out more profitable. 
Gottenburg is entitled to the name 
of a magnificent city. It consists of a 
long wide street called Stora Hamna 
Gatan (Great Harbour-street.) The 
houses on each side of this street are 
three stories high, built of stone or 
brick, and covered with white plaister. 
The wiadows are lurge, und all of 
them are folding windows atter the 
French fashion, No sashes are to be 
seen in Sweden. The routs are mostly 
flat and concealed, The houses are 
ajl large, and somg of them are deco- 
rated with pillars.. Along the middle 
of this street runs a canal, which is 
crossed at certain places by wooden 


bridzes. There are two of these 
bridges which are built for the conve- 
nience of carriages, and are decorated 
with wooden figures of lions and men 
in armour. The other bridges are only 
fur foot passengers. ‘This principal 
street is crossed at right angles 

three or four other streets, one | 
some of which the canal also runs. 
The principal of these are distin 
guished by the names of Nord Hamna 
jatun, and Svedra Hamna Gatan 
(North Harbour-street and South Har- 
bour-strect). Parallel to Stora Hamna 
Gatan, both on the north and south, 
there run other streets which are 
much narrower and not nearly so 
magnificent. Towards the west end 
of the town there is a hill about 100 
feet in height, up which some streets 
run. On the east side there is a 
marsh which must be very disagree- 
able in summer, though it may have 
its conveniences in winter. The 
streets are all paved with round 
stones; but there is no foot path for 
passengers either in Gottenburg, or 
in any other town in Sweden. pp. 7-9. 


Nothing could exceed the hospi- 
tality of the mercantile friends to 
whom Dr. T. carried introductians. 
Their attention amply indemnified 
him and his fellow-traveller for the 
deficiency of accommodation at 
the hotels. ‘The Swedes are fond 
of large parties, and he sometimes 
sat down to table with no less 
than fifty persons in a private 
house. Two o'clock is the hour of 
dinner, and the Swedes, like the 
French, observe the notable rule of 
eating of every dish set before them. 
They generally sit two hours at the 
dinner table, after which, on a sig- 
nal given, they get up in a body, 
aud, making a formal bow to eaeh 
other, adjourn to the drawing- 
room. 

Here a cup of coffee is served up 
immediately to every individual. It 
is but doing the Swedes justice, to say 
that their coffee is excellent, greatly 
preferable to what is usually druuk in 
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England. This is the more remark- 
able because the Swedes import all 
their coffee from Britain: its quality, 


therefore, is not dificrent from that of 


our own, and its superiority owing 
solely to their understanding better 
how to make it. You can get coflee 
in the meanest peasant’s house, and 
it is always exccllent. It is usually 
about five o’clock when coffee is over. 
The company separate at this time, 
either going home to their own 
houses, or sauntering about in the 
fields it the weather be good, 

They collect again in the drawing- 
room about half past six to drink tea 
Swedish tea is just as had as their c of 
fee is good. If an epicure could trans- 
port himself in a moment from one 
place to another, he would always 
drink his coffee in Sweden, and his 
tea in Enzlanid. The Swedish tea is 
su weak, that, happening one evening 
to sit by the lady who was pouring it 
out, it struck me that she had acci- 
dentally forgot to put in any tea, 
and was pouring out nothing but bot 
water: I took the liberty to notice 
this mistake, in order, as I thoughi, to 
prevent the lady, when the tea shou!d 
be handed. round, from being put ont 
of countenance by the detection of the 
oversight. My blunder occasioned 
much mirth, and the company, no 
doubt set me down as a person very 
little acauainted with tea, It is ae the 
quality of the tea that is bad, but the 
quantity employ ed isso small that von 
do not perceive the taste of it m ‘the 


water. So that in fact you are drink- 
ing in reality hot warer, sugar, and 
cream. The Swedi-h crezm, to d» 


them justice, is excellent. Though I 
have met with some Enylishinen, ac- 
customed to the London cream, 
complain of it us toe thick. 

After tea the company usually sit 
down to cards: supper is served up 
about nine, and the party separate for 
the evening between eleven and 
twelve. In some houses, the interval 
between tea and supper was filled up 
by music. The Swedish instrument 
is a kind of harpsichord, not equa! in 
its tones to our pianoforte. The 
music played is always Italian, and 
some of the ladies usually accompany 


who 
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the instrument with their voice. T 
could not find out that the Swedes 
bad any peculiar music of their own; 
at least I could not succced in Stock- 
holm in procuring any specimens of it. 
All the music exposed for sale was 
Italian. pp. 13, 14. 


During the winter the cold 
Sweden is considerably less intense 
than in the same latitude in Russia. 
From a comparative table (p. 405,6) 
there appears a difference of 7} de- 
grees of Fahrenheit in the six win- 
ter months in favor of Stockholm, 
when contrasted with Petersburg. 
In the summer months, the average 
balance is only two degrees int 
favor of Stockholm, and the months 
of July and August are even hotter 
in Petersburg. A Swedish winter, 
though apparently colder than our’s, 
is much less unpleasant, rain being 
comparatively unfrequent, and the 
roads and streets generally in a 
comfortable condition. Nor do 
the Swedes sufler in the inside of 
their houses so much from cold as 
the inhabitants of northera 
climes. 


less 


The Gre-place is a rectangular pa- 
raliclopiped, about the size of the 
doors, without any ash pit below, or 
passage to admit air other than the 
door: the vent is behind. At first it 
occupies the whole roof of the stove, 
but speedily becomes nartower; at 
the top there is always a damper by 
meuns of which the vent may be 
closed up at pleasure. During winter, 
a fire of wood is lighted in this stove 
twice a day; as socn as it is burnt out 
the damper is shut. By these fires, 
assisted by double windows and close 
deors, their roonis are kept comfort- 
ably warm all the winter. The conse- 
quence is that much more cold is felt 
in warmer climates during winter 
than in Sweden. A Swedish gentle- 
man, who had passed a winter in 
London, told me that he never felt 
comfortably warm all the time. The 

case must be still more dis: agreeable 
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in Sicily and Italy, where there are 
eften no fire-places at all, and no 
means of warming a room, however 
cold the weather may be. pp. 111,1 


A large proportion of the pre- 
sent volume is appropriated lo 
minera!oical details. These, what- 
ever max be their importaac e, we 


must, in considerstion of our limits, 
pass over, and caect our allention 
to topics of more general interesi. 
‘ie appearance of the Swedish 
peasantry ts very striking to a nailve 
of Creat Britain, whe is accustomed 


to .o vreat a diversity in the features 
of the people with whom he associ- 
ates. ‘The Swedes have all light 


flaxy hair, and a ruddy countenance. 


I would say that a certain degree of 


flubbiness is visible in their com- 
plesions. There is nothing to be seen 
which indicates the existence of the 
more violent passions; but every one 
expresses a docility and good humor 
in his face, which 1 believe all pos- 
sess, almost toa man. I have often 
gone into a Swedish cottage in the 
middle of the night, where the whole 
family, to the nuinber of six or eight, 
were usleep in different beds; awa- 
kened the whole family, and sent the 
hollenkarr to ramble through the 
woods in the dark, % 
three or four miles, in quest of horses. 
The family were made to get up, and 
kept out of bed perhaps tor two or 
three hours. All the while they pre- 
served the most perfect zood humor, 
hever attempted to persuade you to 
stop all night, nor seemed to feel the 
inconvenience to wiich they were 
put. 

The peasants in Sweden seem to 
be a most amiable and innocent race. 
Most of them can read and write: 
they are all clean and well dressed in 
coarse blue cloth, manufactured in 
Sweden. I do not mean to say that 
blue is the only color which they 
wear, but it is by far the most com- 
mon. They have all round hats, and 
mostly wear silk handkerchiefs about 
their necks. The women are dressed 
somewhat like the common people in 
ihe north of Scotland; but they are 


to a distance of 


all distinguished by a white hand- 
kerchiet doubled into a triangular 
shape, which is thrown over tieir 
hear, aud tied under their chin, while 
one of the corners hangs between the 
shoulders behind. 

They have one fault common to 
them with most nations where the 
communication is not very frequent. 

‘hey bave no fixed prices, and are 
always inclined to take advantage of 
the necessities of strangers to get a 
greater suin of money than is con- 
sistent with strict hunor and gene- 
rosity. pp. 29, 30. 


Next to the national manners 
and character, the politics of the 
Swedish government are the point 
which excite the curiosity of the 
reader. To this topic Dr. ‘Thomson 
recurs repeatedly, and dwells (pp. 
146, 438) with much satisfaction 
on the character of Bernadotte: 
The discretion of that officer in re- 
fusing, last year, the tempting offers 
of Bonaparte, acquires an addi- 
tional claim to praise, when we con- 
sider the deeply-rooted prejudices 
of the Swedish nation. 


Nothing would have heen‘easier for 
him than to have induced Sweden to 
enter into an alliance with France, 
The Swedish nobility have all bad a 
French education, and they have 
adopted a good deal of the manners 
and opinions of that volatile and un- 
eg a nation. The Swedes have 
xcen so long accustomed to an alli- 
ance with France, that it has become 
in some measure natural to the na- 
tion. They have imbibed the opi- 
nions, which Bonaparte has divulged 
with so much industry, respecting the 
danger of Great Britain holding the 
dominion of the sea , and the injury 
which British commerce and Britis 
manufactures do to other nations. 
These opinions I admit to be incon- 
sistent with the knowledge of the 
first principles of commerce and even 
of common sense, and show a most 
iniserable ignorance of the real inte- 
rests and real state of Europe. Yet I 
have heard them gravely maintained 
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by some of the most sensible men in 
Sweden. Ifto all this we add the severe 
treatment which they have met with 
from the Russians, and the natural 
jealousy which every nation must 

ave of a powerful and encroaching 
neighbour, we shall not be surprised 
that the great body of the Swedes in 
the present war take the part of the 
French, and are secretly hostile to 
Britain and Russia. When I was at 
Stockholm this appeared very strongly 
marked. When any news arrived of 
successes gained by the Russians, the 
faces of every one you met indicated 
disappointment and uneasiness. When 
news arrived of successes gained by 
the French, every person was in ec- 
stasy. I except from this the German 
and British merchants who reside in 
Sweden, and who constitute a small, 
but respectable and wealthy, body. 
pp- 146, 7 

Darandotte’> conduct im this deli- 
eate situation was dictated en tirely by 
prudence. THe amused both parties 
without declaring for either, and pro- 
bably both parties were secretly in 
expectation that he would ultimately 
fvclare in his own favor. Bonaparte’s 
@isastrous campaign terminated in 
the destruction of his immense army, 
and obliged him to transfer the field 
of dispute from the banks of the 
Dwina to those of the Elbe; and, in 
ftead of overrunning and destroying 
Russia as he had predicted, he was 
under the necessity of exerting all his 
energy im order to preserve, if pos- 
sible, his influence over Germany. 
The cotifederation of the Rhine fell to 
pieces; the Emperor of Austria as- 
sumed a tone of independence, and 
the King ef Prussia, from an ally and 
a subject, became an implacable and 


active eneiny. In this situation of 


affairs, the Crown Prince of Sweden 

chose his side, declared himself in 

tuvor of the views of Great Britain 
1 


und Russia, and hostile to those of 


France. Such a declaration from a 
man of Bernadutte’s consummate 
prudence and great abilities ought to 
have considerable effect upon our opi- 
nions of the result of the next cam- 
paigu. It indicates that, in his opi- 
nion, Dunaparte cannot again recover 


his influence in Germany, nor threaten 
the freedom of the Baltic. p. 436. 


The last part of the volume con- 
tains a variety of statistical tables, 
which are explicit, in regard, not 
only to the population of Sweden, 
but to the respective occupations 
of different classes of the inhabi- 
tants. Since the loss of Fivland, 
the subjects of the Swedish crown 
do not exceed two millions, five 
hundred thousand, and limited as 
is this number for the extent of ter- 
ritory, the ratio of increase is slower 
than in England. Unproductive as 
is the soil of Sweden, it might main- 
tain a very great additional num- 
ber, were not the farming of the 
most wretched description, Their 
ploughs are so light, as to do little 
more than scratch the surface of 
the ground; nor are their cattle 
sufficiently numerous for the pur- 
pose of manure. The insignificant 
size of their farms, and the almost 
totel want of farming capital are 
mpedimetits to improvement of a 
very serious description. Nor is 
the agricultural life of the Swedes 
so favorable to longevity as the ru- 
mored health of northern latitudes 
would induce us to imagine. 


From the table it appears that the 
proportion of inhabitants living in 
towns is to that living in the country 
as 1to9. This isa very small pro- 
portion indeed. I presume I am 
within bounds when [ say, that in 
Great Britain almost one-half of the 
inhabitants live in towns, and I be- 
lieve the proportion to be still greater 
in Holland and France. Yet, it does 
not appear, notwithstanding — this 
enormous difference in favor of Swe- 
den, that it is so healthy a country as 
England. For the average number 
of deaths in Sweden is 1 in 43, while 
in England it is one in 49, and in 
Wales one in 60. This is a striking 
proof that the state of n: iture, in which 
@ great part of Sweden is allowed to 
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the cultivated staic oF Luazlan In- 
deed this is what one would expect. 
The marsiies, the nps; the damp 
furests he one, must be much 
more 1 to health, than the dry 
corn-ficids or pasture grounds of the 


other. A country covered with wood, 
indeed, is not so unhealthy in a cold 
as in a warm climate; yet even in the 
coldest climate it must occasion stage 
nations of water, and induce a certain 
degree of humidity in the atmosphere, 
which cannot tut be more or less in- 
jurious to the health of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘That it is not the coldness of 
the climate which occasions an infe- 
riority in point of healthiness, is ob- 


vicus from this circumstance, that 
the rate of mortality is considerably 
less in the northern than in the south- 
ern parts ot Sweden; as any one may 


sausiy himself, by inspecting the 
table. pp. 419,20. 


We conclude by a list of the 
plates and maps in this voluine: 


Portrait of the Crown Prince—Map 
of Sweden—Map of Gothland—View of 
the Hill Kinnekulle—The Faleo Umbri- 
nus—Geognostic Map of Nerike--Map 
of Stockholm—Portrait of the late King 
Gustavus Adolphus—The Copper Mine 
of Fahlun—Perpendicular Section of 
}itto—View of the Mountain Taberg— 
Geognostic Map of Sconia—Geognostic 
Structure of the Provinces, 
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i'wis novel exhibits a very singu- 
iar train of adventures. ‘The he- 
roine, as her name seewis to Mmport, 
is a kind of female Howard, who 
wanders about the earth, periform- 
ing ofiices of goodness and charity. 
We are first made acquainted with 
her in Ireland, residivg, in a state 
of dependence, on a spot near the 
abbey of Holy Cross. She ex- 
changes ore protector for another, 
and in the latter she is so fortunate 


as to discover her father. This 
personage, denominzted Angelo 


throughout the novel, is the cele- 
brated Irish patriot, ‘Tartane Angelo 
O’More. He had been compelled 
to quit his native country, on ac- 
count of his unguarded attachment 
to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, by which be was led into a 
pstriotic contest with the esta- 
blished powers. Proceeding to 
South America, he entered into the 
service of the Spanish government, 
but was taken prisonerby the natives, 
while endeavouring to quell an in- 
surrecition, that had been excited 
by the tyranny of their rulers. His 
life was saved at the intercession 
of an Ifdian princess, Chili; and 
“he remunerated her for his life— 
with love.”—Vaga was the issue of 
their iarriage. By the treachery 
of a rival, Ou-san-quey, who was 
enamoured of Chih, her husband was 
seized and confined; and, to aggra- 
vate his misfortune, “ his savage 
keeper prepared for him an endless 
rack in reporting that Chili was 
the coufederate of her betrayer.” 
Recovering his liberty, he returns 
to Ireland, and acquires the pos- 
session of considerable wealth by 
the disposal of his jewels. . His in- 
faut daughter had been formerly 
entrusted to a faithful domestic, 
who died soon after his arrival in 
Ireland, leaving Vaga, in the cha- 
racter of a foundling, to the casual 
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protection of her paternal grand- 
father. After the death of her 
progenitor, Angelo, under a dis- 
guise concealing his identity, ar- 
rives in time to redeem his daugh- 
ter from the cold countenance of 
his younger brother, who had suc- 
ceeded to the property of their 
common father. Chili, the wife of 
Angelo, and the mother of Vaga, 
reaches Ireland in a condition of 
great distress, and is harshly treat- 
ed by her husband, who still labors 
with the delusion of her infidelity. 
Vaga, touched with compassion for 
the wretched outcast, is still more 
powerfully affected, when she hears 
of their mutual affinity, and persists 
in following her to Dublin, not- 
withstanding the instances of her fa- 
ther. They separate, with a mingled 
sentiment of anger and grief on the 
part of Angelo; and, with a feeling 
divided between sorrow and sus- 
pense, on that of his daughter. She 
meets with Chili at Dublin, and en- 
joys the happiness of rescuing her 
mother from death. Angelo, un- 
able to resist the dictates of affec- 
tion, adopts the same resolution as 
his absent daughter; and, after his 
arrival at Dublin, allows free scope 
fo the exercise of her benevolent 
temper, by the supply of large sums 
of moncy under the fictitious sig- 
Riture of Bathmendi. Vaga pro- 
ceeds on her travels, in the com- 
pany of her mother, Chili, and Be- 
fiigma, an experienced widow. She 
Visits several European couutries, 
and continues her journey to Egypt. 
Osmond Bey is deeply smitten with 
the fair stranger; but, notwith- 
standing her. sense of his merit, 
she reniains infiexible to his most 
urgent entreaties, and takes mea- 
sures for her departure. ‘The three 
female travellers, on quitting Egypt, 
are attended by two pilgrims, and 


a Moor, recommended by the Bey, 
and commanding a trusty band of 
Mamelukes. After landing in 
Turkey, our heroine, who has only 
to appear and to conquer, inspires 
Prince Abdallah, the son of the 
Grand Signior, with a passionate 
admiration, which does not shrink 
from the use of unlawful means. He 
attempts to carry her off; but is re- 
ulsed by the united efforts of the 
a his Mamelukes, and the two 
pilgrims, of whom the younger is 
mortally wounded in the conflict. 
He is ascertained to be Edwy, an 
engaging and accomplished youth, 
whose family had been the object 
of Vaga’s bounty in Ireland, and 
who had excited, in the bosom of 
his benefactress, an interest corre- 
sponding to the sincerity of his own 
passion. They now mect again, 
only to feel more acutely the dis- 
tress of parting for ever. The 
Moor is discovered to be Osmond 
Bey, who had contrived to soothe 
his disappointed hopes by acting 
as the voluntary guardian of those 
virtues, to which he could not ob- 
tain the title of a legal protector, 
By the persuasion of Vaga, he re- 
turns to Egypt, and they maintain 
a correspondence by letters. Vaga 
revisits lreland with her two female 
companions, and the surviving §pil- 
grim, who is her own father, An- 
gelo. After several letters had 
passed between herself and Os- 
mond, the latter visits London, 
and prosecutes his epistolary court- 
ship. Vaga continues faithful to 
the memory of her first love, 
but, as the agitation of Osmond 
throws him into a violent fever, she 
begins to meditate on the folly of 
shaving her affections between the 
living and the dead; and, hastening 
to London, she attends Osmond, 
duriig his illness, with unwearied 
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assiduity. As pity adds new fervor 
to her love, she gradually yields to 
the remonstrances of her father; 
and, to hush the whispers of scan- 
dal, which had not failed to censure 
the fond and confiding intimacy of 
the lovers, they seek for the bane 
and the antidote of their different 
anxieties in a marriage licence. 
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CALAMITIES OF AUTIIORS; 


Including some Inquiries respecting 
their Moral and Literary Characters. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
** Curiosities of Literature.” 

“ Such a superiority do the pursuits of Litera- 
ture possess above every other occupation, that 
even he who attains but a mediocrity in them, 
merits the pre-eminence above those that excel 
the most in the common and vulgar professions.” 


Hume 
LONDON: 

Murray. 1812. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
Pr. 16s. 


Nichols and Co. Printers. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. D'Israeli has 
drawn up a fearful catalogue of 
literary calamities, it is by no means 
his wish to deter the British uation 
from literary pursuits. He thus 
explains his object: 


Let it not be conceived that I mean 
to degrade, or vilify, the Literary Cha- 
racter, when I would only separate 
Tur, Autnor from those pollutors of 
the press, who have turned a vestal 
into a prostitute; a grotesque race of 
famished buffoons or laughing assas- 
sins; or that other populace of un- 
happy beings, who are driven to 
perish in their garrets, unknown and 
unregarded by ail, for illusions which 
even their calamities cannot disperse. 
Poverty, said an Ancient, is a sacred 
thing—it is, indeed, so sacred, that it 
creates a sympathy even for those 


who have incurred it by their folly, or 
plead by it for their crimes. 

The history of our literature is in- 
structive—let us trace the origin of 
characters of this sort among us; 
some of them have happily disap- 
peared, and, whenever great Authors 
obtain their due rights, the Calamities 
of Literature will be greatly dimi- 
mished. Vol. 1. pp. 3, 4. 


He afterwards explores the gene- 
alogy of “ Authors by Professiony” 


It is known that, during the admi- 
nistration of Harley and Walpole, this 
class of Authors swarmed and started 
up like mustard-seed in a hot-bed. 
More than fitty thousand pounds were 
expended among them! Faction, with 
mad and blind passions, can affix a 
value on the basest things that serve 
its purpose." These “ Authors by 
Profession,” wrote more assiduously, 
the better they were paid; but as at- 
tacks only produced replies and re- 
joinders, to remunerate them was 
heizhtening the fever, and feeding 
the disease. They were all fighting 
for present pay, with a view of the 
promised land before them ; but they 
at length became so numerous, and 
so crowded on one another, that the 
Minister could neither satisfy pro- 
mised claims nor actual dues. Vol. 1. 
pp: 9, 10. 

It was from a knowledge of these 
“ Authors by Profession,” writers of a 
faction in the name of the commu- 
nity, as they have been well described, 
that our great Statesman Pitt fell into 
an error which he lived to regret. He 
did not distinguish between Authors; 
he confounded the mercenary with 
the men of talent and character; and 
with this contracted view of the poli- 
tical influence ot genius, he must have 
viewed with awe, perhaps with sur- 
prise, its mighty labor in the volumes 
of Burke. Vol. 1. p. 12 

Look on the fate and fortune of 
Amhurst. The life of this “ Author 
by Profession” points a moral. He 
florished abgut the year 1730. He 


* Anample view of these lucubrations is exhibited in the early volumes of the 


Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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passed through a youth of iniquity, 
and wus expelled his college tor his 
irregularities: he had exhibited no 
marks of regeneration when he as- 
sailed the university with the peri- 
odical paper of the Terre Filius; a 
witty Saturnalian effusion on the 
mauners and toryisin of Oxford, where 
the portraits have an extravagant 
kind ot likeness, and are so false and 
so true, that they were universally 
relished, and individually understood. 
Amhurst, having lost his character, 
hastened to reform the morals and 
politics of the uation. _ For near 
twenty years he toiled at “ The Cratts- 
mun,” of which ten thousand are said 
to have heen sold in one day. Admire 
this patriot! au expelled collegian be- 
comes an outrageous zealot for popu- 
lar reform, and an intrepid Whig can 
bend to be yoked to all the drudgery 
of a faction! Ambhurst succeeded in 
writing out the minister, and writing 
in Bolingbroke and Pulteney. Now 
came the hour of gratitude and gene- 
rosity ! His patrons mounted into 
power— but—they silently dropped the 
lustrument of their ascension. The 
political prostitute stood shivering at 
the gate of preterment, which his 
masters had jor ever thing against 
him. He died broken-hearted, und 
owed the charity of a grave to his 
bockseller. Vol. 1. pp. 13-15. 


The Contents of tie two volumes 
are as under: 


Contexts or Vor. I. 


Authors by Profession-—Guthrie and 
Amhurst—Smollett— The Case of Au- 


thors stated, including the History of 
Literary Property—The Suficrings of 


Authors— A Mendicant Author and the 
Patrons of former ‘lime - 
his Melancholy-—The Pains of Fastidious 
Egotism—lutivence of a bad Temper in 
Criticisin— Disappointed Genius takes a 
- fatal Direction by its Abuse—The Ma- 
ladies of Authors—Literary Scotchmen 
and Lrishinen—Laborious Authors— The 
Despair of Young Poets—The Miseries 
of the First English Commentator—The 
Life of an Authoress — Apology for 
Wood’s Athene Oxonierses, with aa 
Idea of Literary History. 


—Cowley: of 


justice, not charity.’ 
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Contents or Vor. IT. 

Literary Ridicule, illustrated by some 
Account of a Literary Satire—Literary 
Hatred, exhibiting a Conspiracy against 
an Author—Undue Severity of Criticism 
—A Voluminous Author without Judg- 
ment—Genius and Erudition, the Vic- 
tims of immoderate Vanity— Genius, the 
Dupe of its Passions—Literary Disap- 
poiutments disordering the Intellect— 
Rewards of Oriental Students—Danger 
incurred by giving the Resuit of Literary 
Enquiries—-A National Work whieh 
could find no Patronage—Miscries of 
successful Authors—-The Illusions of 
Writers in Verse. 


Each chapter is illustrated by 
divers examples appropriate to its 
tile, and involving the names of 
authors, who have been long num- 
bered among the inmates of every 
literary cabinet. In a chapter of 
Vol. 1. is discussed the subject of 
copyright; and those wretched 
legal quibbles are justly ridiculed, 
by which an attempt was once made 
to deprive authors of all exclusive 
advantage from their own original 
works. 

Authors continue poor, and Book- 
sellers become opulent; an extraur- 
dinary result! Bookseliers are not 
agents for Authors, but proprietors of 
their works; so that the perpetual re- 
venues of literature are solely in the 
possession of the trade, 

Is it then wenderful that even suc- 
cessful Authurs are indigent? They 
are heirs to turtunes, but by a strange 
singularity they are disinherited at 
their birth ; for, on the publication of 
their works, these cease to be their 
own property. Let that natural pro- 
perty be secured, and a govd book 
would be an inheritance, a leasehold 
or a freehold, as you chuse it; it 
inigkt at least last out a generation, 
and descend to the Author’s blood, 
were they permitted to live on their 
father’s glory, as in all other property 
they do on his industry, Vol. 1. pp. 
25, 6. 

Authors may exclaim, “ we ask for 
’ They would not 





owe 


> 
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need to require any faver, nor claim 
any other than that protection which 
an enlightened zovernment in its wis- 
dum and jusiice, must bestow. “They 
would leave to the public Cisposition 
the sole appreciation of their works; 
their book must make its own for- 
tune; a bad work u:ay be cried up, 
and a good work may be cried duwa; 
but Faction wiil soen lose its voice, 
and ‘Truth acquire one. The cause 
we are pleading is not the calamities 
of indificrent writers; Lut of those 
whose utility, or whose genius, long 
survives that limited term which has 
been so hardly wrenched from the 
penurious hand of verbal lawyers. 
Every lover of literature, and every 
votary of humanity, has long felt in- 
dignant at that sordid state and all 
those secret sorrows to which men of 
the finest genius, or of sublime indus- 
try, are reduced and degraded in soci- 
ety. Johnson himself, who rejected 
that perpetuity of litcrary property, 
which some enthusiasts seemed to 
claim at the time the subject was 
undergoing the discussion of the jud- 
ges, is however for extending the 
copy-right to a century, Could Au- 
thors secure this their natural right, 
Literature would acquire a permanent 
and a nobler reward; for great Au- 
thors would then he distinguished by 
the very profits they would receive, 
from that obscure multitude, whose 
common diszraces they trequeutly 
participate, notwithstandig the su- 
periority of their own genius. Vol. 1. 
pp- 40-2. 


From the chapter on undue seve- 
rity of criticism, in the second vo- 
lume, we shall subjoin some passa- 
ges, which are connected with the 
plan of our Journal. 

The abuses, to which the office of 
criticism may be more readily pro- 
stituted, at a time when, as it has 
been justly observed, there are 
so many more books than readers, 
supply au interesting topic of medi- 
tation, aud imperiously demand the 
vigilance of the public. It may 
indeed be true, that no permanext 


reputation can be acquired, if an 
author does not possess some other 
merit besides the concerted praise 
of reviewers ; but it is not equally 
certain, that the first essays of un- 
tried genius can struggle into no- 
tice, in opposition to the sordid 
cabals of malignity, dullness, or 
envious rivalry, at a period when 
the attention of the public is be- 
wildered by a multiplicity of ob- 
jects, and so many must take their 
opinious upon trust. Our best 
authors florished in an wra, when 
books and readers were compa- 
ratively few; but the judgmeut 
of those readers was impartially 
exercised, ‘The work of an au- 
thor was estimated from its in- 
trinsic merit, without regard to 
the assertions of his reviewers ; and 
the decision of the public was not 
swayed by the remembrance of 
former failures. Who could divine 
the genius of Dryden from his verses 
on the death of Lord Hastings; or 
how could the future Otway be dis- 
cerned in the Author of Alcibiades, 
Don Carlos, or even of Caius Ma- 
rius? After making every candid 
allowance for the maturity of nati- 
onal taste, and the iajury sustained 
by au ancient, when bis works are 
tried by a more advanced standard 
of civilization, it is neither pre- 
sumption nor paradox to assert, 
that a few of the plays, and many 
of the passages, which ave sanc- 
tioned by the name of Shakspeare, 
would experience the decided con- 
demnation of a modern audience, 
if they were the productton of a 
coutemporary writer. The modern 
dearth of yenins, so ostentatiously 
deplored by some critics, who have 
but little of that requisite, is 
perhaps more apparent than real. 
We have no leisure to pursue these 
hasty remarks, but must now re- 
turn to our author, 
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JNDUE SEVERITY OF CRITI- 
CISM. 


We have witnessed the malignant 
influence of dliberal criticism, not 
only on literary men, but over litera- 
ture itself, since it is the actual cause 
of suppressing works which lie ne- 
glected, though completed by their 
authors. The : arts of literary condem- 
nation, as they may be practised by 
men of wit and arroga nee, are we il 
known; and it is much less difficult 
than criminal, scare the modest 
man of learning, and to rack the man 
of genius, through all his tremors, in 
that bright vision of Authorship 
sometimes indulged in the calm of 
their studies; a generous emotion to 
inspire a generous purpose! With 
suppre-sed indignation, shrinking 
from the press, such have condemned 
themselves to a Carthusian silence; 
but the public will gain as little by 
silent authors, as by a community of 
Jazy monks; ora choir of singers who 
insist they have lost their voice. That 
undue severity of criticism, which 
diminishes the number of good au- 
thors, is a greater calamity than even 
that mawkish panegyric, which may 
ey indifferent ones; for the truth 
is, a bad book produces no great evil 
in literature; it dies socn, and natu- 
rally; and the feeble birth only dis- 
appoints its unlucky parent, with a 
score of idlers, 
their rage atter nevelty. A bad bock 
never sells unless it be addressed to 
the passions, and, in that case, the 
severest criticism will never impede 
its circulation; matignity and curio- 
sity being passions so much stronger 
and less delicate than taste or truth. 

And who are the authors marked 


who are the dupes of 


out for the attack? Scarcely one of 
the populace of scribblers; for Wit 
will not lose one silver shatt on game, 
which, —— no one would take up. 
It must level at the Historian, whose 
novel researches throw a light in the 
depths of antiquity; on the Poet, 

who, addressing himself to the imagi- 
nation, perishes if that sole avenue to 
the heart be closed on him. Such 
are some who have received this criti- 
cism, which has sent some nervous 
authors to their graves, and embit- 
tered the life of many whose talents 
we all regard.' 

But this species of Criticism, 
though uugenial and nipping at first, 
does not always kill the tree which it 
has frozen over. 

In the calamity before us, Time, 
that great Autocrat, in its tremendous 
march, who destroys Authors, also 
annihilates Critics; and acting in this 
instance with a new kind of benevo- 
lence, takes up some who have been 
violently thrown down, to fix them in 
their proper place: and Time, daily 
enfeebling unjust Criticism, has given 
the promise of his century to a valued, 
though an injured, Author. 

It is, however, lamentable enough 
that authors must participate in that 
cgurage which faces the cannon’s 
mouth, or cease to be authors; for 
military enterprise is not the taste of 
modest, retired, and timorous charac- 
ters. The late Mr: Cumberland used 
to say, that authors must not be thin- 
skinned, but shelled like the Rhino- 
ceros; there are, however, more deli- 


cately tempered animals among 
them; new-born lambs, who shudder 


at a touch, and die under a pressure. 
As for those great authors (though 
the greatest shrink from ridicule) whe 


* So sensible was even the calm Newton to critical attacks, that Whiston tells us 
he lost his favor, which he had enjoyed for twenty years, for contradicting Newton 


in his old age ; 


for no man was of “ a more fearful temper.” 


Whiston declares that 


he would not have thought proper to have published his work against Newton's 
Chronology in his life-time, “ because I knew his temper so well, that I shouid have 
expected it would have killed him; as Dr. Bentley, Bishop Stillingfleet’s chaplain, 
told me, that he believed Mr. Locke's thorough confutation of the Bishop's metaphy- 


sics about the ‘Trinity, bastened his end.” 


Pope writhed in his chair from the light 


shafts which Cibber darted on him; yet they were not tipped with the poison of the 


Java-tree. 
contagious among authors. 


Dr. Hawkesworth died of Criticism; a malady which some would make 
Singing-birds cannot live in a storm. 
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still retain public favor, they must be 
patient, proud, and fearless—patient, 
of that obloquy which still will stain 
their honor by the malicious memo- 
ries of literary echoers, who retain to 
an epithet the decisions of the malig- 
nant and witty Critic; proud, while 
they are sensible that their literary 
ofispring is not 
“ Deform'd, unfinish’d, sent before its 
time [made up.” 
Into this breathing world scarce half 
Shakespeare's Richard 111. 
And fearless, of all Critics, when they 
recollect the reply of Bentley to one 
who threatened to write him down, 
that “ no author was ever written 
down but by himself.” Vol. 11. pp. 
75-80. 

As a specimen of literary anec- 
dote, we add an extract from the 
chapter on the melancholy of Cow- 
ley: 

Thus the Biographers of Cowley 
have told us nothing—and the Poet 
himself has probably not told us all. 
To those calumnies respecting Cow- 
ley’s Comedy, raised up by those 
whom Wood designates as “ Enemies 
of the Muses,” it would appear that 
others were added of a deeper dye, 
and in malignant whispers distilled 
into the ear of Royalty. Cowley, in 
an ode, has commemorated the genius 
of Brutus, with all the enthusiasm of 
a votary of liberty. After the King’s 
return, when Cowley solicited some 
reward for his sufferings and services 
in the royal cause, the Chancellor is 
said to have turned on him with a 
severe countenance, saying, “ Mr. 
Cowley, your pardon is your reward!” 
It seems that ode was then considered 
to be of a dangerous tendency among 
half the nation; Brutus would be the 
model of enthusjasts, who were sul- 
lenly bending their neck under the 
yoke of Royalty. Charles IT. feared 
the atiempt of desperate men; and 
he might have forgiven Rochester a 


loose pasquinade, but not Cowley a 
solemn invocation. ‘This fact then is 
said to have been the true cause of 
the despondence so prevalent in the 
Jatter poetry of “the melancholy 
Cowley.” And hence the indiscretion 
of the muse, in a single flight, con- 
demned her to a painful, rather than 
a voluntary solitude: and made the 
Poet compiair of “ barren praise” and 
“ neglected verse.” ' 

While this anecdote harmonises 
with better knowin facts, it throws 
some light on the violent cry raised 
against the comedy, that was but an 
echo of some preceding one. Cowley 
retreated into solitude, where he found 
none of the agrestic charms of the 
landscapes of his Muse. When in the 
world, Sprat says “he had never 
wanted for constant health and 
strength of body;” but, thrown into 
solitude, he carried with him a wound- 
ed spirit—the Ode of Brutus, and the 
condemnation of his Comedy, were 
the dark spirits that haunted his cot- 
tage. Ill health soon succeeded low 
spirits—he pined in dejéction, and 
perished a victim of the finest and 
most injured feelings. 

But before we leave THE MELANCHOLY 
Cow ey, he shall speak the feelings, 
which here are not exaggerated. In 
this Chronicl of Literary Calamity, 
no passage ought to be more memor- 
able than the solemn confession of 
one of the most amiable of men and 
poets. 

Thus he expresses himself in the 
Preface to his “ Cutter of Coleman 
Street :” 

“ We are, therefore, wonderful wise 
men, and have a fine business of it; 
we, who spend our time in Poetry. I 
do sometimes laugh, and am often 
angry with myself, when I think on 
it; and if I had a son inclined by na- 
ture to the same folly, I believe I 
should bind him from it by the strict- 
est conjurations of a paternal blessing. 
For what can be more ridiculous than 
to Jabor to give men delight, whilst 


* The anecdote I have noticed is probably little known. It may be found in 
“The judgment of Dr. Prideaux on condemning the Murder of Julius Caesar by the 
Conspirators as a most villainous act, maintained, 1721,” p. 41. 
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they labor, on their part, most ear- 
nestiv, to take uffence:” 

And thus he closes the Preface, in 
all the solemn expression of injured 
feelings:—“ Tins { do aflirm, that 
Sr mallwhich I have written, 1 never 
received the least benefit, or the least ad- 


cantoce;: but, on the contrary, have 


fe lt some/imes Ue eects of malice and 
misfortune I” 

Cowl y's ashes were deposited he- 
tween those of his own Chaucer and 
Spenser; a marble monument was 
erected by a duke; and las eulogy 
was pronvunced, on the day of his 
death, from the lips of rovalty. The 
learned wrote, and the tuneful wep!— 
well might the neglected bard, in his 
retirement, compose an epitaph on 
himself. living there “ entombed, 
though not dead.” 

To this ambiguous state of exist- 
ence, he applies a conceit, net mele- 
gant, trom the tenderness of its 
ImMacery: 

Hic sparge flores, sperge breves rosas, 

Nam vita gandet mortea floribus; 

Herbissue odoratis corona 
Vatis achue-cinerem calentem. 
IMITATED. 
Here scatter thowers, and short-liv’d 

roses bring, [of spring , 
For lite, though dead, enjoys the flowers 
With breathing wreaths of fragrant herbs 

adorn 
The yet warm embers in the Poet's urn. 


Vol. 1. pp. 94-100. 





A DISCOVERY OF 
THh AUTHOR OF 
THE LEPVERS OF JUNIUS, 
Fonnéed on such Evidence and Llus- 
trations ay explain all the myste- 
ries Cireumistances and apparent 
Centradictions, which have coniri- 
buted to the Coneealnient of this 





« Nost emporlani Secret of our lines.” 
LONDON, 

Tiylor and Hessey. 1813. Svo. 

pp. 140. 


Davison, Printer. 


THE author conceives that the 
Letters of Junius were written in 
conjunction, by Dr. Francis, the 
translator of Horace and Demos- 
thenes, and his son, the present 
Sir Philip Francis, then in the 
prime of youth. He supports his 
opinion by several remarkable co- 
incidences of inne and circum- 
stance; and several characteristies 
of style, in the conipositions of Ju 
nius, are parallelled by similar pas- 
sages trom the works of Dr. Fran- 
cis. A cempzrison is moreover 
instituted between the literary at- 
tuinments, the political principles, 
the extensive facilitics of informa- 
tion, that were alike manifest in 
Dr. Francis and in Junius; aud the 
author infers, that © the ide:! cha- 
racter of Junius’ was suggested by 
the tenor of certain seutiments 
(p. 117, &e.) quoted from the writ- 
ings of Dr. Francis. He appeals to 


several passages in the .etters of 


Junius, which have been always 
regarde? as inconsistent with each 
other, in order to confirm his opi- 
nip, that more than one person 
was concerned in these produc- 
tiens; and he thinks that, upon 
this supposition, the apparent dis- 
cordsucies may be reconciled, with- 
out impeaching the veracity of the 
writer. He observes, after Dr. 
Girdlestone, that Junius “ was a 
fictitious character, as well as a fic- 
titiuus nanie” ; and adds, 


Our author was rot accustomed 
to empley words lightly: “I weigh 
every word, and every alteration in 
my eves at least, as a blemish.”! 
There is a Jatent force in many 


of bis expressions that is still more 
severe thau ther obvicus meaning: 


and it might he expected, that a 
motto selecied by himself would con- 
tuin some secret allusiun—scuie in- 


* Woodfall's edit. of Junius, vol.i. p. 240 
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direct application to the author, which, 
when the secret was disclosed, would 
be strikingly apparent. The fictitious 
character, the absolute non-entity of 
the man, was the circumstance hint- 
ed at in the words “ Stat nominis wn- 
bra.” It was idle, and beneath Jvu- 
nrus, to tell the world that he em- 
ployed a great name merely as a 
stalking-horse—the fact was evident. 
Besides, he would then have given 
the entire phrase, slat magni nominis 
umbra, but the omission shows that 
this was not his purpose. It is not 
magni, but umbra, which is the em- 
phatic word; and thus the shadow of a 
name has another meaning attached 
to it. ‘The word wmbra proves that 
the secret Junius was himself a sha- 
dow, an ideal character, hidden beneath 
a fictitious name—in fact, the shadow 
of ashade ; for a name is but the sha- 
dow, of a substance, and our Junius 
was himself but the shadow of a 
‘iame. pp. 6, 7. 


‘ 

The letters signed Veteran, ad- 
dressed by Junius to Lord Barring- 
ton, are supposed to have led to 
his lordship’s persuasion, that Mr. 
Francis was connected with the 
writer; and to his consequent ex- 


pulsion from the War-Ofiice. 


Junrvs, under the name of Veteran, 
attacks Lord Barrington for having 
appointed Mr. Chamier his ¢eputy. 
Mr. Chamier was successor, in the 
War-Office, to Mr. D’Oyly, who was 
discarded to make room for him. 

In this letter Junrus introduces a 
conversation-piece between a General 
Officer and the new deputy, with 
these words: “Let us suppose a case, 
which every man, acquainted with the 
War-Office, willadmit to be very prob- 
able.” p. 26. 

The 4th Letter of Juxrus to Lord 
Barrington is not concluded with a 
dialogue, though one had been pro- 
mised. He appears to be upon his 
guard, as if he thought himself sus- 
pected, Some person, under the sig- 


nature of Novalis, had replied to his 
former letters; and from one passage 
in this reply, if Junius was indeed a 
clerk in the War-Office, we may infer 
that he had some cause of alarm. 

Novalis challenges a comparison 
between the experience of Lord Bar- 
rington and that of his clerks. Juntvus 
repeats the passage, ‘and comments 
on it, but with a reserve that is not 
usual with him. As for the challenge, 
it is altogether neglected; and not a 
word appears in tuver of the clerks. 
pp- 31, 2. 

Although the writer had threatened 
Lord Barrington with sixteen Letters“ 
on the subject of the War-Office, and 
had numbered them as if he actual 
meant to keep his word, the fourt 
concludes the series. Mr. Frawncts 
was expelled, and not Mr, Cliamier: 
the purpose, therefore, of their publi- 
cation was probably at an end. p. 33. 

The last of the letters signed 
“ Veteran” is dated March 28, 1772. 

On May 4, 1772, Junius recom- 
mences his attack on Lord Barrington 
in a letter signed Scotus. But there 
is not one word about the War-Office 
in it. It is, however, very probable 
that the following lines allude to the 
late dismissals. 

“Ttis the coward who fawns upon 
those above him. It is the coward 
that is insolent wherever he dares be 
so. You have had some lessons which 
have made you more cautious than you 
used to be. You have reason to remem- 
ber, that modest, humble merit will not 
always bear to be insulted by an upstart 
in office.” —Junius, vol. iil, p. 448.— 
pp. 35, 6. 

That Mr. Francrs was suspected of 
being the author of the letters signed 
Veteran, may be inferred from some 
expressions in these letters, as well as 
from his expulsion from the War- 
Office. Lord Barrington introduced 
him into that department.—Lord Bar- 
rington expelled him. And as there 
are no more attacks upon his Lord- 
ship from the same quarter after that 
expulsion, he must have been con- 
firmed, if he previously entertained a 


* Vide Junius, vol. iii. p. 427. 
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doubt, in the opinion, that Mr. Pururp 
Francis was the writer. 

Junius himself appears to have 
dreaded, that if he were known to be 
the author of the letters signed Vete- 
ran, %t might be discovered that he 


was also concerned in the Letters of 


JUNIUS. His private letter to Wood- 
fall, on the 10th of May, 1772, is 
as foliows—“ Pray let this be an- 
nounced, Memoirs of Lord Barrington 
in our next. Keep the author a se- 
gret.”* And in the letter which ac- 
companied the first of those signed 
Veteran, he says—“ Be careful not to 
have it known to come from me.” * 

The real name of the author not 
being known to Woogfall, all that 
could be intended by this injunction 
was, that Junius should not be known 
to have written them. He foresaw 
that if Lord Barrington should ascer- 
tain that Junius and Veteran were the 
same, bis grund secret would be dis- 
covered. But had his Lordship en- 
tertained no, suspicion of the author, 
it must have been perfectly indifferent 
to Juxius whether the letters of I’ete- 
ran, Scotus, and Nemesis, were traced 
to Aim or not.—He shows no such ap- 
prehension as this on any other ecca- 
sion. Yet he had, before this time, 
written under different signatures.—It 
is fair, therefore, to conclude that he 
had betrayed himself by his warmth 
in this instance, and was afraid lest, 
by means of the clue he had dropt, 
his enemies should track him up to 
Juntrus himself. 

It may excite surprise, that Mr 
Francis, if he were indeed Juntus, 
should be so extremely severe in his 
attacks upon Lord Barrington, who 
wus his earlicst patron, and had in- 
troduced him into the War-Office.— 
Without attempting to account for the 
fact, by the political conduct of Lord 
Barrington, which is the cause assigned 
in Woodfall’s edition, we have only to 
appeal to the evidence of the letters 
before us. They expressly say that 
Lord Barrington expelled Mr, Fran- 
cis, because “ Ais honor and integrity 
were a check upon his Lordship’s dark 


* Junius, vol. i. p. #255. 


s 
. 


proceedings ;” because “ men who de 
their duty with credit and ability are 
not proper instruments for Lord Bar- 
rington to work with; they cannot be 
brought to connive at his jobs and un- 
derhand dealings ;” and, among other 
reasons, because “ Lord Barrington 


JSeels himself uneasy, while-men, with 


such qualifications, are about him.” 

It 1s unnecessary to pursue this por- 
tion of our proofs any further. Mr, 
Francis and Junivs are, by these last 
letters, completely identified. The 
reader will observe, that, during the 
whole period of the publication of the 
letters of Junius, Mr. Francts was 
a chief clerk in the War-Office ;—- 
that, for a considerable time, Lord 
Barrington was the constant subject 
of attack from the pen of Junius; 
that several of his last letters are 
solely occupied in addresses to his 
Lordsbip; and that from the time of 
Mr. FRANCIS's quitting the War- 
Office, neither Lord Barrington nor the 
public have heard any thing more of 
JUNIUVS. pp. 39-42. 


On similar principles, the for- 
bearance of Junius towards Lord 
Holland, at a time when the unpo- 
pular conduct of that nobleman 
inight have beeu expected to draw 
down the heaviest inflictions from 
the wrath of Junius, is accounted 
for, by the feelings that were na- 
turally associated with a confiden- 
tial ottice, which Dr. Francis then 
possessed in the house of his Lord- 
ship. ' 








ON THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST; 
ITS NATURE, VALUE, AND 
EFFICACY : 

A Discourse delivered at the Rev. 
’ George Burder’s Meeting-House, 

March 11, 1813, to the Patrons 
and Students of the Protest- 
aut Dissenting Academy, 
at Homerton. 
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With Enlargements and a Supplement 
of Notes and Illustrations. 
By JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. 


O unexampled love! 
Love no-where to be found less than divine. 
Tail, Son of God, Saviour of men! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth ; and never shail my harp thy praise 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praise disjoia. 
Mitton. 


LONDON: 


Conder. 1813. Svo. pp. 92. Pr. 3s. 
Stower, Printer.- 





Tue following paragraph is part 
of the proemium to the general 
discussion ; 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, Tx. 14. 

—the blood of Christ, whe, through 
the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself 
without spot to God. 


. In arranging the present course of 
Monthly Lectures, which have been 
carried on during a period of eighty 
years by the ministers who are con- 
nected with the Academy at Homer- 
ten, it has been judged fit to place 
this subject at the commencement of 
the series:—rue Sacrifice or Curisr, 
Its manifest importance, and its rela- 
tion to all the parts of the Christian 
system, will justify this position. It 
is a proper ground for the fair and 
ample structure of doctrine and pre- 
cept, admonition and consolation, to 
the crection of which, under the 
divine blessing, the successive labors 
of my reverend brethren will be de- 
voted. On this foundation safely rest 
our acceptance with the Judge of all, 
our gratitude and holy obedience, our 
dearest hopes, and our immortal ex- 
pectations, How happy shall I be, if 
the condescending grace of God shall 
render the attempt to establish and 
enforce this interesting subject, effec- 
tual to your holiness and salvation, 
and to hiseternal honor! pp. 1, 2. 


The essay is divided into three 


parts; and the author, after re- 
marking on the antiquity of sacri- 


fices, first inquires into the nature 
and design of the sacrifice of Christ: 


It is the opinion of some, that, in 
allusion and accommodation to these 
practices, and with a view to facili- 
tate the reception of Christianity by 
gratifying the prejudices of the Jews, 
the New Testament represents Jesus 
Christ as having offered a sacrifice to 
God; though, in a real and proper 
sense, hé did no such thing. These 
interpreters affirm that, as the Jews 
had a profound veneration for their 
temple, their priesthood, and their 
altar, the first Christian teachers en 
deavoured to ingratiate themselves 
and procure acceptance to their sys- 
tem, by tinding in it likewise a priest, 
a sacrifice, and an altar. To this 
mode of representation we object that, 
as an hypothesis, it is defective, and 
that it 1s contrary to the testimony of 
scripture. 

It is defective, as an hypothesis, in 
that it Jeaves the previous fact unac~ 
counted for; the existence of sacri- 
fices, their origin, and their design. 
An attempt is made to remove the 
difficulty, “ alleging that the wor- 
ship by sacrifices “ was of the nature 
of a present, by way of homage to 
the Supreme Being.” '—On this sup- 
position, must we not deem the biood- 
Jess, innocent, and more natural offer- 
ing of Cain, the fruits of the earth, 
more rational in itself; and more 
likely to be agreeable to the Deity, 
than that of Abel, which appears re- 
volting to the feelings of humanity, 
an useless waste of animal life, and, 
as an act of worship, manifestly ab- 
surd? But, passing by the grossness 
of the invention, what conceptions 
inust those form of the blessed God, 
who imagine that, with such services, 
ur could be gratified? pp. 5,6 

In the communication of knowledge 
from man to man, the living voice is 
# very imperfect instrument. The 
extent of its use is narrowly circum- 
scribed by infirmity and death. The 
advantages of man’s primitive longe- 
vity were opposed by prevailing and 
increasing corruption: and practical 


¥ Priestley’s Notes on Scripture, vol. i. p.15 
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wickedness must in. time have ef- 
faced right. impressions of religious 
truth. ‘The tongues of patriarchs and 
prophets were soon silent in the 
rave ; and the mere meinory of their 
mistructions, however for a time af- 
fectionately cherished, was a hazard- 
ous channel of communication for 
truths of infinite concern. Hence a 
language of mute signs must have ap- 
peared to possess.inestimable advan- 
tages, as soon as the idea of such an 
instrument was entertained. Such a 
representative of language might be 
of two kinds, the symbolical and the 
arbitrary. The latter kind is alpha- 
betical writing: am admirable contri- 
vance, whether it) was entirely the 
fruit of human ingenuity, or, as some 
have supposed, originating in divine 
communication. Itis probable, that 
the first extensive use of this inven- 
tion nearly coincided with the consi- 
derable increase of population, and 
the reduction of the length of human 
life to its present standard. The 
brevity, ease, and universal applica- 
tion of this method, have given it an 
almost exclusive prevalence among the 
cultivated nations which have been 
founded to the west of the original 
seats of the human race. 
But we have reason to think, that 
@ more remote antiquity may be 
claimed fer the other kind of signs, 
the symbolical. This was;a system 
of natural significancy, in which vis- 
ible objects, or their pictures, and 
actions performed with this express 
design, were used to represent and 
convey information. This plan was 
prevalent in the earliest periods, and 
AOD, the most ancient nations, 
Even at this day a written language, 
which is understcod by about one 
third part of the human race is of this 
description.' It is founded upon the 


principle of empldying characters, not 
as representatives at sounds, but as 
types or symbols. of ideas; and it is 
familiarly understood by nations, 
whose spoken dialects differ greatly. 
Of this kind we conceive the 





! The Chinese. 


> Au aacieut Jewish form, on sacrificial occasions; ap. Outram, p. 273. 


right of sacrificing to have heen; a 
symbolical action, adapted and intend- 
ed te convey important instruction. 
We shail offer our reasons for regard- 


ing sacrifices as thus intentionally sig-, 


nificant; and then shall inquire into 
the particular ideas and moral seati- 
ments, which were so represented. 
pp- 7-9. 

We have next to inquire, wHat 
truths were displayed in this symbo- 
lical language. 

Let us in imagination view the 
striking scenery of a patriarchal, or a 
Levitical, sacrifice. A victim is select- 
ed, the best of the flock or the herd, 
without blemish or defect. It is 
brought before the altar of the Lord; 
its life’s blood flows upon the ground ; 
it is divided, and burned with fire :— 
while the conscious sinner sees his 
own desert and prays,—“ Now, O 
Lord, I have sinned, | have commit- 
ted iniquity, 1 have rebelled: thus 
and thus have I done. But I return 
in repentance to thy presence; and 
be this my expiation !” + 

Could it have been difficult to per- 
ceive the solemn meaning of this sig- 
nificant action? Or was it possible for 
a serious and thinking mind to avoid 
recognizing and deeply feeling princi- 
ples such as these?—That sin is an 
offence against the blessed Ged, most 
heinous in its evil pature, aggravated 
in its inseparable, though varying, cir- 
cumstances, and absolutely insuffer- 
able before his holy presence:—that 
the essential. righteousness uf Jeho- 
vah renders it necessary and inevit- 
able that sin should be punished :— 
that death, im all its tremendous 
meaning and extent, is the proper 
punishment of sin :—that the sinner is 
totally unable, by any powers or re- 
sources of his own, to escape the pu- 
nishment due .to his offence :— yet 
that God is full of mercy, and gra- 
ciously willing to pardon the guilty 
offender :—thut the way of pardon is 
through the substitution and suffer- 
ings of a piacular victim :—and that, 
on the part of the suitor for pardoning 
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mercy, there must be such a proprie- 
torship in the victim as to create a 
beneficiary interest; and such a 
thoral disposition as cordially acqui- 
esces in the punitive acts of divine 
justice. pp. 15-15. 

We proceed tu show that all the 
objects which the typical sacrifices 
represented or declared, are really ef- 
fected by the sacrifice of Christ. 

It isa demonstration of the most 
momentous and interesting trutis, 
respecting the Perfeciions and Govern- 
ment of God. p. 24. 

Ry the sacrifice of himself, Jesus 
Christ voluntarily sustained the guilt 
and punishment of sin. pp. 27, 28. 

The sacrifice of Christ is a full and 
perfect satisfaction to the honor and 
justice of the divine government in 
pardoning and saving sinners. p. 36. 

The case before us is one of absolute 
peculiarity. "Yo this, let me, for a few 
moments, solicit your attention. 

(1.) The glorious person who under- 
took this great work of redemption, 
was perfectly independent; free to 
purpose and to execute the design; 
and ab/e to go through with it trium- 
phantly, in doing and suffering what- 
ever was requisite, without ruin or 
eventual injury to himself. “Lo, I 
come! I delight to do thy will, O 
God. I lay down my life tor the 
sheep. No one taketh it from me: IL 
lay it down of myself. I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again.” 

(2.) He had a perfect knowledge of 
all that was requisite, with infnite 
compreheasion and accuracy, and in 
all the circumstances, connections, 
bearings, and consequences of his 
awful engagement. No part of bis 
sorrows was untoreseen by him. In 
the approach of thedread catastrophe, 
how minutely did le predict it: how 
did be long that his baptism of suffer- 
ings might be accomplished! “ He 
knew all things.” 

(3.) His engagement was perfectly 
voluntary, a the object of his inf- 
nite- complacency. “I came down 
ftom heaven, not to do mine own 
will,” (any private oF separate objects,) 
“but the willef Him that seut. me. 


Mv meat and my drink is to do his 
will, and to fin'sh his work.” 

(4.) In assiming our nature, be 
formed an union with the objects of 
his generous condescension, the guilty 
and ruined children of men. This 
union inchides a'l the ideas of natural 
relanionship, tender love, representa-. 
tive interest, holy conturmity, and 
covenant establishment. This gra- 
cious constitution is represented in 
scripture, by comparisons adapted to 
convey tlhe highest conceptions of its 
ifitimmacy and Importance. Christ is, 
to his redeemed, as the husband to 
the wife, the foundation to thie build- 
ing, the head to the animal. system, 
and the vine to the braviches. Such 
un union as this forms a ground, in 
the reason of things, in the feelings 
and conmimon estimation of men and 
in the appointment of God, for that 
reciprocal proprietorship, which is ia 
scripture so emphatically called his 
being “ made,” or constituted “ sin 
for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” 

Thos nt mo Soom that no injury is 
done to the illustrious sufferer by his 
stupendous act of benevolencé and 
generosity to guilty man,—that infi- 
nite good accrues to the general inte- 
rests of the: universe,—:har there is 
such an intercommunity of relation 
berween the Saviour ad his re- 
deemed, as forms a just reason for 
regarding them as one, in federal and 
legal sense,—and that the fact of this 
union, when reduced to practical and 
personal application, secures the ex- 
istence of genuine holiness and every 
vartue. pp. 40-2. ' 


We have not space for a minute’ 
examination of the second and 
third parts, but Dr. Smith's view of 
his subject will appear from the 
subsequent passages : 

PART Tt. 
On the Proper Vatut of the Redeem- 
er’s Sacrifice. 

The language of our text attributes 


an incomparable excellence te the act 
of eur dive Redeemer in .offefing 


. 
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this sacrifice for sins. “ How much 
more shall the bloud of Christ” — 
efiect the specified purposes? Our 
subject in this view, requires atten- 
tion to three points, the Person who 
presents the sacrifice, the subject of 
the sacrifice, and the particular cir- 
cumstance in which its value consists. 

I. The person who presents the 
sacrifice is Jesus the Curssr, the Me- 
diator between God and man, and the 
High-Priest in his own spiritual tem- 
ple. p. 44. 

If. The subject of the sacrifice, or 
that in which it properly consists, is 
expressed by the term “ Himse/f.” 
p- 48. 

III. The circumstance which con- 
fers its proper value upon the sacrifice 
of Christ. 

The value of this expiatory sacrifice 
is not to be estimated trom the divine 
appointment alune; nor merely from 
the kind or intensity of sufierin.s 
which our blessed Saviour endured; 
but from Ais true and essential Deity. 
This is that relative consideration, 
just mentioned, which confers ifs own 
dignity upon the constituted person of 
the Messiah, and upon his i Me- 
diatorial work, It is the opinion of 
some eminent critics, and appears to 
me supported by probable evidence, 
that to this grand circumstance our 
text refers, in saying that Christ 
“through the Eterual Spirit, offered 
himself.” pp. 50,1. 


PART IIT. 


On the rrricacy of the Sacrifice of 
Christ. 


From the principles which have 
been stated, and, | trust, established 
by evidence, it is now easy to inter, 
that the Redeemer's sacrifice of him- 
self possesses an ctiicacy truly divine, 
glorious to its Afl-wise and Gracious 
Author, and replete with boundless 
blessings to mankind. 

I. Every obstrucfion is removed to 
the exercise of pardouing and saving 
inercy, for every purpose, and in 
every way, that Infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness may see fit. p. 55. 

II. A sure foundation is laid for the 
overtures of reconciliation, and invi- 
tations of mercy, to mankind. p. 57. 


III. This doctrine furnishes 2 solid 
assurance of preservation in holiness, 
and the final attainment of immortal 
happiness, to all who cordially accept 
of it. p. 60. 


BIBLIA SACRA 
ITA EXACTE TRANSLATA 
Ut statim videatur quid refert unaquate 
que vox texths, quod nullus antea 
prestitit Interpres ! 


Cujus labia custodierunt scientiam et leger 
quxsierunt ex ore ei 
Mlaci 2, 7. 


Sumptibus Auctoris et Centum duntarat. 


1813. 12mo. pp. 292. 12s. Juigné, 
Printer, 

This book forms the first part 
of a proposed literal translation of 
the Bible, by A. Devay, Doctor of 
Sorbonne. 

The work is to be completed in 
three volumes; of which the first 
will be finished with the publication 
of the second part, now in hand ; 
and the first part, at present under 
review, concludes with the transla- 
tion of Deuteronomy. ‘I bere will 
be” we understand, “two volumes 
of between 500 and 600 pages, for 
the Hebrew, and one for the Greek 
books of the Old and the New Tes- 
tament.” Mr. Devay, if hitherto 
without much publicity as an au- 
thor, is pot, we have been told, an 
entire stranger to literary circles ; 
aud he has struggled through many 
difficulties to obtain a competent 
knowlege of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. It is not his intention to 
print more than one hundred copies; 
and 12s. are charged for each part. 

In the Latiu translations now cur- 
rent of the Hebrew Bible, those 
who are commencing their studies 
often experience much difficulty in 
comparing the Hebrew with the 
Latin, as the two languages are 
printed in contrary directions. In 
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addition to this inconvenience, such 
translations, in Mr. Devay’s opinion, 
are not sufliciently literal to be of 
much service; and he makes some 
critical remarks upon the subject 
in his Prolegomena. He is also 
a sceptic in’ relation to the Masor- 
etic points, and the tale concerning 
the translation by the Septuagint. 
We add the following passages, in 
illustration of the author’s pian : 


Discrimen non minimum invenie- 
tur inter hanc translationem et 
ynerum Dictionarium aut Glossarium, 
que utraque lectorem linquunt unicui- 

ue fere verbo in maxima incertitu- 

ine eligendi quid revera significet 
vox quedam hebraica. Sic exempli 
gratia L. Dicitur valere ad, in, a, pro, 
non, yt, quin, ne per, &c. quod revéra 
impossibile est; verba enim cum scri- 
buntur personam agunt picture ad 
excitandum in mente certam ideam, 
sed certe pictura felis nihil potest 
excitare nisi ideam felis, et si offeratur 
eadem pictura eadem idea debet exci- 
tari! unde ibi semper L. reddetur, ad, 
nisi absoluta necessitas seriei oratio- 
nis aliam exigeret expressionem. 

Novitas igitur et utilitas istius in- 
terpretationis non consistit in eo quod 
nova affigenda sit idea verbis hebraicis, 
quod nullus translator sibi assumere 
potest, sed in eo quod significatio 
unius hebraice vocis agnita ut vera, 


semper aut fere semper huic voci 
respondebit quod nulla alia translatio 
effecit ! p. viii. 

Translatorum negligentia 8 
causa fuit erroris viris aliunde Doctis- 
simis sed qui lingue hebraice igna- 
ri, fonti non recurrebant ut Benedic- 
tini autores Dictionarii Diplomatici 
qui repetunt usum calami- cum atfa+ 
mento jam a Davide cum | t, 
Lingua mea calamus scribe velociter 
scothensie dum in hebreo nullatenus 
agitur de calamo sed solummodo ut 
in job, de Stylo exarante litteras. 
prima mentio atramenti adest quin- 
gentis circiter annis post ortum Da- 
vidis in 4 Joakim Regis Jude, 36 Je- 
remie, Baruch dicente de isto, ex ore 
suo legit ad me ad omnia verba hee 
et ego Scripsi Super librum in atra- 
MERW.. . P.-K- 


The. execution of the work may 
be inferred from the following 
specimen ; 

LIBER LEGUM MOSIS* 
Qui BT 
PENTATEUCHUS+. 


PARS PRIMA 





QUE 
BRAXIT? HEBRZIS 
iT 
GENESIS ¢ CETERIS. 


fA. M. 1. A. C. 4159.] Is 5°-prin- 
cipiis 6°, creans 7° Domuni 8° ad 9° 


1°. Sic vocatur a Josue paulo post mortem Mosis. Jos. c. 8. v. 31. 
2°. Vox Greea significans quinque volumen quia sic dividitur. 
3°. Vox Hebraica, prima hujus partis; sic enim Hebrei vocant has divisiones a 


primis earum vocabulis. 


4°. Vox Greeca significans generationem, subandi, mundi. 
5°. —— indicat duo, tria, aut etiam quatuor Latina vocabula sic juncta, Hebraice 


reddi unica voce ex his composita. 





6°. Vox Hebraica (raxit) pluralis est et sic sepe redditur alibi a ceteris interpre- 
tibus, ihi semper. 

7°, (Bra) radix Hebraica carens signo preteriti, redditur exactius participio, ut 
sepius accidit alibi ceteris interpretibus. 

8°. Nomen plurale, quod tamen singulariter redditur a ceteris ! quod item com- 
mune est falsis deitatibus, ut et hominibus; dum peculiare Dei Nomen, Hebraice 
plurali carens, et ejus eternam significans existentiam, quodque ipse indicavit Mosi, 
nullibi alio tribuitur, in Hebrao textu, quod pon adverterunt interpretes, creature 
dantes nomen creatoris ! 

9°. (at) in hebreo idiomate idem est ac (ad) latine, unde istud procedit, et-sie 
redditur adhuc hodie apud Hispanos, (a los cielos y a la tierra), 
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ceelos 10° et-ad terram 11°, et-terra 
erit 12° profundum 158° et-in-ea-illud 
14° et-obscuritas super faciem pro- 
fundi. Et-spiritus Dominorum voli- 
tantes super faciem aquarum. Et- 
dixit Domimi fuit lux et-fuit lox. 
Et vidit Domini ad lucem quia bonuin. 
Ex divisit Domini inter lucem et inter 
obscuritatem.. Et-vocavit Domini ad 
lucem diem et-ad-obscuritatem vecans 
nectem, Et-fuit vespere et-fuit mane 
dies unus, 

Et-dixit Domini fuit expansum in- 
medio aquarum. et-fuit dividens inter 
aquas ad-aquas. Et-fecit Domini ad 
expansum et-divisit inter aquas que 
desubter ad-expansum et-inter aquas 
gave desuper ad expansum et-fuit sic, 
ei-vocavit Domini.ad expansum celes 


Sacra. 


et-fuit vespere et-fuit) mane dies 
duo. a 

Et-dixit Domini aggregaverunt aque 
de-subter ccelos, ad Tocum unum, et- 
visura arida, et-fuit sic. Et vocavit 
Domini ad-aridam terram et-ad-aggre- 
gautionem aquarum vocans maria. Et 
vidit ‘Durmini quia bonum. Et dixit 
Domini herbascet terra herbam viren- 
tem seminantem semen ligni fructus 
faciens, fructus ad-speciem-ei quod 
s¢men-ei in-co super terram et-fuit-sic. 
Et-educet terra herbam virentem se- 
minantem semen ad-speciem-ei et-lig- 
num faciens fructus qui semen-ci in- 
eo ad-speciem-ei, et-vidit Domini 
qria bonum, Et-fuit vespere et-fuit 
mane dies tertius, 


10°. Nomen semper plurale, significans hee-quod-aque, aut etiam hoc-quod-ex 


emari, sabaudi, procedit ! 


41°. Nomen singulare ibi, gaudens alibi plurali, sed primo casu significans curram! 


12°° Futurum: pro pretefito, quod sepe reperitur in hebrxo textu, et vicissim, 
et quo nunc etiam, sic atuntur sepe germani, in styio sublimi. 


13°. Vocabulum ittud (teu) non huc usque recte redditam, idem esse videtur ac 
(teum) linew# seqnentis, cum in multis hebreis vontinibas, u!tima littera sepe pona- 


tur, aut omittatur. 
profundam ad mare. 


Latini-dixere altum de mari, sed hoc potins attinet ad montes, 
Ceeterum inanis nihi significat, loqnendo de terra, et vacua po- 


tius apparet falsum quid, loquendo de solide corpore! 


14°, Quatnor ha littere hebraice (ubew) significant exacte hee quatnor vora- 
bela, elarumque admedam efficiunt sensum ; terram videlicet, tanc fuisee in mari, 
quod eam circumdabat, proindeqne mare illi permixtam faisse: hee duo enim 


postea Deus separavit. 


~J3 
is 


Defence of Mr. Barker against the Strictures of the “ GENTLEMAN'S 
MaGazine,” on his “ Crassican RecrEaTIONs.” 


AE 


Tue Review opens with these words : 


“ We are thankful to Mr. Barker for these Classical Recreations, nor have 
we found the least reason to be vexed at the misnomer of the title-page: they 
are dedicated, in a high strain of panegyric, to the most illustrious scholar now 
living, as a sincere testimony of the author's regard for genius, talents, erudi- 
tion, and virtue: that they were written in his presence, and received, we 
presume, in some degree, the benefit of his powerful hand, is at once com- 
fortable and pleasant.” 


The first sentence in this paragraph alludes to the opening of the attack 
made upon the Class. Recr. in the Critical Review for Oci. 1812., in 
which the writer has the impertinence to talk about “‘ vexation at the mis- 
nomer of the title-page, where we were allured by the word Recreations, 
and by which we were grossly deceived.” I mention this circumstance 
here, because we shall see, as we proceed, that the writer in the Gent. 
Mag. who has some well-founded pretensions to sense, learning, judg- 
ment, taste, and politeness, is not content merely with alluding to pas- 
sages in the said Number of the Critical Review, but adopts some of the 
ideas, which are to be found in that noble monument of its author's igno- 
rance and malignity ; 


Quas ego—sed motos prastat componere fluctus. 


Let us now see what is this “ high strain of panegyric,” in which the 
Class. Recr. “‘ are dedicated to the most illustrious scholar now living.” 
The Dedication is as follows : 
To 
Dr. Samvet Parr, 
These 
Crassicat anp Brsiicar 
RECREATIONS 
(Of which 
A considerable part —_ written at Hatton, 
ile 
The Author enjoyed the opportunity 
Of consulting 
His choice collection of Books, 
Munus Apolline dignum), 
As 


A sincere testimony of his regard 
For 
Genius, talents, erudition, and virtue, 
Are dedicated by one, 
Who proudly subscribes himself 
His friend, 
Epmunp Henry Barker. 


VOL, If. N. Rev. NO. VII. K 
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In reply to what is added by J. H. M., that “they were written in iis 
presence, and received, we presume, in some degree, the benefit of his 
powerful hand,” which “is at once comfortable and pleasant,” I beg 
leave to state that, though many of them ‘ were written in his presence,” 
while he was reading, writing, thinking, smoking, or sleeping, yet, as 
not one of them was shown to him till after the work was printed, they 
could “ receive,” inno “degree,” “the benefit of his powerful hand.” 
Whatever merit, or demerit, there may be in the book, it is all my own. 
I never even mentioned to my excellent friend my intextion of dedicating 
any work to him, and he never either heard of, or saw the dedication, till 
he read it in the copy of the book which I dispatched to him after the 
publication of it. 

The next paragraph on which I shall touch, is the following : 


* Viewed, perhaps, in the light ofa commentator, Mr. Barker will appear to 
good advantage; in that of a critic, he will not stand upon very high ground; 
so strange are his methods of unravelling the various difficulties in the pages 
of the ancient authors, so totally different from our modern authors, that the 
superficial observer is but little adapted to judge of his merits: Mr. Barker 
cannot boast of the brevity of a Porson, or the critical acumen of a Blomfield ; 
with a large portion of arrogance, Mr. Barker will be found t6 possess a con- 
siderable share of learning.” 


J. H. M. is pleased to intimate that “as a commentator I appear to 
good advantage,” but that, “ as a critic. I do not stand on very high 
ground,” and adds, that | have neither “ the brevity of a Porson,” nor 
“ the critical acumen of a Blomfield.” Since he has compared me to Mr. 
Blomfield, though I am engeged in a course of reading far more exten- 
sive and (if I may be considered as an impartial judge of my own studies 
perhaps equally useful with that which Mr. Blomfield is pursuing, yet 
challenge J. H. M. to produce from the Notes and the Glossary to Mr. 
Biomfield’s Plays such passages, as he thinks sufficient to stamp the cha- 
racter of Mr. Blomfield as a scholar, as a man of ingenuity, of judgment, 
of taste, of comprehensive and powerful intellect, of acute discrimination, 
of rich and varied knowledge, of great industry, of retentive memory, 
and I will confidently refer any candid scholar to the Classical Recreations, 
for passages, which may have just as good a claim,as Mr. Blomfield’s, tothese 
praises. Mr. Blomfield started into life, recommended by a long list of aca- 
demical distinctions, whereas I have but a single medal to exhibit, and never 
aspired to more, because the pursuit of them would have withdrawn me 
from the course of reading, which I was anxious to follow with undivided 
attention. I came to the University under great disadvantages, and I had 
to struggle through them, without any guide to direct me in my studies, 
and consequently with the frequent mortification of having to unlearn 
errors, though time was to me most precious. ‘The previous character, 
which Mr. Blomfield had acquired in the University, and the publicity 
which his academical honors had given to his name, secured for him a 
ready admission to general notice, when he determined to commence 
auther, and obtained for him a favorable ear among the scholars of the 
day. But, notwithstanding these great disadvantages, it has been my fate 
to receive the applause and “to earn the esteem of honest men, whose 
praise is fame.” Whilst I have secured to myself the approbation of men, 
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like Dr. Parr, Dr. Vincent, Mr. Kidd, and Mr. Maurice, men as dis- 
tinguished by their genius, as they are known by their erudition, with 
whom I had no previous intimacy, or acquaintance, and to whose 
persons I was a complete stranger, I care little about the envy, or the 
malignity of the world, and I am content to wait, with calm resignation 
to my fate, for that time, which caunot be very distant, when I shall be 
allowed a patient hearing, and ample justice will be done to me for what- 
ever merits ds a critic, and a commentator, I may be found to possess. 

Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 

Res angusta domi ! 

J.H.M. talks about my “strange methods of unravelling the various difh- 
culties in the pages of the ancient authors,” which, as he says, are “‘ totally 
different from our modern authors ;” and I suppose that he alludes to the 
assistance, which I have derived from employing, as means of illustrating 
the classical writers, the doctrine of the association of ideas, and books 
of travel. But, though it may be novel to have recourse to such means, 
and though men may at first smile at the attempt, yet they will ultimately 
find that these are the most certain means which can be employed; for 
the doctrine of the association of ideas is the great law of animated na- 
ture; and eastern manners, and customs, and ceremonies, are nearly the 
same at this day, as they were in the ages of these writers, and there is 
a much closer affinity between them and the manners, customs, and cere- 
monies of the Greeks arid the Romans, than an untravelled man would 
suppose. While critics and commentators are disputing about a passage, 
which involves an allusion to eastern manners, customs, ceremonies, or 
opinions, with which they are tetally unacquainted, I determine the point 
at once by appealing to a book of eastern travels, and the appeal is from 
the uncertainty of conjecture to the evidence of fact. J.H.M. says that 
“« with a large portion of arrogance, Mr. Barker will be found to possess a 
considerable share of learning.” As to my learning, I have perhaps too 
much pride to allow him to be the judge of me in this respect, but, as to 
*‘ arrogance,” he has certainly failed to produce any passage from any of 
my compositions, which betrays such a despicable quality inhabiting 
my bosom. On the contrary, 1 will venture to say, without the fear 
of contradiction, that, in the whole range of the Class. Recr. not a single 
critic, however humble his pretensions to notice either from the want of 
character, or from the defect of merit, has been dismissed by me on any 
occasion, without a patient Learing, or treated with that contempt, which is 
the first fruit of arrogance. I am not quite satisfied that J. H. M. under- 
stands the difference between pride and arrogance, from the circumstance 
of having charged me with occasionally exhibiting the latter quality. 
For a man may have no mean opinion of his own talents, and yet not be 
contemptuous of others: contempt of others is necessarily involved in the 
idea of arrogance; and in what page of the Class. Recr. have I shown this 
contempt of others? But on these subjects I have already expatiated 
largely in the Reply to the Crit. Rev. inserted in The New Review, 
No. Il. 

“ His Notes on Tacitus are too tedious, and savour too strongly of German 

rolixity to arrest the attention of his readers: the truth, however, is that Mz, 
arker is completely out of his element, when he writes prose.” 
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I am utterly at a loss to conceive what J. H. M. means by saying that 
“Tam completely out of my element, when I write prose :” have I then 
ever written verse? But I am in haste. 


““ We have searcely heard of the many works cited by Mr. Barker, or the 
names Of some Lexicographers, which are allowed to hold a place in this limbo 
éarge and broad.” 


This is paying a compliment to my learning at the expense of his own. 


Bs C.2. lia nationis nomen, non gentis, evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes primum a 
victore, ch melum, mox a — invento nomine, Germani vocarentur. We strongly 
recommend to the perusal of our readers Mr. Barker’s excellent Note on this 
passage. Mr. Barker has, in the process of his Note, justly attacked the whole 
host of commentators, except that candid, enlightened, and learned French- 
taan, G. Brotier, on whom he passes a high eulogium, and addresses him in a 
line from Virgil very remarkable for its novelty, 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt : 
Mr. Barker, in the conclusion of his remarks, refers to Juvenal Sat. 13. 164. 
Cerula quis stupuit Germanorum lumina ? 


the similarity of this line to the original truly astonished (stupuit ) us!” 


J.H. M. might have spared himself the trouble of making these two 
remarks, as they had been already made by the writer in the Crit. Rev. who 
says in p. 393.: “In p. 83. Mr. Barker is pleased to eulogise ‘ that can- 
did, enlightened, and learned Frenchman, Gabriel Brotier, who devoted 
his days and his nights to elucidate the most valuable writer of antiquity, 
and to whom Mr. B. is proud to confess his obligations, 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt :’ 


this, it will be allowed on all hands, is a most funny sentence, and a 
most recondite and opposite quotation—would we could say so much for 
that, which appears in the next page, 

Cerula quis stupuit Germanorum lumina? flavum: 


there is a list of errata appended to the volume, and we assure our rea- 
ders, thitt neither this, nor similar false quantities are there noted.” J. 
H. M. says that “the line from Virgil is very remarkabie for its novelty” 
—certainly, as it is 1800 years old! J.H.M. meant to say, “a line 
very remarkable for the novelty” of its application as used by me. 


“C.5. Minimeque sitim estumque tolerare ; frigora atque inediam calo solove 
assueverunt—From what Mr. Barker says of this passage, we may conclude that 
Longolius could construe it better than himself: ‘ Frigora atque inediam—h. 1. 
xiagjos est: imedia refertur ad sitia; frigora ad estim, rightly observes Lon- 
golivs: Mr: Barker's Note, so far from giving us a different interpretation, 
proves, as far.as it extends, the above interpretation to be the true one.” 


Let us see what the said Mr, Barker says of this passage. 


** Magna corpora, et tantum ad impetum valida: laboris atque operum non eadem 


patientic, minimeque sitim astumque tolerare; frigora atque inediam calo 
soloce assueverunt. Cap. v. 


« From what Longolius says of this passage, we may conclude that he could 
not epustrue it; * Frigora, atyue inediam—h. |. yiacwos est; inedia refertur ad 
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sitim; frigora ad astum’ Tacitus says that the Germans can display, for a 
short time, wonderful exertions of strength, but they cannot endure continued 
labor and fatigue, they have not the same vigor in proportion, This is the case 
with all barbarous nations: Justin, 1. 41. c. 1. says of the Parthians, Nec 
pugnare diu possunt : ceterum intolcrandi forent, si quantus his impetus est, vis 
danta et perseveruntia esset. Atter minimegue sitim esiumque tolerare, understand 
assueverunt. ‘The words frigora and inediam have nothing to do with sitiz 
astumque, as Longolius supposes. Tacitus means to say that, though they 
cannot endure thirst and heat, yet they are accustomed to bear cold and hunger 
by the nature of the climate, and of the soil. Perizonius reads here celo sologur, 
which is probably the true reading: celo refers to frigora, and so/o refers to 
inediam, Seueca says of Germany solum sterile, and Tacitus in the 2d c. says 
of it ¢ristem culiu uspectugue.” 


Now certainly “from what Mr. Barker says of this passage, we may 
conclude that Longolius could” (not) “ construe it better than himself”— 
for will the reviewer dare to say that the view, which I have taken of the 
passage, is incorrect ? I may be disposed to allow that I have been herea 
little too severe on Longolius, but | am certainly right in my construction 
of the passage, and Nic. Heinsius is as certainly wrong: his words are: 
“Ultima littera proxime pracedentis vocabuli inediam est iteranda, ex 
qua ni facio, minimeque situm (sitim) @stumgue tolerare, frigorague et 
inediam, ni calo solove assueverint.” 


“C.7. Ad matres, ad conjuges vuluera ferunt, nec ille numerare aut erxigere 
plagas pavent. Every difficulty will here vanish, if we at once embrace the 
explanation of erigerr, as given by Leinsius, ‘ Exigere, i.e. diligenter eram- 
inare, an plage et vulnera sint leviora, an graviora an periculosa, Suet. Jud. 
47. Sua manu exegisse pondus:’ Mr. Barker sides with us, but he has given 
the credit of this discovery to Gesner, who in fact purloined it from the above 
Gentleman: Dr. Aiken (Aikin), a very confident scholar, and of whose trans- 
lation we have a ditferent opinion trom Mr. Barker, translates erigere, ‘ to re- 

uire,’ which meaning is certainly not required here: Murphy prefers erugere, 
the reading which is found in the Arenialion MS.” 


J. H. M. is entirely indebted to my note for every thing; here mention- 
ed about Heiasius, Gesner, Aikin, and Murphy, and, it J. H. M. had 
attended properly to my note, he would not have assigned Longolius’s 
words (as published by Kappe) to Heinsius, and would not have su 
posed that “ I have given the credit of this discovery” (of the meaning 
of the word exigere) “ to Gesner,” when I had in fact previously quoted 
Heinsius, Longolius, and Oberlin, as all agreeing in the same opinion 
with Gesner, and when I had in fact merely said that, of the four mean- 
ings assigned by Gesner to eaigere, the last was.the only one, which 
could apply to the passage of Tacitus. I would advise J. H.M. to be a 
little more careful for the future how he charges with plagiarism either 
me, or Gesner, “‘ who” he says, “ in fact purloined it,” (the meaning 
ofexigere inthis passage of Tacitus) “from the above-mentioned geatleman” 
(Heinsius,) when the truth isthatGesner makes no mention of the passage ia 
Tacitus, and merely gives to erigere generally, without any particular 
reference to the passage in Tacitus, (as is the case with Heinsius), that 
meaning, which I assign to it in the said passage of Tacitus, and when, too, 
Gesner’s ideas, which are here remarkably clear, are couched in terms 
very different from those, which Heinsius has used to express his ideas. 
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But that the reader may have something more than my bare word for 
these assertions, I shall cite the whele of my note: 


“ Tta Rhenanus.—Farnes. tamen codex et Rom. (it. Ed. Rom. et Norib.) 
exigere: quod robur femincum magis exprimere videtur, tanquam illa nou 
numeraverint solum plagas, sed exegerint ; expostularintque cum suis, si illesi 
redissent, tanquam ignavi et vite sue parci.” Lipsius. “ Evxigere, et expos- 
tulare, si ignavi, illesique redissent, aut indecora vulnera accepissent.” Bro- 
tier. “ Placet exigere, sed ut saria terta exigere, ad summam virtutem jus 
exigere : quasi taxare, ac plus, aut minus in illis virtutis agnoscere.” Grono- 
vius. “ Erigere, explorare, perpendere, examinare, exivere pensa sic dicitur : 
vide hic Gronov. qui tamen minus recte visus est interpretari: vide Lip- 
sium ad Ann. 111. 14. duspiciorum fides exigitur infra c. x. et xx.” Heinsius. 
“ Exigere, i.e. diligenter examinare, an plage et vulnera sint leviora, an gra- 
viora, an periculosa. Suet. Jul.47. Sua manu exegisse pondus.” Kappe’s edi- 
tion, “ Exigere erit examinare solicite, comparare, quod est itidem fortis 
animi.” Oberlin’s Tacitus. Dr. Aikin translates exigere ‘ to require, and says 
in a note, that the word ‘ requiring’ strongly marks the fortitude of the Ger- 
man women, who would even receive their husbands and children with re- 
proaches, if they left the field unwounded. Murphy prefers erugere, the read- 
ing which is found in the Arundelian Manuscript, supported by Rhenanus, 
adopted by the Bipontine editors, and approved by Colerus, and Conringius. 
The account which Dumesnil gives of exigere in his Latin Synonyms, is very 
defective. Gesner thus explains exigerc, 1. expellere, excludere, ejicere, quasi 
extra agere, ab ex et ago compositum, 2. Perferre, et pati, transigere. 3. 
quocungue modo petere; interdura ad vim et coactionem refertur, 4. Examinare, 
seu estimare ; sive id pondere, vel regula fiat, sive solo mentis judicio. ‘This 
fast sense is the only one, which can apply to this passage of Tacitus. The 
word numerare, which is coupled with exigere by the particle aut, may help to 
determine the meaning of it. These German women had the courage to count 
their wounds, or rather to examine them carefully, (for exigere is to see whether 
any thing has ils proper weight, or measure, and hence it signifies to examine any 
thing by some standard, or to examine any thing carefully,) that they might see 
whether they had a sufficient number of honorable wounds to entitle them to the 
reputation of valour, and to rescue them from the imputation of cowardice. 
The context (which forms, as I have already observed, always the best com- 
mentary upon a writer) proves that this is the meaning of the passage: In 
proximo (sc. loco) pignora, unde faminarum ululatus audjri, unde vagitus infan- 
tium : hi cuique sanctissimi tesies, hi maximi laudatores: ad matres, ad conjuges, 
vulnera ferunt ; nec ille numerare, aut exigere pavent.” 





T shall here add an extract froma very recent work, where the same 
interpretation of the word exigere is given : 


“ Recte, opinor, erigere, a Rhenani et Lipsii licentia, ersugere nobis obtru- 
dentium, tuitus est recentissimus Taciti Editor, Oberlinus; apprime enim 
convenit illa vox edjccio numerare, si modo itaaccipias, ut Augustus apud Sue- 
tonium (c. 45.) margarifarum pondus manu exegisse dicitur, pro explorare, ex- 
aminare, ut sensus sit, Ki quot, et qualia, ac quanta vulnera sui reportuveriat, 
examinunt : Nequeo tamen facere cum viro Doctiss. in eo, quod hoc plagarum 
examen pro animo fortis signo haberi velit; quanam enim cogitari potest ma- 
trum potissimum atque uxorum fortitude de vulnerum numcro ac gravitate 
cum suis quamvis severe agentium? Neque auctor ipse de forti sexus muli- 
ebris apud Germanos priscos animo cogitavit: cogitass¢c ad summum videri po- 
test, propter additum pavent: sed hoc verbum, ut plura huyus generis, tum 
fere adhibetur, quum certis quibusdam vel levissimis impedimentis, unde- 
cunque oblatis, a re aliqua abstrahimur ac detinemur, quo minus faciamus, 
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quod in animo erat (Sic deterreri, de ingeniis dictum, nihil aliud esse, quam 
consilium scvibendi dimittere, historia condenda studium abjicere atque deponere, 
Gronovius bene monuit ad Ana. 1. 1., Similiter adspernari simpliciter est nolle 
Ann. 1.40. Conferri potest Ernestiiet nota ad h. |. et Clavis s.h. v.): Hine 
et in nostro loco non puvent haud facile quicquam sigmificavit preter hoc, non 
recusant, non dubitant aut cunctantur.” C. A.G. Emmerling’s Commentatio de 
Locis nonnullis in Yaciti Germania, Lipsiz, 1508, p. 14. 


I. N. Lallemand in his elegant, but scarce edition of Tacitus, in 3 vols. 
i2mo, Parisiis, 1760. V. 11. p. 449, says: “* Exigere ita cum Ernesto 
dedimus ex libris et editis omnibus ante Khenanum, qui ex ingenio serip= 
sit exsugere: plagas exigere dixit, ut sarta tecta exigere, quasi taxare, 
ac plus aut minus in illis virtutis agnoscere, Gron. Obss. 1. 8.” But 
Heinsius, as quoted above, just!y remarks that this interpretation, which 
is, however, an approximation to the truth, is not quite correct. 


% C11. IJllud ex libertate vitium, quod non simul (we would read seme), nec 
ut jussi, conveniunt, sed et aller et tertius dies cunciatione coeuntium absumitur.— 
Murphy has trauslated this passage with his usual precision and energy—‘ Re- 
gularity would lcok like obedience: to mark their independent spirit, they do 
not convene at once :’ we cannot comprehend Mr. Barker’s patient investiga- 
tion of the passage: the two following og which we give, and which 
seem to have eluded the observation of Mr. Barker, may tend to throw a little 
light on the obscurity, Non esse fus Germanos superare, si ante novam lunam 
pralio contendissent.” 


The Reader will see by the production of my own note, that Murphy's 
translation of the passage is taken from it, and also whether he can, or 
** cannot comprehend Mr. Barker’s patient investigation of it :” 


“ The critics differ widely in their opinion of the proper reading in this pas- 
sage: let us endeavour to ascertain it, by a patient investigation. Kappe 
reads nec jussi, which he explains thus: ‘i.e. necdum, cum jubentur: est 
hyperbaton verbi et participii: M.S.C. Longolii mec injussi, i.e. non nisi 
jussi, quasi sua sponte eos convenire publice salutis causa: Cod. Bamberg. 
Nec jussu: Lipsius et Gronov. adprobante Ernesti, et adstipulante M. S. C, 
Hummelii, Nec wt jussi ; in enim ortum esse ex ut, Tacitumque in animo ha- 
buisse Virgilium, An. 111. 236. 


Haud secus ac jussi faciunt? 


Tacitus says above, Cocunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum inciderit, certis die 
bus, cum aut luna inchoatur aut impletur :—nec dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant: sic constituunt, sic condicunt: nor ducere diem videtur : 
illud ex libertate vitium, quod non simul, nec ut jussi, conveniunt. The mean- 
ing of convenire (a legal term) is to meet a person by a special appointment, at 4 
certain place : constituere (a legal term) corresponds to our phrase to make an 
appointment with a person, to meet him Pe Constituunt simul cum aliis definiunt 
locum, tempus, rem, etc.” Kappe]: hence constitutum signifies an ape 
pointment: Cic. (Fam. vit. 4.) says, Si quod constilutum habes cum po- 
dagra, fac in aliam diem differas: cundicere (a legal term) signifies*to make 
a mutual promise to execute at a certain time the thing, for the consideration of 
which the parties have met [ “ Condicunt, i.e. invicem promittunt id, de quo 
convenere, certo tempore, vel die executuros esse.” Kappe]: Convenire is 
properly the consequence of constitwere, and condicere is properly the conse- 
quence of convenire: hence we see the propriet y of the language of Tacitus: 
he says, sic constituunt, sic condicunt, and just after he adds, non simul, nec ut 
Jussi, conveniunt : ‘ they did not all meet together, agreeably to their appoint- 
ment ;’ but Tacitus adds, ‘nec ut jussi ;’ constituere lays a man under an obliga- 
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tion to attend; and, as there were fixed days for attendance, not to appear im- 
lied the violation of acommand: hence ‘Tacitus says, Nec ut jussi, which 
is thus well translated by Dr. Aikin, ‘As if it were in obedience te a 
command :’ Murphy translates it with considerable spirit, ‘ Regularity would 
look like obedience: to mark their independent spirit, they do not convene 
atonee.” The context will admit no other interpretation: i//ud Ex LIBERTATE < 
witium, guod non simul, NEC UT JUSSI conveniunt : hence we may safely adopt 
the reading of nec ut jussit, which alone conveys the meaning of Tacitus: but 
he adds, Sed et alter, et tertius dies cunctutione cvéuntinm absumitur : ‘ nay even 
two, or three days are consumed by the delays of assemblage.’ This is the 
force of sed et by the ellipse of non modo hoc, or some analogous expression.” 


As to the passage quoted by J. H. M. taken from some book, or other, - 
but he knows not what, Nou esse fas Germanos superare, si ante novam 

lunam pralio contendissent, it might well “elude my observation,” as 

it does not “ tend to throw” even “ 2 little light on the obscurity :” od 

é:%¢; it applies not at all to this sentence of Tacitus, but has actually 

been already quoted by Salinerius, upon a preceding sentence, which is 

this, Coéunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum inciderit, certis diebus, 

guum aut inchoatur luna, aut impletur; nam agendis rebus hoc auspi- 
catissimum initinm credunt, where Salinerius has these words: ‘* Non 

mirum igitur, si famine Germanorum vetant Ariovistum, ne pugnam 

conferat ante luxam novam, Cesar L,I. Eas ita dicere, non esse fas 
Germanos superare, si ante lunam novam pralio contendissent :” the 

passage of Cwsar is also referred to by Brotier, and had I quoted the very 

passage of Cxesar adduced by Salinerius, in the Gronovian, and referred 

toin the Brotierian, edition, without any mention of their names,J. H. M. 

would have immediately brought a charge of plagiarism against me, but 

1 am not so precipitate in laying such a serious charge against any man, : 
I- am too generous to advance it against anenemy, even where I have 
many grounds of probability, and I am too seasible that similar accidental 
coincidences of quotation have frequently happened to myself. But 
where is the other quotation, which J. H. M. engaged to produce ? 


“ €. 36. Tracti ruina Cheruscorum et Fosi. Longolius, ingeniously we 
think, conjectures fecti fur tracti: Mr. Barker, however, has well defended 
the latter by similar instances, where it occurs : he may add the following ex- 
ample trom Ovid, which may tend to confirm, in some degree, the truth of 
his remarks, 





Spemgue patris, regnique trahat patrisque ruinam : f 
if we were inclined to make a conjecture, as Mr. Barker would say, we would ‘ 
propose fracti in preference to tacti, as in Virgil, : 


Fracti bello, fatisque repulsi.” 


Surely there would be no ingenuity, as J. H. M. seems here to imagine, in 
Longolius’s conjecturing tacti for tracti ruina, when in fact tracti ruina 
is both elegant latin, and correct language, as appears by the three in- , 
stances adduced by me, of which two are from Tacitus himself, whereas, 
if we read tacti ruina with Longolius, we shall have indefensible latin, 
(as no passage has been produced to support it), and incorrect language, 
as there is manifestly a confusion of metaphors. But I beg leave to tell 
J. H. M. that Longolius did not pretend to “ conjecture” tracti for tacti, 
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for tacti is the common reading. Pichena first proposed to alter it to 
tracti, which also suggested itself to Burmann: “ Tractéi ruina, vulgo 
tacti, mutavit Ernestus, et sic placebat Burmanno,” Lallemand’s edition, 
p- 450. “ Tacti ruina, sic in omnibus libris reperi, nisi quod MS. Tu- 
ric. habet Chatti: at mihi nullum dubium est, legendum tracti, ut pla- 
cuit etiam Burmanno ad Lucan. 7. 655: nam legitima formula est tracti 
ruina, ut etiam ex h.|!. video laudari in Ind. Bernec. Noster H. 3, 29. 
Ruina trazxit pinnas.” Ernesti. Oberlin adds, “ Tracti voluit et Pi- 
chena, et recepere Lall. Brot. Bip. cf. quoque A. 6. 26. H. 3. 29.” The 
Bipontine edition contains the following note: “ Vulg. tacti, Nostrum pri- 
dem jussit Pich. et expressit Bernegg. in /ndice, primus in textum rec. Er- 
nest. haud bene Gruterus defendit tacti.” Brotier has this note : * Tracti 
ruina, bene Pichena et recentiores, in vett. editt. tacti, quod tamen de- 
fendit Gruterus.” I am much obliged to J. H. M. for the additional in- 
stance of the phrase, rutnam trakere, which he has given from Ovid, but 
I should have been more obliged to him, if he had given to me the exact 
reference for it. It, however, does not “‘ tend to confirm, in some de- 
gree, the truth of my remarks,” for it is merely an additional instance to 
the three, which I had myself produced, and which three were sufficient 
to decide the right reading, ¢racti ruina, when no instance had been 
produced to support the vulgar reading, tacti ruina. As to J. H. M.’s 
conjecture of fracti for traeti, or tacti ruina, which is quite unneces- 
sary, it derives very little support indeed from the line of Virgil, which 
is adduced by J. i. M. 


Fracti bello fatisque repulsi; 


for though there could be little doubt that fracti may be used metapho- 
rically to denote either broken in spirit, or defeated in enterprise, yet 
it was the business of J. H. M, to produce an undisputed passage, where 
the words fracti ruina, “ broken or crushed by the fall,” oceur. On the 
whole I do not venture to pronounce a decided opinion on the impossibi- 
lity of producing such a passage, asI have not at hand sufficient means 
of examining the point. Freimshemius, in the index appended to the 
Gronovian edition of Tacitus, notices the following passages under fran- 
gere, Frangit populum Rom. bellorum civilium series H. 4, 54. Frangi 
eventu pugne A. 29. fractus animus H. 2, 44. H. 2, 66. fracte res H. 3, 
54. Itis remarkable enoagh, that Colerus, as quoted in the edition of 
Gronovius, who has ne critical note on the passage, says: ‘“‘ Fracti et 
ruina illa Cheruscorum, et oblivione simul ita tecti ac sepulti, ut vix 
nomen superesset, absque acito foret, idem de Osis dico.” We have 
in the Mist. L. IV. c. 42. Cum—conspicuas faminas eadem ruina prosters 
neres. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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OUTLINES 
Of an Economical Plan 
FOR CONDUCTING THE 
EDUCATION OF THE POOR 
ON RATIONAL AND SOLID PRINCIPLES. 
By ROBERT GOODACRE, 

Master of Standard-Hill Academy, near 

Nottingham. 

SECOND EDITION. 

LONDON: 

Cradock, 1812. Svo. pp. 28. Pr. ts. 


Barnett, Printer. 


Strenuously objecting to the system 
or systems of Dr. Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster, Mr. Goodacre comes for- 
ward, in the present publication, to 
submit to the public, the outlines 
of a plan for the Education of the 
Poor in the room of those to which 
he objects. His views and feelings 
on the subject will be best manifest- 
ed by the following extracts from 
the Preface : 


The author of the following Outline 
does not aspire after the high honor of 
being the “ inventor of a new system 
of education.” On the contrary, he 
supposes that there can be but litile 
in the following pages which bas not 
been repeatedly practised in some 
form er other. But objecting, as he 
does, to the system of Bell and Lan- 
caster, he deems it his duty to offer 
something to the public as a substi- 
tute ior tuat Gf which he disapproves. 
In zeal for the education of the poor, 
he wi!l yield the palm to noone. Of 
low pay schools and chariiy schools 
in general, neither Dr. Bell nor Mr. 
Lancaster can bave a worse opinjon 
than himself. But in one point he 
differs trom the latter gentleman. 
While Mr. Lancaster employs every 
engine to destroy low schools, in order 
to make way for his own system, the 
author would reform and improve 
them. 

‘Lo promote the welfare of poor chil- 
dren, by assisting those who are be- 
come teachers, without having en- 
joved much benefit trom instruction 
and experience themselves, has been 
one great object of the author in the 


publication both of this pamphlet and 
of his “ Review of the New System.” 
Sheuld this end be accomplished, and 
should the sale of these books enable 
hin to give 10]. or Ol. to a charity 
which he feels desirous of assisting, 
he shall be perfectly satisfied with 
the result of his exertions. pp. ili, iv. 


After declaring his firm convic- 
tion of the high importance of in- 
structing the lower orders of society, 
and defining education to be “a 
suitable preparation for active life,” 
(he might have added, and immortal 
existence beyond the grave) we un- 
derstand him to recommend the esta- 
blishmeat of charity schools onsuch 
principles as should greatly amend 
the state of low pay schools for the 
poor, and add a new spring to their 
laudable and beneficial industry. 
He then submits the following as 
general maxims to be ‘constantly 
kept in view by the friends of the 
lower orders in the establishment of 
schools for their benefit. 


In the establishment of charity schools, the 
following appear to the author to be gene- 
ral maxims, never to be lost sight of by 
the friends of the poor. 

1. To employ such persons only, as 
teachers, who possess good under. 
standings themselves, and are fond of 
communicating knowledge to the ig- 
norant. 

2. To secure to the persons em- 
ployed as teachers, a respectability 
befitting their stations. 

3. To admit no more ‘children into 
any one school, than can be person- 
ally examined, and rigidly superin- 
tended by the master himself. 

4. To give every master such a 
number of properly qualified boys or 
men to assist him, as will enable 
every child to receive instruction from 
a person, whose attention need not 
be occupied on two subjects at the 
same time. 

5. To furnish every school with a 
library of proper books, calculated to 
foster and expand the first buddings 
of reason and genius. 
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6. To enfotce observance of duty 
by a system of constant inspection on 
the part of the patrons. pp. 8, 9. 


On each of these maxims the 
author dilates with much earnest- 
ness. We extract the following 
passage as forming a grand pillar, 
if not the basis, of the proposed 
institution : 

Unfortunately, in the present state 
of education, persons possessing the 
desirable qualifications before de- 
scribed, are not to be found in suffi- 
cient numbers to educate the poor. 
The friends to the rising generation, 
theretore, would be seniuing an im- 
portant service to their country, by 
establishing a seminary for the edu- 
cation of school-masters. In this 
seminary the course of instruction 
ought not to be confined to the teach- 
ing of science, but it should embrace 
every department of school-polity,— 
the best methods of making children 
understand the subjects taught,—of 
maintaining order in school,—of re- 
moving improprieties in utterance, 
—of amending the temper, and of 
correcting the heart ; with a hundred 
other exerc ises im vorté unt to the culti- 
vation of the nc | To this end, the 
seminary should. be supplied with a 
considerable number of children, to 
exercise the students in teaching un- 
der the direction of the principal. 
The difficulties encountered each day 
by these young teachers might be- 
come the subject of discussion at ta- 
ble, or at some other convenient 
place; and thus, by repeated conver- 
sation and experiments, some of the 
greatest obstacles to the communica- 
ting of knowledge would be removed. 
p- 11. 

In the course of his observations 
he strongly condemns the practice 
of some parents of casting ridicule 
on the tutor of their children, and 
thereby making him the object of 
their contempt, or of laying upon 
him the constant and ungracious 
employment of correction, and 
thereby rendering him the subject 
of ‘eir aversion, ‘The salary of 


the master should be liberal, and, 
that the number of children may 
be properly limited to suit his regu- 
lar inspection, they may be instruct- 
ed at different parts of the day, 
giving the parents the advantage 
of the assistance and company of 
their family during a very conside. 
rable part of its hours. 

The “ Outlines of a Plan adapted 
to the Education of six hundred 
Poor Children of both Sexes” fol- 
low, which we regret we cannot 
copy on account of its length, or 
abridge it, as it is already closely 
compressed. The annual expense 
of the whole establishment is esti- 
mated at 3901., or 13s. per annum, 
for each child who should partake 
of its liberal instruction. 
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INTERCEPTED LETTERS; 
Ou, THE 
Twopenny Post-Bag. 

TO WhICH ARE ADDED 
TRIFLES REPRINTED 
By THOMAS BROWN, 
THE YOUNGER, 

Elapse mauibus cecidcre tabelle. 





Ovid. 
Eighth Edition. 
LONDON: 
Carr. 1813. 8vo. pp. 112 


Pr. 5s. 6d. 
Whittingham, Printer. 





Tus volume is 2 collection of 
personal and political satires; of 
which we cannot permit ourselves to 
give a fuller explanation than the 
author has done for himself, in the 
first passages of an ironical preface; 


The bag, from which the following 
Letters are selected, was dropped by 
a Twopenny Postman about two 
months since, and picked up by an 
emissary of the Society for the S—p- 
p—ss—n of V—e, who, supposing it 
might materially assist the private 
researches of that institution, imme- 
diately took it to his employers and 
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was rewarded handsomely for his 
trouble. Such a treasury of secrets 
was worth a whole host of infurm- 
ers; and, accordingly, like the cu- 
pids of the poet (if I may use so 
profane a simile) who “ fall at odds 
about the sweet bag of a bee,”' those 
venerable Suppressors almost fought 
with each other for the honur and de- 
light of fiist ransacking the post bag. 
Unluckily, bowever, it turned out 
upon examination, that the discove- 
ries of protligacy which it euabled 
them to make, lay chiefly in those 
upper regions of society, which their 
well-bred regulations forbid them to 
molest or meddle with. In conse- 
quence, they gained but very few 
victims by their prize, and after lying 
for a week or two under Mr. H—rcu- 
—p’s counter, the bag, with its vio- 
lated contents, was sold for a trifle to 
a friend of mine. 

It happened that I had been just 
then seized with an ambition (having 
never tried the strength of my wing but 
in a Newspaper) to publish somethin 
or other in the shape of a book; a 
it occurred to me that, the present 
being such a letter-writing era, a few 
of these Twopenny Post Fpistles, 
turned into easy verse, would be as 
light and popular a task as I could 
possibly select for a commencement. 
1 did not think it prudent, however, 
to give too many Letters at first, and 
aceurdiucly, have been obliged (in 
order to eke out a sufficient number of 
p2ges) to reprint some of those trifles, 
whicli had already appeared in the 
public journals.* As in the battles of 
ancient times, the shades of the de- 
parted were sometimes seen among 
the combatants, so 1 thought I might 


* Merrick. 
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remedy the thinness of my ranks, by 
conjuring up a few dead and forgotten 
ephemerons to fill them.—pp. 1x. xu. 


We subjoin the following speci- 
mens : 


LETTER VIII. 


FROM COLONEL TH—M—S TO —— 
——, Esa. 


Come to our Féte,? and bring with thee 

Thy newest, best embroidery! 

Come to our Féte, and show again 

That pea-green coat, thou pink of men! 

Which charm'd all eyes, that last sur- 
vey'd it; {made it?”— 

When B———’'s self inquird “ who 

When Cits came wond’ring, from the 


cast, 
And thought thee Poet Pve at least ! 
Oh! come-—(if haply ’tis thy week 
For looking pale)—with paly cheek ; 
Though more we love thy roseate days, 
When the rich rouge-pot pours its blaze 
Full o’er thy face, i. amply spread, 
Tips ev’n thy whisker-tops with red— 
Like the last tints of dying day 
That o’er some darkling grove delay ! 
— thy best lace, thou gay Philan- 
er! 


That lace, like H—ray A—x—nD—R, 
‘oo precious to be wash'd!)—thy rings, 

Thy seals—in short, thy prettiest things ! 
Put all thy wardrobe’s glories on, 
And yield, in frogs and fringe, to none 
But the great R—c—t’s self alone! 
Who—by particular desire— 

For that night only, means to hire 
A dress from Romeo C—tes, Esquire— 
Something between (’twere sin to hack it) 
The Romeo robe and Hobby jacket ! 
Hail, first of Actors {+ best of G—ts! 
Born for each other’s fond allegiance ! 
Both gay Lotharios—both good dressers, 
Of Serious Farce Loth learn’d Professors ; 
Both circled round, for use or show, 
With cock’s-combs, wheresoe’er they go ‘ 


2 It is but fair to mention that some of these reprinted jeux-d’esprit (as the 
Parody on the R—cG—r's Leiter, the Insurrection of the Papers, the New Costume 
of the Ministers, and the Sale of the Tools) are not mine—but they appeared to be 
so perfectly in keeping with my own, and were so very convenient in filling up my 
pages, that I trust their Auther (whoever he may be) will excuse the liberty I have 


taken in making use of them. 


3 This Letter inclosed a Card for the Grand Fete on the 5th of February. 


+ Quem tu, Melpomene, semel 


Naseentem placido lumine, videris, &c. 


Horat. 
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Thou know’st the time, thou man of 

lore! 

It takes to chalk a ball-room floor— 

‘Thou know’st the time too, well-a-day ! 

It takes to dance that chalk away.' 

The ball-room opens—far and nigh 

Comets and suns bencath us lie ; 

O’er snowy moons and stars we walk, 

And the floor seems a sky of chalk ! 

But soon shall fade the bright deceit, 

When many a maid, with busy feet 

That sparkie in the lustre’s ray, 

O’er the white path shall bound and play 

Like nymphs along the milky way !— 

At every step a star is fled, 

And suns grow dim beneath their tread ! 

So passeth life—(thus Sc—rT would 
write, ‘ 

And spinsters read him with delight)— 

Hours are not feet, yet hours trip on, 

Time is not chalk, yet time’s soon gone !* 

But, hang this long digressive flight! 

I meant to say, thou'lt see, that mght, 

What falsehood raukles in their hearts, 

Who say the P E neglects the arts— 

Neglects the arts i—no S ! no; 

Thy Cupids answer “ ‘tis not so ;” 

And every floor, that night, shall tell 

How quick thou daubest, and how weil! 

Shine as thou may’st im French vermil- 
lion, [lion ; 

Thou'st besi—beneath a French cotil- 

And still com’st off, whate'er thy faults, 

With flying colors in a Waltz! 

Nor need’st thou mourn the transient 








date 
To thy best works assign’d by fate— 
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While some chef-doeuvres live to weary 
one, 
Thine boast a short life and a merry one; 
Their hour of glory past and gone 
With “ Molly, put the kettle on!” 
But, bless my soul! I’ve searce a leaf 
Of paper left—so, must he brief. 
‘This festive Féte, im fact, will be 
The tormer Féte’s fac-simile ;* 
The same long Masquerade of Rooms, 
Trick’d in such different, quaint cos- 
tumes, [works !) 
(These, P—rr—r, ate thy glorious 
You'd swear Egyptians, Moers, and 
Turks, 
Bearing Good-Taste some deadly malice, 
Had elubb'd to raise a Pic-Nic aus 
And each, to make the oglio pleasant, 
Had sent a State-Room as a present !— 
The same fauteuils and girandoles— 
The same gold Asses,* pretty souls f 
That, in this rich and classic dom®, 
Appear so perfectly at home! 
The same bright river ’mongst the dishes, 
But not—ah! not the same dear fishes— 
Late hours aud claret kill’d the old ones! 
So, ’stead of silver and of gold ones, 
(It being rather:hard to raise 
Fish of that specie now-a-days) 
Some Sprats have been, by Y—RM—TH's 
wish, 
Promoted into Siiver Fish, 
And Gudgeons (so V—ys—rtT—T told 
The R—-G—T) are as good as Gold / 
So, prythee, come—our Féte will be 
But halfa Féte, if wanting thee! 
pp- 35~—40. J.T. 


The Man, upon whem thou hast deign'd to look funny, 
Thou great Tragic Muse! at the hour of his birth— 

Let them say what they will, that’s the Man for my money, 
Give others thy tears, but let me have thy mirth! 


The assertion that follows, however, is not verified in the instance before us. 


Iilum 








—— non equus impiger 


Curru ducet Achaico. 


* To those, who neither go to balls nor read the Morning Post, it may be neces- 
sary to mention that the floors of Ball-rooms, in general, are chalked, for safety and 
for ornament, with various fanciful devices. 

? Hearts are not flint, yet flints are rent, 
Hearts are not steel, yet steel is bent. 
After all, however,. Mr. Sc—it may well say to the Colonel, (and, indeed, to muck 
better wags than the Colonel,) pacr pwpecdas w prsaiedus, 
3 « C—rl—t—n H——-e will exhibit a complete fuc-simile, in respect to interior 


ornament, to what it did at the last Féte. 


The same splendid draperies, &c. &c.” 
Morning Post. 


* The salt-cellars on the P-——n’s own table were in the form of an Ass with 


panniers. 
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ANACREONTIC ~ 
TO A PLUMASSIER. 


Fine and feathery artisan! 
Best of Pluniists, if you can 
With your art so far presume, 
Make for me a P t’s Plume— 
Feathers soft and feathers rare, 
Such as suits a P——r to wear! 
First, thou downiest of men ! 
Seek me out a fine Pea-hen; 
Such a Hen, so tall and grand, 
As by Juno's side might stand, 
If there were no Cocks ut hand ! 
Seek her feathers, soft as down, 
Fit to shine on P E's crown ; 
If thou canst not find them, stapid ! 
Ask the way of Priox's Cupid. 
Ranging these in order due, 
Pluck me next an old Cuckoo ; 
Emblem of the happy fates 
Of easy, kind, cornuted mates! 
Pluck him well—be sure you do— 
Who wouldn't be an old Cuckoo, 
Thus to have his plumage blest, 
Beaming on a R—y—I crest? 
Bravo, Plumist !—now what bird 
Shall we find for Plume the third 7 
You must geta learned Owl, 
Nleakest of black letter fowl— 
Bigot hive, that hates the light, 
Foe to all that’s fair and bright! 
Seize his quills, (so form'd to pen 
Books, that shun the search of men ; 
Books, that, far from every eye, 
In *swelter'd venom sleeping” lie!) 
Stick them in between the two, 
Proud Pea-hen and old Cuckoo, 
Now you have the triple feather, 
Bind the kindred stems together 
With a silken tic, whose hue 
Ounce was brilliant buff and blue ; 
Sullied now—-alas how much! 
Only fit for Y—Ru—tn’s touch. 
‘There—crough—thy task is done ; 
Present worthy G——6e’s Son! 
Now, beneath, in letters neat, 
Write “ Isexve” and all's complete. 
pp- ot— 56. 











EPIGRAM. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
* T never give a kiss, (says Prue) 
“To naughty man, for L abhor it.”— 
She will not gire a Kiss, ’tis true ; 
Sheil take one though, and thark you 
for it! . 


Intercepted Letters. - 


ON A SQUINTING POETESS. 
To no one Muse does she her glance coti- 
fine 
But has an eye, at once, to all the Nine ! 
p- 77. 


. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Between a Lady and Gentleman, upon 
the advantage of (what is called) 

“ having law on one’s side.” 





INE GEN!LUMAN’S PROPOSAL. 





“ LEGGE AUREA,. 
S'ei piace, ci lice.” 


Come, fly to these arms, nor let beauties 
so bloomy 
To one frigid owner be tied ; 
Your prudes may revile, and your old 
ones look gloomy, 
But, dearest! we've Law on our side. 
Ol! think the delight of two lovers con- 
genial, 
Whom no du!l decornms divide : 
Their error how sweet, and their rap- 
tures how renial, [side ! 
When once they've got Law on their 
‘Tis a thing, that in every king’s reign 
has been done, too ; 
Then why should it now be decried ? 
if the father has done it, why shouldn’s 
the son, too? 
For so argues Law on our side! 


And, ev'n should our sweet violation of 
duty 
$y cold-blooded jurors be tried, 
They can bat bring it in “ a misfortune,” 
my beauty, 
As loug as we’ve Law on our side. 


THE LADY’S ANSWER, 


Hold, hold, my good Sir! go a little 
more slowly ; 
For, grant me so fuithtess a bride, 
Such sinners as we, area little too lowly, 
To hope to have Law on our side. 


Had yon been a great Prince, to whose 
star shining o er ‘em 
The people should {ook for their guide, 
Then your Highness, (and welcome!) 
might kick down decorum— 
You'd always have Law on your side. 
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Were you ev'nan old Marquis, in mis- 
chief grown hoars, 
Whose heart, though it long ago died 
To the pleasures of vice, is alive to its 
glory 
You still would have Law on your side! 


But fur you, Sir, Crim. Con. is a path 
tull of troubies ; 
By my advice therefore abide, 
And leave the pursuit to those Princes 
and Nobles 
Who have such a Law on their side! 
pp. 83-85. 








A LETTER 
TO HER ROYAL HIGHUNESS 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
On the Nature and Extent of her 
Acquiital ; and on the true 
object of her late Appeal to 
the Public: together with 
un Appendix of Ori- 
ginal Documents. 
BY ARISTIDES. 
Varium ct mutabile semper 
Fumina, 


Virg. 
————— Ma vengeance est perdue 
Si le Prince ignore que c'est moi qui le tuc. 
Racine, 
LONDON. 
Glendinning, 1813, 8vo. pp. 74. 
pr. 4s. 
Glendinning, Printer. 





Aristides comes forward as a pub- 
lic accuser of [ler Royal Highness. 
Such is the avowed object of the 
pamphlet before us. From the first 
sentence of the advertisement to its 
last word, he speaks a bold and un- 
disguised ianguage. Not content 
with defending the sentence of the 
Commissioners, which left the 
Princess charged with some un- 
guarded freedoms, that offended our 
uubending English morality, it con- 
fidently declares his fear, “ That 
had one tenth part of the exertions’ 
been made, or thetalents employed, 
to find Her Royal Highness guilty, 
that were called into action to prove 
her innocent, the decision would 


not then have been left equivocal.” 
(p. 13.) And in the same page, 
“ that had the judges been merely 
indiffereut as to the result, they 
would have weighed those positive 
statements, (Lady Deuglas’s de- 
positions,) and the evideuce tend- 
ing to coufirm them more care- 
fully, and perhaps have decided 
differently.” 

Aristides has collected all the es- 
sence of the charges against the 
Princess, from the memorial of 
Lady Jersey, to the present mo- 
ment—accuses her present advisers, 
particularly Mr. Brougham, of 
faction and revolutionary princi- 
ples—defends the evidence of Lady 
Douglas——declares the Prince 
guilty of “a crime to the nation,” 
in permitting the partial intercourse 
of the mother and child—tells an 
anecdote, by way of caution to the 
royal lady, of a soldier who was 
found guilty of a capital crime, and 
only disgraced ; but who petitioned 
forfresh inquiry, and was behead- 
ed—and concludes his letter in 
these decisive words: “ What has 
been the final result? ‘That you 
have not retrieved your character, 
and that your royal parent has fal- 
len a victim to the indiscretions of 
her daughter.” 

To this singular work are added, 
a few of those documents which we 
are sorry to say have been. too ge- 
nerally perused for the morals and 
happiness of our country. The 
only advautage to be derived from 
the past agitation of this unhappy 
subject, is a striking enforcement 
of the salutary belief, that true hap- 
piness is not to be found in the gan- 
dy vanities of a lofty region, but in 
those tender and unpertshing emo- 
tious which florish in safe and un- 
aspiring ubscurity, 
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AN 
ADDRESS 
FO THE PUBLIC 
ON AN 
IMPORTANT SUBJECT, 
CONNECTED WITH THE 


RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER 
OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 


BY 
ROBERT HALL, A. M. 
LONDON. 
Conder, Svo. pp. 32. pr. Is. 6d. 
Heseltine, Printer. 





¢ The important subject’ con- 
sidered in this address, is the pro- 
pagation of Christianity in India, 
whica should be authorised by the 
insertion of 4 clause in the new 
charter. 

To support the probability of 
success, the author shows that 
Christian principles have already 
made some progress : 


The number of natives who pro- 
fess Christianity is not sma!] nor in- 
considerable. The disciples of Schwartz 
and his: successors on the East- 
em side of the peninsula, amount 
to fifty thousand; and the Syrian 
Christians, on the coast of Malabar, 
to several hundred thousands; the 
greater part of them converted from 
the Bramvins, and the higher classes 
They have subsisted there from the 
fifth century, ase in. possession of one 
hundred and nineteen churches, some 
of them sumptuous and splendid edi- 
fices; and their superivr elevations 
of character, amd purity of mao- 
ners are attested, on the most re- 
spectable authcrity, to be such as the 
possession of Christin faith might 
be expected to inspire. In addi- 
tion to this; translations of the 
New Testament, in almust all the 


vernacular dialects of India, have 


Hall on the Charter of the East India Company. 


been recently circulated, and a con- 
siderable number of the natives are 
assiduously and constantly employed 
in preaching the gospel; so that it is 
too Jate to think of checking its ¢a- 
reer: the possession it has taken of 
the public mind, will necessarily ren- 
der all such attempts impracticable. 
The only question which remains te 
be decided, is, whether its further 
propagation shall be left solely in the 
hands of natives, or whether intelligent 
and respectable Europeans, who come 
miore immediately into contact with 
the British government,and in whose 
prudence and experience greater con- 
fidence may be reposed, shall be al- 
Jowed to superintend its movements, 
The good seed having struck its root 
too deep ever to be extirpated, the 
only alternative is, either to leave it 
to its spontaneous growth, aided by 
the labor of Hindoos, or to place it 
undgr a more skilful and enlightened 
cultivation. pp. 8, 9. 


Among other benefits to arise 
from this dissemination, Mr. Hall 
thinks that we may reckon even 
the more certain ability of retain- 
ing the Indian deminions : 


The possession of India, it is well 
known, is an object to which our ene- 
mies are looking with eager desire; 
accompanied with jealousy at that 
splendor which the vastness of our 
oriental empire confers on the British 
name and character. No efforts will 
they deem too great, no sacrifices toa 
expensive, to rob us of so bright a 
jewel. What events may arise here. 
after to facilitate the accomplishment 
of their wishes, it is beyond the power 
of human sagacity to conjecture ; one 
thing is ceriain, that nothing will op- 
pose a more formidable obstacle to 
their desizns, than the diffusion of 
Christianity. They whe have rcceiv- 
ed that inestimable blessing, will 
infallibly cling with ardor to the peo- 
ple to whom they are indebted for it. 


? See the interesting narrative of Dr. Buchanay’s visit to the Syrian Christians, 


in his Ecct siastical Researches. 


Morton’s Comedy of ‘ Education’ 


They will feel more than a natural 
affection. to the couytry, which. has 
opened to them the prespect of im- 
mortality, and nourished them with 
the bread of life. In all ‘the strug- 
gles to retain or to acquire dominion 
inthe East, the Christian portion of 
the population will, to'a man, be the 
zealous partizans of Great, Britain; a 
tirm and immoveable band, whose.de- 
voted attachment, will. in some mea- 
sure, compensate for their inferiority 
of number. In this species of policy 
too, in’ this most unexceptionable 
mode of conciliating esteem, we shiall 
have nothing ‘to. apprehend from the 
intrigues rs our sivals, who are 
equally indisposed and disquelified to 
engage in such an enterprize. 








EDUCATION : 
A COMEDY, 
IN FIVE ACTS, 
AS PERFORMED AT THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


BY 
THOMAS MORTON, Esa. 
Author of “ Speed the- Plough,” 
&c. &c. 
LONDON: 
Longman, 1813,, Svo, pp. 80, 
pr, 28, 6d. 
Davison, Printer. 





This new Comedy is from the 
Ese of Mr. Morton, the author of 

eed the Pla and Cure for the 
Heart Ache. we Fae a the 
characters are numerous, as we sup- 
pose it was thought necessary to 
find room for almost all the comic 
talents of the company: the plot 
is thereby somewhat complex. Mr. 
Templeton (Fawcett) is a London 
banker, or merchant, residing at 
his villa, which is quite in the mo- 
dern taste. His wife (Mrs. C. Kem- 
ble), much younger thap himself, 
aims at the fine lady, and wishes, 
without regard to expense, to dis- 
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play her taste im all sorts of ensbel- 
lishments. To this she is strongly 
urged by one As»ic (Jones), whe 
affects the man.of taste and litera- 
ture; but who turns out to be a 
eoxcomb, a libeller of private fa- 
milies, and a beggar, Damper, 
(Barrymore), a sturdy old friend 
of Templeton’s, sets his face against 
all this extravagance, and is con. 
sequently loathed by the wife, and 
feured by the caxecomb; but at 
length, in blunt honesty, he alarms 
him about his expenditure, his son's 
prodigality, and a sudden run'ow 
the firm in town. | \Young Temple+ 
ton. (C. Kemble) had lured Rosine 
(Miss, Bolton) from a boarding’ 
school; avd .she is driven forre- 
fuge to a farin-house, whence she 
repairs to the neighbouring park of 
Sir Guy Staunch (Matthews), whe 
is merely a rich. old ‘fox-hunter, 
with many oddities and much good 
nature. She meets Miss Eller 
Staunch (Miss Booth),. whom she 
had imstrueted at school, and who 
takes her home with her. ‘The Ba- 
ronet’s daughter is. imtended for 
Young Templeton, who has not lost 
his afleetion for Rosine ; while Miss 
Ellen's partiality leans. towards her 
cousin iface Suckling (Liston), 
a silly fellow, ' so educated as to 
have no taste but for cooking and 
eating. . Aspic gives the booby a 
few lessons, and he fancies himself 
a philosopher, and vomits torrents 
of sublime nonsense. Ellen, in the 
interest of Rosine, attempts, in an 
interview with Young Templeton, 
the needless task of making him 
indifferent to her. For this pur- 
pose she opens the amazing stores 
of her. knowledge, and smatters 
away upon music, botany, chemis- 
try, astronomy, philosophy, phi- 
lology, and all the sciences in 
which imperfect, superficial, and 
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unnecessary information is be- 
come so fashionable a part of 
a young lady's education, so intoxi- 
cating to her vanity, and so preju- 
dicial to her solid duties. But 
there was too much of this; and 
besides, Ellen’s vulgar fancy for 
her contemptible cousin, is not con- 
sistent with such an exhibition of 
her talents in a stratagem of this 
kind. She afterwards elopes with 
Boniface, is overtaken and brought 
back, but finally married to him. 
Affairs are now most unprosperous 
with Templeton, when an old gen- 
tleman, named Cleveland, dies, and 
leaves him a large estate. About 
this time, a French emigrant, one 
Count Villars (Young), who has 
been cast away on the coast, losing 
the property he had saved from the 
wreck of the French Revolution, 
arrives in the village to seek his 
daughter, who is no other than Ro- 
sine, and to find an opportunity of 
resenting the conduct of her be- 
trayer. He comes to Broadcast, 
the farmer, (Emery) whose boy 
(Master Chapman) he saves from 
drowning, by which Broadcast's 
dislike to him as a Frenchman, is 
removed, and he is hospitubly treat- 
ed. This boy of Broudcast's is 
introduced to show the benefits of 
good education ; but there is rather 
more of him than is necessary. 
Villars goes in quest of Young 
Templeton ; and tinding him sorrow- 
fully contemplating a picture of Ro- 
sine, snatches it from him; and a 
duel is only prevented by the sud- 
den appearance of Broadcast, who 
is a petty constable. Villars is car- 
ried to Sir Guy, who is justice of 
the peace, who leaves him confined 
while he is running after his eloped 
daughter. He finds Rosine to be 
in the house by her singing, and has 


Ss 


an affecting interview with her, in 


Morton's Comedy of ‘ Education.’ 


which she clears herself from any 
imputation on her innocence. Old 
Templeton takes possession of Cleve- 
land's will, but finds a codicil, de- 
claring Rosine his grand-child and 
natural heiress, and confessing his 
desertion of her ; thus leaving her 
to Templeton’s consideration. Tem- 
pleton is now perplexed between 
the sudden recovery from his em- 
barrassments, and the justice he 
owes to the unfortunate Rosine.— 
After considerable agitation, his 
nobler feelings prevail; he puts the 
codicilinto the hands of the hitherto 
unfortunate girl, and destroys the 
will, thas replacing himself in a 
state of apparent ruin, — Villars, 
struck by this generous deed, im- 
mediately consents to the union of 
his daughter with Young Temple- 
ton; and to make all the parties as 
happy as possible, Damper brings 
intelligence that he has set all Old 
Templeton’s commercial affairs to 
rights; and young Miss Ellen 
Staunch, after her own taste, is wed- 
ded to her dear, cooking cousin, 
Boniface. Count Villars, who, as 
an emigrant officer, wears an old 
Gallic uniform, bears the cross of 
St. Louis, and mounts the cockade 
of the Bourbons, concludes the play 
with some solemn expressions of re- 
gret for the state of his native land, 
and of hope for the restoration of 
the repose of the world. 

The characters are much of the 
same class with those which Mr. 
Morton and others have chosen to 
depict in former comedies ;—the 
imprudence of an elderly man, 
through his wife’s vanity and his 
son's carelessness—the plain man- 
ners, but sincere friendship of 
Damper -the absorption of every 
thing in the mind of Sir Guy by 
the love of the chace—the vulga- 
rity, and vacuity, and gluttony of 
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Boniface—the inconsistencies of 
Ellen—and the tenderness and af- 
flictions of Rosine. Aspic has more 
pretensions to distinction. We do 
not know that such characters are 
numerous in society: we should 
rather hope they are not so. ‘That 
Mr. Morton intends any strong al- 
lusions to persons of this base de- 
scription, who find their way into 
families of wealth and fashion, we 
cannot say. We were rather alarm- 
ed at the introduction of the 
Frenchman, who talked very finely 
of his native country, till we dis- 
coveved him to be a loyal emigrant. 

We extract the following from 
the end of the first act. 


Vine. What a situation’s mine !— 
Cursed impetuosity! How can I, in 
my father’s present circumstances, 
name to him an honorable connec- 
tion with Rosine! How can I name 
to her a dishonorable one! Dare I 
name it tomyself? Beloved Rosine, 
how have I involved thee !—never 
shall uncontrolled passion again sway 
me.—Fceling may be allowed to ex- 
ecute, but first let reason legislate. 

Asp. (advancing) “ Whilome in 

Albin’s isle there dwelt a youth, 

“Who ne’er in virtue’s ways did 

take delight; 

“ But spent his days in riot——’ 

Vine. Dawn poetry !—I hate it.— 
The Muses and I have parted. 

Asp. 1 did not know you had ever 
met—ha! ha! 

Vine. Spare me, Aspic—your mirth’s 
oppressive.—Where’s Damper? 

Asp. Looking for you, to be his 
partner in a pas de deux. 

Vine. Sir, my father’s misfortunes— 

Asp. What the devil have you got 
into your head now? your father is 
certainly oppressed with the singular 
misfortune of having 50,000/. in that 
strong box. 

Vince. What ! explain. 

Asp. Your mother-in-law averred 


, 


it, and your father unequivocally as- 
sented to it. 

Vine. Muzza! Dear Aspic, the fire 
of Prometheus never gave such ani- 
mation to his clay, as thy words have 
kindled here. 

Asp. Why, the Galvanic spark tick. 
led old Damper in the same way; 
for he capered like a cart-horse in’ a 
curvette, or my Lord Clubby in a co- 
tillion, ha! ha! 

Vine. Fifty thousand pounds !--I’m 
all essence, spirit—the world’s at my 
fect ! 

Asp. Then kick it along, my boy! 

Vinc. Enchanting Rosine! lovely 

as the morning beam, 

Yet pure as'the fountain that reflects 

its ray. 

Asp. Damn poetry !—I hate it, ha? 
ha! 

Vine. Gentle as the Zephyr, yet 
blithe as the leaf that dances in its 
eddy. 

asp. Mercy, mercy! Come, come 
—over a venison chop anda batch of 
Champain . we'll plan operations.— 
That's the time for the projection of 
vigorous measures. 

Vince. True; for what the devil 
woul! become of thecountry if it were 
not for the cabinet dinners! There 
our importations are discussed over 
the turtle, and the home supplies ac- 
company the English os a the 
Joayes and fishes naturally introduce 
the debates——and parliamentary 
speeches are mixed with the whipped 
syllabub—colonial produce is handed 
in with the coffee—in a glass of Con- 
stantia they double the Cape of Good 
Hope—and settle the India trade over 
a cup of souchong. pp. 16-18. 





In act the fourth we meet with 
the following attempt at play upon 
words : 


Enter Aspic with a memorandum book. 

_ seats himsel/—writes. 

“ Eyes, fully, teeth, whales.” 
There you are, my pretty, vain Mrs. 
Templeton, as large as lite ; if I could 
persuade you into the badinage of an 
mtrigue, it would finish the character 
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with spirit and effect. (rises, leaving 
the book: on the table ) I wonder she 
don’t come. (looking out of a window ) 
What, eh! bailiffs! (runs from the 
window) How the devil could they 
ferret me out here? (peeps) I know 
you, you faithful followers of genius! 
Miserable reflection! That the pro- 
ceedings of the court of Apollo should 
be supersedable by the court of Coin- 
mon Pleas ; thatthe poet’s bay should 


be withered by the cauliflower wig of 
and that the rules of 


a counsellor : 
composition should be accompanied 
by the rules of the bench. 

[Exit hastily.] pp. 52, 53. 


MR. CHARLES BUTLER, 
OF LINCOLN’S-INN, 

His Address to the Protestants of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
Considered. 

HIS FIRST SHEET. 

BY A CLERK. 


LONDON: 
Collins, 1813. 8vo. pp. 20, pr. 1s. 
Barker, Printer. 


In considering Mr. Butler's cele- 
brated address, the Clerk does not 
pretend to enter deeply into the 
subject of Catholic I-mancipation, 
but contents himself with pointing 
out certain inconsistencies, into 
which he conceives a blind and 
headlong zeal has seduced him, 
and which he thinks peculiarly ex- 
traordinary in so eminent a lawyer ; 
he thinks the skilful conveyancer 
has failed in making out his title. 
‘The foliowing extract will give a 
little idea of the manner and spirit 
in which this small pamphlet is 
written. 

Mr. Butler begins the sheet, No. I. 


with this, that the erroneous, artful, 
inflammatory publications say, that the 


Mr. Charles Butler’s Address considered. 


English Papists “ labor under no real 
grievances,” and that, if the penal 
aws against them were repealed, few 
would be benefited, too few to be an 
object of attention to the legisla- 
ture. 

Whether these publications say this, 
rests on Mr. Butler's word, and I am 
not inclined to doubt it; but then it 
seems hardly credible, that such sen- 
tences should stand together in these 
publications. There is a contradic- 
tion in the sentences, for the repeal 
would bea benefit, and, though they 
were few, who had it, yet, the not 
having it, is to thema real grievance. 
Doubtless, it is a. real grievance to 
Popish Noblemen, and Popish Gen- 
tlemen, not to sitin Parliament. The 
seat is itself, a distinction, and doubt- 
less, these noblemen and gentlemen 
see something else, possibly to be had 
from the seat, besides a distinction, 
namely, aplace, a pension, appoint- 
ments and preferments for their con- 
nections, and various douceurs for,Po- 

ish Parliamentary voters, suchas col- 
nee of Taxes, Postmasterships, 

< 
Mr. Butler says, these writers in 
what they say here, speak erroneously. 
Doubtless, they speak contradictorily, 
and on that account it may be queried, 
whether Mr. Butler does not miscon- 
strue what they say. It is possible, 
if the context could be got at, that the 
representation is not erroneous. ’Jis 
possible, these writers may speak, as 
if Papists, were they free from ambi- 
tion, did they but consider, what just 
cause there is for Protestants to look 
upon them with disgust and _resent- 
ment, and how much of both is dropped; 
did they but consider how even-hand- 
ed justice is, and how peaceably they 
go to mass and how peaceably and 
prosperously they trade ; ’tis possible, 
I say, these writers may speak, as if 
Papists should reason philosophically, 
and actso. I do not pretend to vouch 
for these writers, as if they wrote in 
this way, but ’tis possible, they might 
in the places Mr. Butler refers to in 
their writings. "Tis possible, they do 
so, because ’tis possible, they would 
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not contradict themselves in the same 
breath. pp. 8,9. 


We may be allowed to say of 
these few pages, that they have 
three advantages at least, over the 
general mass of writings on this ex- 
haustless subject, they are very 
sportive, very good-humored, and 
very short. 





THE MASSACRE OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 
From the Second Book of the 
HENRIADE, 
BY VOLTAIRE. 
Translated into English Verse, with 
a Preface and Dedication, 





Ya secte Catholique Romaine—cettc secte 
persecutante, qui a repandu plus de sang 
Chreticn gue jamais les Payens ncn ont versé, 
Preface to the Second Edition of the Heariade, 

published in London in the year 1728. 





LONDON: 
Cradock and Joy, 1812, 4to. pp. 30. 
pr. 2s. 6d. 
Bailey, Printer. 





Various have been the methods 
which the advocates and opponents 
of the Catholic Bill have taken, to 
engage the public minds on the side 
of their respective parties, and a- 
mong the most singular of these, we 
consider the translation before us. 
That poetry should be at length so 
employed onasubject, in which pas- 
sion has been so often excited, is 
quite natural: but that the muse 
of Voltaire should be pressed into 
the service of the sterling defenders 
of our holy religion, may be re- 
garded as a phenomenon in the an- 
nals of controversy. ‘To the poem 
itself, which depicts the horrors of 
the detestable massacre of St. Bar- 
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tholomew, are prefixed dedication 
to the Princess Charlotte, and a pre- 
face. The conclusion of -the for- 
mer is as follows : 


When in’ process of time Your 
Royal Highness succeedsto the Crown 
of these Kingdoms, Your Royal High- 
ness will remember, that Queen Mary 
left an indelible stain on her character 
in re-establishing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, and persecuting the Protest- 
ants; and that Queen Elizabeth ad- 
ded to the lustre of her reign in re- 
storing the Protestant religion to its 
present ascendancy. May your Reyal 
Hightess take Queen Elizabeth for 
your model, and surpass her in years, 
and in glory. p.vi. 


In the first sentence of the short 
preface, the author's views are thus 
succinctly stated. 


A Person having expressed a wish 
to read the description of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, by Voltaire, I un- 
dertook the task of translating it; 
which I publish, in hopes it may not 
be thought unseasonable at the present 
moment, when the Papal Hierarchy, 
which has been reduced to the last 
gasp in all the countries in Europe, is 
attempting toraise its lofty crest again 
in Ireland. p. vii. 


The reader will be able to form 
some judgment of the merits of the 
translation, which are as distinct 
as can be well conceived from those 
of the cause it is intended to up- 
hold, from the following specimen 
which contains the picture of Co- 
ligny, on the verge of a violent 
death, calm, dignified, and mild, 
awing the assassins by his undaunt- 
ed majesty, and melting them by 
his gentleness and amiable tranquil- 
lity. 


And now th’ assassins, with increas’d 
uproar, 
Approaching the saloon, assail'd the door, 
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He open’d it himself, within was seen, 

With that smooth brow, with that majes- 
tic mien, 

As when in battle undisturb'd he stood, 

And calmly check’d, or urg'd the waste 
of blood. 
His venerable air, commanding look, 
The resolution of the murd’rers shook ; 
A pow’r unknown the desperate deed 
suspends : 
Friends, says he, finish what your rage 
intends, 

With my cold blood these hoary tresses 
stain, 

Tn battle spar'd for forty years in vain: 

Strike without fear, Coligny pardons all, 

A trifle life, willing by you I fall ; 

Death had been sweeter for you if I fought. 

These accents to his knees the tigers 
brought ; 

One casts away his arms, unmann'd by 
fears, 

Another bathes the hero's feet with tears ; 

Encompass’d by his murd'rers safe he’s 
found, 

Like a great King with all his courtiers 
round. 

Béme,who below waited the victim's fate, 

Ascends, enrag’d the stroke was giv'n so 
late, 

He fain would urge th’ assassins’ tardy 
blow, 

When at his feet he found them crouch- 
ing low ; 

A sight so melting touch'd nothim, alone, 

Only to him cempassion was unknown: 

A crime that Medicis would ne'er for- 
give, 

If Pity’s voice should bid the hero live. 

pp. 20—22. 





Most of our readers will be able 
to judge how the IJnilliant  co- 
loring and glowing fervor of the 
original are transfused into the 
translation, and whether the author 
has succeeded in uniting together 
those two very opposite qualities, 
the stormy spirit of controversy, 
and the far loftier spirit of the 
muses. 

Of the celebrated author of 
Henriade, we can now speak with- 
out prejudice or rancor. ‘To the 
pious, his errors are the subject of 
the most solemn and touching pity, 
aod the glare which the pompous 
applause of his votaries cast round 
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his name, has vanished with their 
short-lived triumphs. Inconsistent 
and versatile, he was at ouce a de- 
spiser and a flatterer of greatness ; 
a lover of plain independence and 
a gaudy courtier; the despiser of 
religion and the slave of superstiti- 
ous terrors. His genius flows not 
in a deep and rapid stream, which 
bears all before it with irresistible 
power through awful solitudes and 
tremendous rocks, buf sparkles a- 
mid sunny vallies, and refreshes 
enchanting parterres. To drop the 
metaphor, he las none of the stu- 
pendous passion, which tears the 
soul and darkens the imagination ; 
he fails in the expression of nervous 
and all-powerful feeling, but he 
touches the lighter cords of his lyre 
with a master hand, and throws 
round the objects of his favor, all 
that enchanting delicacy and match- 
less ease, which are often hidden 
amidst the clouds of more turbulent 
emotions. All these qualities how- 
ever, are but perishable materials of 
fame. Wit, acuteness, and de- 
clamation are transitory and perish- 
able, but the rugged sublimity, and 
deep pathos of nature are unchang- 
ing and immortal. 








A SHORT CONVERSATION 
On the Present Crisis of 
THE IMPORTANT TRADE 
WITH THE EAST INDIES, 
LONDON: 
Black, 1813. 8vo. pp. 32, 
Morrel, Printer, 


Pr. Is. 


Tue Author introduces, in the 
form of a dialogue between some 
friends and enemies of the East 
India Company, the principal ar- 
guments which are adduved in favor 
of the monopoly, and refutes the 
vague assertions of the supporters 
of an open trade, 














Address to the Portsea Institution, &c. 


The Speakers in the Conversation 
are, 


Silvester, a magistrate of an inland 
manufacturing town ;—An Adventurer, 
proposing to trade to India;—A Private 
Merchant, already engaged in the Iadia 
trade ;—A_ Country Gentleman ;—A 
Moderate Man;—A Shopkeeper, propo- 
sing to trade to India; and—A Cotton 
Manufacturer. 








ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS 
Of the Portsea Institution 
FOR EDUCATING THE INFANT POOR 
In the Principles of the Church of 
England, and on the Plan of the 
Rev. Dr. Beil. 

OCCASIONED BY A SERMON 
Having been preached at St. John’s Cha- 
pel, by the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Grey, for the Benefit of the 
Institution, and the subse- 
quent Conduct of cer- 
tain of the Members 
relative thereto. 

BY A MEMBER of the COMMITTEE 
of the 2d of November, 1812. 
LONDON : 

Rivingtons, 1813. Svo. pp. 186. 

Pr. 5s. 
Hughes, Printer. 


This Pamphlet contains an ac- 
count, very much in detail, of an 
unhappy dispute which has divided 
the friends of Education at Portsea 
and -long excited feelings quite in- 
compatible with the holy religion 
professed by the disputants, and 
directly contrary to the benign 
tendency of the institution respec- 
ting which they have contended. 
It is in fact a contest between 
_those members of the Church of 
England, who are styled Evangel- 
ical by their friends and Methodist- 
ical by their adversaries, and their 
less enthusiastic brethren. The 
present statement is the defence of 
the latter party; but although we 
venture to think we have at length 
discovered amid the various matter 
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it contains the alleged causes of 
dispute, they are far too complica- 
ted and too uninteresting to be 
acceptable to the erg! of our 
readers. The main point, however, 
appears to be, that a minister of the 
Church of England, suspected of 
leaning towards enthusiasm Was 
requested to preach a sermon for 
the benefit of Dr. Bell’s. School, by 
some person or persons not being 
invested with sufficient authority ; 
that his eloquence produced a 
liberal collection: and that. on a 
motion for a vote of thanks in the 
committee to the successful Clergy- 
man, a motion of a Dr, Scott's was 
adopted in its room, expressive of 
the determination of that body 
that no such irregularity should be 
tolerated in future. It is not, how- 
ever, stated that the money, thus 
collected, was refused as being im- 
properly obtained. The opposite 
party were uot inactive ; they called 
an extraordinary meeting and re- 
scinded the obnoxious resolution of 
the Committee. So much for the 
bare outline of this notable dispute, 
on the merits of which it is neither 
our province nor inclination te 
decide. We cannot indeed suffi- 
ciently lament that contests, like the 
present, producing all the bitterness 
and unamiable feelings of domestic 
strife should be carried on within 
the walls of the Church—by ber 
own children, engaged in a sacred 
work of benevolence and at the 
very altar of their all-bounteous 
Father. We console ourselves with 
looking forward to the period when 
all these petty jealousies shall be 
annihilated; these warm feelings 
consecrated ; these averted hearts 
united in regions of purity, harmony 
and immortality. How then will 
those sainted and raptured spirits, 
looking back from their lofty eleva- 
tion on the feverish dreams of time, 
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He open’d it himself, within was seen, 

With that smooth brow, with that majes- 
tic mien, 

As when in battle undisturb'd he stood, 

And calmly check’d, or urg'd the waste 
of blood. 

His venerable air, commanding look, 
The resolution of the murd’rers shook ; 
A pow’r unknown the desperate deed 

suspends :—— 

Friends, says he, finish what your rage 
intends, 

With my cold blood these hoary tresses 
stain, 

Tn battle spar’d for forty years in vain: 

Strike without fear, Coligny pardons all, 

A trifle life, willing by you I fall ; 

Death had been sweeter for you it I fonght. 

These accents to his knees the tigers 
brought ; 

One casts away his arms, unmann'd by 
fears, 

Another bathes the hero's feet with tears ; 

Encompass’d by his murd'rers safe he’s 
found, 

Like a great King with all his courtiers 
round. 

Béme,who below waited the victim's fate, 

Ascends, enrag’d the stroke was giv'n so 
late, 

He fain would urge th’ assassins’ tardy 
blow, 

When at his feet he found them croucli- 
ing low ; 

A sight so melting touch'd not him, alone, 

Only to him cempassion was unknown: 

A crime that Medicis would ne'er for- 
give, 

If Pity’s voice should bid the hero live. 

pp. 20—22. 


Most of our readers will be able 
to judge how the IJnilliant — co- 
loring and glowing fervor of the 
origina} are transfused into the 
translation, and whether the author 
has succeeded in uniting together 
those two very opposite qualities, 
the stormy spirit of controversy, 
and the far loftier spirit of the 
muses. 

Of the celebrated author of 
Henriade, we can now speak with- 
out prejudice or rancor. ‘To the 
pious, his errors are the subject of 
the most solemn and touching pity, 
and the glare which the pompous 
applause of his votaries cast round 
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his name, has vanished with their 
short-lived triumphs. Inconsistent 
and versatile, he was at ouce a de- 
spiser and a flatterer of greatness ; 
a lover of plain independence and 
a gaudy courtier; the despiser of 
religion and the slave of superstiti- 
ous terrors. His genius flows not 
in a deep and rapid stream, which 
bears all before it with irresistible 
power through awful solitudes and 
tremendous rocks, but sparkles a- 
mid sunny vallies, and refreshes 
enchanting parterres. To drop the 
metaphor, he has none of the stu- 
pendous passion, which tears the 
soul and darkens the imagination ; 
he fails in the expression of nervous 
and all-powerful feeling, but he 
touches the lighter cords of his lyre 
with a master hand, and throws 
round the objects of his favor, all 
that enchanting delicaey and match- 
less ease, which are often hidden 
amidst the clouds of more turbulent 
emotions. All these qualities how- 
ever, are but perishable materials of 
fame. Wit, acuteness, and de- 
clamation are transitory and perish- 
able, but the rugged sublimity, and 
deep pathos of nature are unchang- 
ing and immortal. 








A SHORT CONVERSATION 
On the Present Crisis of 
THE IMPORTANT TRADE 
WITH THE EAST INDIES, 
LONDON : 
Black, 1815. 8vo. pp. 32, 
Morrel, Printer. 
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Tue Author introduces, ia the 
form of a dialogue between some 
friends and enemies of the East 
India Company, the principal ar- 
guments which are adduced in favor 
of the monopoly, and refutes the 
vague assertions of the supporters 
of an open trade, 
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The Speakers in the Conversation 
are, 


Silvester, a magistrate of an inland 
manufacturing town ;—An Adventurer, 
proposing to trade to India;—A Private 
Merchant, already engaged in the Iadia 
trade ;—A_ Country Gentleman ;—A 
Moderate Man;—A Shopkeeper, propo- 
sing to trade to India; and—A Cotton 
Manufacturer. 





ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS 
Of the Portsea Institution 

FOR EDUCATING THE INFANT POOR 
In the Principles of the Church of 

England, and on the Plan of the 

Rev. Dr. Bell. 

OCCASIONED BY A SERMON 
Having been preached at St. John’s Cha- 
pel, by the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Grey, for the Bencfit of the 
Institution, and the subse- 
quent Conduct of cer- 
tain of the Members 
relative thereto. 

BY A MEMBER of the COMMITTEE 
of the 2d of November, 1812. 
LONDON: 

Rivingtons, 1813. Svo. pp. 186. 

Fr, 30. 
Hughes, Printer. 

This Pamphlet contains an ac- 
count, very much in detail, of an 
unhappy dispute which has divided 
the friends of Education at Portsea 
and long excited feelings quite in- 
compatible with the holy religion 
professed by the disputants, and 
directly contrary to the benign 
tendency of the institution respec- 
ting which they have contended, 
It is in fact a contest between 
those members of the Church of 
England, who are styled Evangel- 
ical by their friends and Methodist- 
ical by their adversaries, and their 
less enthusiastic brethren. The 
present statement is the defence of 
the latter party; but although we 
venture to think we have at length 
discovered amid the various matter 


it contains the alleged causes of 
dispute, they are far too complica- 
ted and too uninteresting to be 
acceptable to the ery of our 
readers. ‘The main point, however, 
appears to be, that a minister of the 
Church of England, suspected of 
leaning towards enthusiasm was 
requested to preach a sermon for 
the benefit of Dr. Bell’s, School, by 
some person or persons not being 
invested with sufficient authority ; 
that his eloquence produced a 
liberal collection: and that. on a 
motion for a vote of thanks in the 
committee to the successful Clergy- 
man, a motion of a Dr. Scott's was 
adopted in its room, expressive of 
the determination of that body 
that no such irregularity should be 
tolerated in future. It is not, how- 
ever, stated that the money, thus 
collected, was refused as being im- 
properly obtained. The opposite 
party were not inactive ; they called 
an extraordinary meeting and re- 
scinded the obnoxious resolution of 
the Committee. So much for the 
bare outline of this notable dispute, 
on the merits of which it is neither 
our province nor inclination te 
decide. We cannot indeed suffi- 
ciently lament that contests, like the 
present, producing all the bitterness 
and unamiable feelings of domestic 
strife should be carried on within 
the walls of the Church—by ber 
own children, engaged in a sacred 
work of benevolence and at the 
very altar of their all-bounteous 
Father. We console ourselves with 
looking forward to the period when 
all these petty jealousies shall be 
annihilated; these warm feelings 
consecrated ; these averted hearts 
united in regions of purity, harmony 
and immortality. How then will 
those sainted and raptured spirits, 
looking back from their lofty eleva- 
tion on the feverish dreams of time, 
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stand amazed at their folly, in 
having wounded the cause of virtue 
and suspended their own happiness, 
by dissentions respecting opinions 
in which they see both parties to 
have been somewhat mistaken. 








Tur EXPEDIENCY MAINTAINED 
Of continuing the System by which 
the Trade and Government of 
Inpra are now regulated. 

BY ROBERT GRANT, ESQ. 


London:—Black, Parry, and Co. 
1813. Svo. pp. 404. Pr. 12s. 


Cox and Baylis, Printers. 


In deciding a question which in- 
chides the complicated policies of 
remote nations, which is connected 
with the most abstruse points of 
political science, and which involves 
the interests of fifty millions ofpeo- 
ple, with their posterity through an 
unlimited succession of ages, we 
should receive with thankfulness all 
communications which may assist in 
the momentous determination. With 
such a feeling, all parties will regard 
the production of a man possessed 
of such opportunities for informa- 
tion as Mr. Grant: a production 
which he has long contemplated, 
and for which he has been long 
preparing, but which has been ac- 
celerated by the approach of the 
expiration of the East India 
Charter. We shall attempt to lay 
before our readers a compressed and 
impartial analysis of its principal 
statements, reasonings, and conclu- 
sions. 

The work consists of four chap- 
ters, with an appendix; and the ob- 
ject of each, respectively, is stated 
in the following extract from the 
preface : 

The volume is divided into four 


parts or chapters, The first exhibits 
a synopsis of the system established 
for the government of British India, 
comprising all the departments of it, 
both in England and in the east. It 
also describes and ‘exemplifies the 
principles by which the territorial ad- 
ministration of the Company is regu- 
lated, and endeavours to trace out the 
effects of that administration on the 
state and feelings of the vast popula- 
tion included within its range. With 
this account, some partial views of the 
commercial regulations of the Com- 
pany are necessarily interwoven, and 
it is followed by a delineation of their 
military system as an appendix. 

It is next inquired, what effects a 
material modification or change of that 
constitution might naturally be ex- 
pected to involve. The second chap- 
ter, accordingly, attempts to follow 
out the consequences that would flow 
from any sensible relaxation of the 
restraints imposed by the present sys- 
tem on the free access of Europeans 
to India, and on their residence in 
that country. It is here shown: that 
such a change, though in appearance 
commercial, would im its effects be 
political, menacing both countries 
with dangers which ought at any price 


to be averted, ‘The third chapter 


similarly traces the probable results 
of a change in the political part of the 
present system, and thege results also, 
it is shown, are likely to prove disas- 
trous. 

The facts detailed, and the princi- 
ples laid down, in these three chapters, 
are, in the fourth, shortly applied to 
the pending differences between the 
Ministers of the King and the Com- 
pany. The proposition maintained is, 
that the plan meditated by Ministers 
would virtually amount to an invasion 
of the present system both in a com- 
mercial and a political view, and 
would therefore deeply involve the 
hazard of the very serious mischiels 
deprecated in the former parts of the 
work.—pp. v. vii. 


According to this arrangement, 
the first chapter begins with a con- 
trast of the system of the Mahome- 
tan government in Hindostan, prior 
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te the establishment of the British 
empire, and that which is pursued 
under the fostering protection of the 
East India Company. The colors 
of the first portrait are, it must be 
confessed, singularly gloomy and 
appalling. Under the malignant 
influence of a blasting despotism, 
the collection of the revenue was 
rendered inconceivably oppressive 
and detrimental to industry and 
honor; and the system of jurispru- 
dence was only equalled in its 
absurdities by the practice of its 
wretched instruments, and its me- 
thods of administration. Among the 
peculiar excellencies of this Maho- 
metan code, may be ranked its 
maxims respecting murder, which 
was punished only by the private 
vengeance of the injured relatives, 
and determined by rules fantastic 
in the extreme. To kill with a 
weapon formed for shedding blood, 
was in all cases capital; but to 
destroy by starving, poison, or 
drowning, was subject only to a pe- 
cuniary penalty. Fines were often 
arbitrary, and always the perquisite 
of the judge who awarded them. 
The system, as a whole, corre- 
sponded with the brilliant specimens 
that we have selected for British 
admiration. 

We have next, a detailed account 
of the sovereignty of the East India 
Company, and the policy now pur- 
sued in Bengal. The respective 
duties and powers of the Directors, 
the Board of Control, and the 
voting Proprietors of Stock are 
clearly specified. A flattering pic- 
ture, of considerable brilliancy of 
coloring and great distinctness of 
character, exhibits the present go- 
vernment, as actually exercised in 
the east:—a government whicli is 
evidently invested with powers the 
most extended, and charged with a 
responsibility the most tremendous. 

VOL, Il. 
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The Council of Bengal consists of 
two, and generally three persons, 
chosen from the directors, to assist 
and advise the goveruor in the exe- 
cution of his arduous office. In the 
copious account of the subordinate 
machinery, the preservation of exact 
minutes enables us to discern the 
dependence of all the parts on each 
other; and a firm foundation is 
disclosed for the improvements of 
succeeding ages. The natives are 
tried by their own usages, and are 
not therefore punishable for acts 
enjoined by the rules of caste, how- 
ever repugnant to British law or 
Christian morality. Criminal of- 
fences are tried by juries of Eng- 
lishmen; but all questions of pro- 
perty, and all civil actions, are de- 
cided by the Court alone. But 
while the prejudices of the Indians 
are treated with tenderness, a system 
of cautious amelioration is pursued: 
horrible punishments have been 
abrogated ; infanticide has been 
checked; and a fantastic and bar- 
barous superstition has been disarm- 
ed of its most destructive weapons, 
by the very aspect of Christianity. 
On the much disputed question of 
the expediency of proselytizing the 
natives, the author opposes the 
following opinion to the suggestions 
of the “ Historical Sketches” of 
Col. Wilks: 


The uncompelled and tranquil cir- 
culation of the Christian scriptures, 
(the method peculiarly recommended 
by Sir William Jones) appears so free 
from all possibility of exception, that 
it ought to receive the fullest and 
most willing toleration from the Indo- 
British presidencies. Otherwise, they 
would indeed “ forcibly stand be- 
tween” the Hindoo population and 
the highest and deepest hopes that 
can be infused into the human heart. 
And, surely, no government calling 
itself Christian, can, without incurring 
a fearfyl responsibility, refuse to a 
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Christian missionary, so long as he 
shall demean himseif with strict loy- 
alty, steady discretion, and unim- 
peachable virtue, the opportunity of 
exerting his unbought and honorable 
labor among the natives of Hindostan. 
—p. 135. 

Much applause is bestowed on 
the plan pursued in the education 
and promotion of those enterprising 
youths who are destined to contend 
for the highest honors of this mighty 
empire. The principles of selec- 
tion and succession seem admirably 
tempered and combined ; the rules 
just requiring an acquaintance with 
the manners of the country, which 
no brilliancy of talent can confer, 
and then displaying, with impartial 
justice, high posts of honor and 
emolument, as the crown of pure 
and lofty ambition. Nor is the 
military system less the object of 
Mr. G.’s admiration ; but we cannot 
now enter into his details. We 
rejoice, however, to have the fol- 
lowing decisive testimony to the 
improvement and increasing happi- 
ness of our eastern brethren : 


Already, throughout that extensive 
domain, do the meanest rights of the 
meanest native stand on the solid 
base of law and justice. Imperfections, 
indeed, the system contains; as they 
may be found im all systems, composed 
of terrestrial elements, and but par- 
tially fortified by the confirmation, or 
matured by the experience, of age, 
But it progressively improves; and its 
foundations are so broad and deep 
that nove can guess the future magni- 
tude of the superstructure. Into 
whatever forms of moral or political 
excellence, philanthropy, in her ra- 
diant but permitted dreams, can mould 
the dust of mortality; she may one 
day awake and find them exemplified 
on the banks of the Ganges. The 
edifice is so firmly rooted in earth, 
that it may eventually hide its summit 
in heaven.—p. 150. 


On the whole, it is the intention 
of the author to infer, that the pre- 
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sent governmeut, so nicely adapted 
to the feelings and wants of the 
immense community over which it 
presides, so beautiful in its propor- 
tions, and so beneficial in its effects, 
should be touched with the most 
delicate and trembling anxiety. In 
its ultimate progress he disceras 
order, happiness, civilisation, and 
the inestimable blessings of a genial 
religion, —ia its dissolution, he de- 
tects the approach of confusion, 
darkness, and ruin. 

As all who coutend for any mate- 
rial innovation in our present Indian 
system, must contemplate either the 
allowing British subjects to trade 
and reside in the east at pleasure, 
or the transferring a part of the 
powers, civil and military, vested in 
the company, into other hands. The 
two following chapters are devoted 
to the examination of the probable 
effects of such important changes. 

The grand result of the former 
proposition would be, (Mr. Grant 
thinks) the colonization of India. 
Certain it is, that with all the thou- 
sands who now emigrate thither, 
with all the various temptations of 
habit, interest, and affection ; no 
approaches have hitherto been made 
towards taking root in the soil. 
This cannot arise, as has been sup- 
posed, from an overflowing popula- 
tion, already in possession of the 
means of subsistence; because little 
doubt can be entertained of the 
capability of Europeans, on a fair 
competition, to displace the Asiatics ; 
and experience shows the temptation 
to be as strong as the success would 
be decisive. How then has the 
natural consequence of these pow- 
erful causes been totally suppressed ? 
How has it happened too that 
while two nations haye been daily 
mingling,—the one, vigorous, active, 
and enlightened ; the ather, debased, 
slavish, and imbecile; there have 
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been so few cases of oppression and 
of suffering? It is replied, that this 
beneficial effect has ensued from the 
regulations of the calumniated Coin- 
pany, from the restriction of persons 
from taking a passage in their ships 
without a licence; from the total 
prohibition of all British subjects 
from the possession of land; the 
inflexible exclusion of the mixed 
off§pring of the two nations from 
the service; and the obligation to 
reside near the principal settlements. 
Were these barriers removed, by 
the extension of the trade, the 
mighty spring of colonization would 
suddenly return to its natural posi- 
tion; and that great work would 
advance with certain if not rapid 
progress. It is then a serious ques- 
tion, which naturally presses on our 
regard—what would be its effects on 
the happiness of our Indian empire ? 
Our author thinks that they would 
be most pernicious. He considers 
it impossible that the two nations 
should ever be effectually blended : 
in the competition which must be 
induced, the Hindoos would be 
distanced and displaced by the rigor 
of British enterprize; and the 
great moral balance, now preserving 
the peace and harmony of both 
colors, the sympathy of feeling 
which the emigrants now necessarily 
acquire by the gradual training of 
the present system, being once re- 
moved—all would be oppression on 
the one side, and misery on the 
other. At present, indeed, when 
the settlers are never wholly expa- 
triated, when they catch the feelings 
of their country on every western 
breeze, when they are raised to an 
elevation which commands a view of 
both hemispheres,—the cave is ex- 
actly the reverse. But the emotions 
with which a local publie would 
survey the helpless population, 
* born for their use,” are too appa- 


rent, from the horrible excesses of 
the west, and the deplorable want 
of all kindly affection and British 
justice, in the believers in the 
Christian religion, and the natives 
of this couniry. In a thousand 
minute instances would the yielding 
spirit be oppressed: the awful seats 
of justice could scarcely retain their 
purity; juries would become spe- 
cious instruments of oppression, 
and the interests of fifty millions of 
human beings would be sacrificed 
to a ruinous and visionary experi- 
ment. 

One tertible supposition yet re- 
mains. Degraded as the Indians 
are, their enthusiastic attachment to 
their religious prejudices, is most 
fearfully susceptible of the gentlest 
violation. Should individuals, ac- 
tuated by restless ambition or mis- 
taken zeal, inflame these slumbering 
resentments, — should this subtle 
chord be rudely touched,—the de- 
based Asiatics would arise in all the 
rigor of insulted nature, to hurt in- 
discriminate destruction on the head 
oi the guilty and the innocent. 

When we contemplate this event, 
the eye surveys, through a series of 
sanguinary struggles, the provable 
dismemberment of this mighty em- 
pire from our country, by a com- 
motion which would shake our na- 
tional fabric to its very centre, and 
blight for ever our fairest hopes of 
improving the continent of Asia. 

Mr. Grant considers, in the next 
place, the probable effects of wrest- 
ing the political power from the 
bands by which it is now directed. 
The most momentous of these, that 
to which he has nearly confined his 
attention, is the vast patronage which 
it would place at the disposal of mi- 
nisters. If, indeed; the work of colo- 
nization should proceed under the 
new system, there can be littie doubt 
of the increase of Indian independ 
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ence, and Indo-British greatness : 
the consequences of which have 
been already noted. But, in the 
mean time, the rich patronage of the 
east must add a most perilous 
weight to the influence of the Crown. 
Previously to entering into the de- 
tails of this copious subject, the 
author states the present amount cf 
ministerial patr-nage—as confined 
to a few splendid oflices, and to a 
general but barren superintendance. 
At present, the two miglity powers, 
the Crown and the directors, pre- 
serve the balance in a happy equi- 
tibrium ; but let all the weight be 
thrown into the scale of the former, 
and you give the full swing to un- 
controlled corruption : you stagnate 
the lately healthful atmosphere, and 
render it pestilential and destruc- 
tive. A compact body will take 
possession of the superintendance 
lately shared with a vigorous and 
divided committee, and, uniting its 
old powers with its new, will oppress, 
with a cumbrous weight, the goodly 
fabric of the constitution. It is 
computed that, in the item of 
writerships, the patronage of minis- 
ters would be twelvefold increased ; 
in cadetcies, fourteen; and in the 
appointment of clergymen, surgeons, 
and barristers, in an indeterminate 
ratio. On the whole, 290 most de- 
sirable situations, an _ indefinite 
number of pensions, an annual dis- 
posal of mearly 80,0001. at home, 
combined with a full power of re- 
moving the barriers which now par- 
tialiy oppose the increase of their 
power, would be thrown into the 
hands of the Cabinet. _ Parliament 
could searcely control such a 
body, even if their very oppressions 
did not give them the power of cor- 
rupting it: and it is calculated that 
3,367,8182. would be the annual 
value of the transferred patronage 
in the hands of its new possessors. 
Ju answer to all this, it is alleged, 


that the government is already in 
virtual possession of the whole, and 
that the courts of Whitehall and 
Leadenhall have generally an excel- 
lent understanding on the subject 
of their mutual interests. This 
statement is strenuously denied by 
Mr. Grant, who occupies the re- 
mainder of this chapter in demon- 
strating, from facts, that the charge 
is, in general, wholly unfounded. 
After thus discussing, at length, the 
question of principle, Mr. G. con- 
cludes his work with a chapter on 
the points at present in dispute be- 
tween the Cabinet and the India 
llouse; but with these our readers 
are probably well acquainted. 
These are too explicitly stated in 
the resolutions submitted to Parlia- 
ment, to require repetition here. 
Other reasonings are, indeed, inter- 
spersed in this part of the book, 
but they consist almost exclusively 
in deductions that we have anti- 
cipated; and in a refutation of po- 
sitions advanced by some anony- 
mous writers, which our limits do 
not allow us to examine, We have 
faithfully endeavoured to give the 
essence of Mr. Grant's reasonings, 
without asserting that they have 
our full, or even our qualified, con- 
currence. On a subject so com- 
plicated, so delicate, and so import- 
ant, requiring at once the most 
patient attention to detail, and the 
most commanding expansion of 
thought, a variance of opinion is by 
no means wonderful: for to possess 
these qualifications, and at the 
same time to be totally unbiassed 
by interest, connexion, or party, can 
be expected from very few, even in 
a countty like ours. We confidently 
trust, however, in-the wisdom and 
virtue of Parliament for the adop- 
tion of measures which shall obtain 
the cordial assent of the nation, and 
exalt her character for all that cou- 
stitutes true and solid greatness, 
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We transcribe Mr. Bower's In- 
troduction, as it is explanatory both 
of the plan of his book and of the 
leading features in the character of 
the age in which Luther accom- 
plished the memorable separation 
of the Protestant world from the 
Church of Rome. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In contemplating the Reformation 
effected by Luther, it is difficult to 
decide whether our admiration should 
be more excited by the magnitude of 
the event, or by the appearance of 
total inadequacy in the means. On 
the one hand, we see a hierarchy of 
absolute dominion; on the other, a 
humble and unknown individual. The 
doctrine of the furmer rested on the 
stedfast belief of many ages, and 
was supported by the concurrence of 
powertul sovereigns ; that of the latter 
arose frum solitary meditation in an 
obscure corner, and, during many 
years, could beast of no other tem- 
poral support than toleration. Yet it 
was ordained, in this memorable con- 
test, that strength should yield to 
weakness, and that the humble should 
triumph over the lofty. To trace the 
course by which Providence was 
pleased to accomplish this wouderful 
revolution, is the task proposed in 
the following pages—a task which 
involves the relation of eveuts of the 
highest interest to the members of 
the Protestant communion, and not 
unprofitable, we may hope, in regard 
to the improvement of our personal 
conduct, If we examine histury with 
@ view te conclusions of practical 


utility, we shall find no part of it 
better calculated to awaken a sense 
of the vanity of power, and to warn 
us how fur unpatience and pride may 
be rendered instrumental to their 
own humiliation. 

In endeavouring to discover the 
meaus employed by Providence toeffect 
this sudden change, our attention is di- 
rected chietly to two things—the state 
of the times, and the character of 
him who was made the principal 
agent in the cause. In regard to the 
furmer, the revival of learning, re- 
cent as it was, had operated sufti- 
ciently to render the understandings 
of men equal to the comprehension 
of an improved doctrine. The pro- 
gress of civilization, though not rapid, 
was sufficient to demonstrate the 
grossness of many of the practices 
of the Romish church, The season 
for crushing the advocates of a new 
creed by treachery and assassination 
was past. Germany and a consider- 
able part of Europe were in a con- 
dition to appreciate and to welcome 
that information, which, a century 
before, would have been branded, by 
gencral consent, as a dangerous and 
damnable heresy. Nor must it be 
furgouten that the prince, under whose 
protection Luther was destined to 
act, took greatly the lead of the ma- 
jority of his contemporaries in discre- 
tion and sound judgment, 

In the personal character of Luther 
we discern many qualities calculated 
to enable him to discharge with suc- 
cess the important duty to which he 
was called. A constitutional ardor 
for devotion, a boundless thirst of 
knowledge and a fearless zeal in com- 
municating it, were prominent cha- 
ractefistics of this extraordinary man. 
At the ave when others indulge san- 
guine expectations uf success 1n life, 
Jauber withdrew trom the flattering 
prospect, and secluded himself in the 
recesses of a monastery. Here, on 
discovering a copy of the Bible, he 
forsook all other employments and 
became iminersed in the study of the 
neglected volume. Called afterwards 
to teach uthers from the pulpit and 
the professor's chair, he soon departed 
from the beaten track, and promul- 
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gated his discoveries without the 
slightest fear of civil or ecclesiastical 
power. An unwearied perseverance 
in theological research led him to 
detect further errors, and to relin- 
quish, step by step, many of his early 
opinions. In all situations Luther is 
the same,—pursuing indefatigably the 
knowledge of the word of God, and 
never scrupling to avow his past 
mistakes whenever the confession 
could facilitate the inquiries or con- 
firm the faith of others. It was in 
vain that the head of the church and 
the chief of the German empire com- 
bined to threaten and prescribe him 
—he braved with equal courage the 
vengeance of either power, and con- 
tinued to denounce, with an un- 
sparing hand, the prevalence of cor- 
fuption. 

These are the leading features of 
the subject which I have endeavoured 
to elucidate. In addition to the nar- 
rative, I have attempted occasional 
observations on Luther’s theological 
and controversial writings. Along 
with these I have interspersed some 
remarks on the general state of edu- 
cation and knowledge in that age. 
On all points of consequence a refer- 
ence is made to a specific autho- 
rity; but the extent of lsbor be- 
stowed on research, I wish estimated 
rather by an examination of the book, 
than by any previous enumeration on 
my part.—It remains that I express 
niy acknowledgments to those friends 
who have taken the trouble to. super- 
itend my work in its progress to pub- 
lication, and have bestowed on it 
that attention which distance from 
the place of printing. and the pres- 
sure of other avocations put out of 
my power. pp. ¥.—viil. 


The first chapter contains an ac- 
count of Luther's education, along 
with some general observations on 
the mode of teaching pursued in 
the rude seminaries of the age. It 
was in his twenty-fourth year, that 
Luther discovered a Latin copy of 
the Bible lying in a neglected cor- 
ner of the monastery, into which 


he had entered. From this date 
we may reckon his abandonment of 
the unprofitable studies of the 
schools, and his entrance on a 
line of research more worthy of 
the ardor of his application. Such 
had been his success in the acqui- 
sition of scholastic learning, that 
at the early age of twenty-five he 
was called to fill an academical 
chair in the University newly estab- 
lished. at Wittemberg. His first 
charge was the Professorship of 
Logic, but he soon succeeded in 
exchanging it for an appointment 
connected with his favorite pursuit, 
divinity. In this University, the 
cradle of the Keformation, he was 
enabled to give a permanent cha- 
racter to the intimacy already 
formed with his learned and ami~ 
able friend, Melancthon. — While 
engaged in studying the doctrine of 
“ Repentance,” the attention of 
Luther was awakened, in the year 
1517, to the shameful prostitution 
of religion by the sale of Indul- 
gences. He was not at first aware 
that the Pope connived at the mer- 
cenary manner in which the pur- 
chase of these pretended absolu- 
tions was pressed on the people, 
He conceived that there might be 
some virtue inherent in the exemp- 
tions thus promulgated, and that 
the fault lay in the veal conduct 
of the subordinate members of, the 
church intrusted with their sale. 
It was not until his appeal to the 
higher dignitaries proved unavailing 
that he found out the iniquity pre- 
valent at the fountain-head. From 
that time forward, the acts and the 
writings of Luther became matters 
of the highest importance. The 
years 1517, 1518, 1519, 1520, and 
1521, were each so full of interest- 
ing matter as to require a separate 
chapter from the writer of the pre- 
sent work. They afford ample 
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materials for interesting extracts, 
but we prefer directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to some cir- 
cumstances in the Life of Luther 
of less general notoriety (n.1.)++ 
Eighteen years after the commence- 
ment of Luther's opposition to the 
papacy, Clement VII, finding it 
in vaia to attempt the reduction of 
the Protestants by force of aris, 
determined to amuse them with 
the hope of calling together a ge- 
neral Council of the Church. ‘The 
professed object of this measure, 
was to give an attentive hearing to 
the claims of the Protestants. Ver- 
ger, the papal nuncio in Germany, 
was directed to proceed to Wit- 
temberg to acquaint Luther with 
the gracious determination of his 
Holiness. Luther was by this time 
beyond the age of fifty, and had 
had too much experience to con- 
sider the promise of the Pope in 
a serious light. He accordingly 
determined to treat the whole in a 
style of sarcasm, and even of jo- 
cularity, 


When the pope’s nuncio reached 
Wittemberg on the 6th Novem- 
ber, 1535, with a suite travelling on 
twenty horses, he was conducted, 
with all due respect, into the castle 
by the prefect of the provinces. Next 
day, Sunday, Luther ordered his bar- 
ber to be sent for at an early hour, 
and on seeing the man surprised at 
the call, he said jocularly, that he 
was invited to visit the pope’s nuacio, 
and was unwilling to appear before 
him in a slovenly dress.—If properly 
equipped, he might have a chance to 
be thought younger than he was, and 
thus alarm his opponents by the pros- 
pect of living a long time. Having 
dressed himself in his best suit, he 
put round his neck an ornament, 
which he had probably received as 
a present from the elector. His 
barber being surprised at this, and 
remarking that it would give of- 
fence, Luther declared, “ Vhat is the 


very reason for my putting it on. 
The pope's adhereuts have not been 
sparing of offence to us, and this is 
the way to treat serpents and foxes.” 
Having stepped into a carriage along 
with Pomeranus, who had been sent 
from the castle, he observed, in the 
same vein of humor, “ Here sit the 
pope of Germany and cardinal Pome- 
ranus. This is the work of God.” 
Ou reaching the nuncio’s residence, 
Luther was immediately admitted 
to him, but not saluted with his 
customary titles, They proceeded to 
converse about calling a Council, 
when Luther expressed his apprehen- 
sion that the pope was not in earnest 
and meant only to amuse them, 
Were it even to assemble, nothing 
of consequence was likely, he said, 
to be transacted, Unmeaning dis- 
cussions about tonsures and vest- 
ments were more likely to take 
up their attention than the doctrines 
of faith, justification, or Christian 
concord. He added, “I and those 
who think with me have our minds 
thoroughly made up in regard to faith. 
The assistance of a Council in that 
respect is necessary only to those ig- 
norant creatures who borrow their 
creed from others. But if you will 
actually call a Council, I will come, 
though the consequence might -be 
that you committed me to the 
flames.” On the legate inquiring 
what town he would prefer for the 
assemblage of a Council, Luther re- 
plied, “ Let it be wherever you like, 
at Mantua, Padua, Florence, or else- 
where.” The nuncio then asking if 
he had any objection to Bologna, Lu- 
ther inquired in whose possession that 
city was, and on understanding that 
the pope had possession of it, he 
expressed surprise that his Holiness 
should have seized upon it, but added 
that he would go thither likewise. 
The nuncio having afterwards said, 
that it might happen that the pope 
would come to Wittemberg, Luther 
replied, “ Let him come; we should 
be very glad to see him here.” “ But 
du you wish,” rejoinded Verger, “ that 
he should come with an army, or 
nor?” © Just as he pleases,” said 
Luther; “ we shall expect him in 
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either way.” The legate proceeded to 
ask if priests were consecrated in 
Saxony, “ Certainly they are,” re- 
plied Luther, “ because the pope does 
not choose to ordain any for us;” and 
added, pointing to Pomeranus, “ Here 
is a bisnop whom we have consecrat- 
ed.” During the whole conversation 
Luther made it a rule to be unreserved 
with the nuncio, as well in regard to 
the views of the Protestants, as to 
his own continued antipathy to the 
church of Rome. On the breaking 
up of the conversation, Verger, imi- 
tating Luther's jocular manner, called 
tu him, “ Take care that you be resdy 
for the Counci!;” to which Luther 
replied, with a significant gesture, 
“ IT will come, with this neck of 
mine.” pp. 261—264. 


Luther lived eleven years after 
this singular interview. [lis death 
took place at his native town of 
Fisleben in 1516. 

The present work terminates with 
a summary of his remarkable qua- 
lities and with observations on the 
number of his works and the nature 
of his system of theology. After 
explaining the principal features of 
his character as an Author, Mr. 
Bower concludes with the follow- 
ing observations : 


Let us now turn aside from Luther's 
public character, and contemplate him 
in the scenes of private life. Warm 
as he was in temper, and unaccustom- 
ed to yield to authoritative demands, 
he yet possessed much of the milk of 
human kindness. Few men entered 
with more ardor into the innocent 
pleasures of socicty. His frankness 
of disposition was apparent at the first 
interview, and his commumicative 
turn, joined to the richness of his 
stores, rendered his conversation re- 
markably interesting. In treating of 
humorous subjects, he discovered as 
much vivacity and playfulness as if 
he had been a man unaccustomed to 
serious research. The visitor of Lu- 
ther’s domestic circle was assured of 
witnessing a pleasing union of reli- 
gious service with conjugal aud pa- 
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ternal affection. His fondness for 
music continued during life, and 
spread a charm over the discharge of 
his serious duties. He was always a 
zealous advocate for the use of music 
in public worship. In an evening be- 
fore parting from his family and his 
friends, he was in the habit of regu- 
larly singing a hymn. This he usually 
did in a high key, and with all the 
advantage of a delightful voice. In 
his hours of occasional dejection, mu- 
sic proved his most pleasant and effec- 
tual restorative. It was much to be 
regretted that his constitution, though 
apparently robust, by no means af- 
forced him the steady enjoyment of 
health. | Whether from taking too 
little exercise, or from’ the repeated 
occurrence of mental agitation, he 
was subject to frequent and severe 
head-aches. In respect to diet, he 
was remarkably abstemious, a habit 
probably acquired in the monastery, 
and continued in consequence of the 
sedentary nature of his occupations. 

The diffusion of religious knowledge 
being always foremost in Luther's 
mind, he was fond, when along with 
his friends, of turning the conver- 
sation in that direction. Nor was 
there any objection to it on the part 
of his associates. The fluency of his 
arguments and the spirit of his illus- 
trations were calculated to divest se- 
rious topics of whatever might be fore 
bidding, and to give them all the 
attraction of subjects of amusement. 
The study of Scripture elucidated by 
Luther, appeared no longer in the 
light of a task, and the ponderous 
writings of the Fathers seemed in his 
hands divested of their customary in- 
curnbrance. 

If among the numerous virtues of 
Lather, we seek for that which more 
particularly characterized him, we 
shall tix, without hesitation, on his 
contempt fur the terrors of power, It 
was to this undaunted spirit that he 
was chiefly indebted for his usefulness 
and celebrity. ‘lo maintain the cause 
of truth, as a servant of Gud, wasa 
task in which no danger could appal 
him. fis courage urose from no 
hasty resolution and still less from 
any hiddea, ambition—it was a firm, 
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deliberate determination, founded on 
thorough conviction, and unconscious 
of abatement uader the most embar- 
rassing circumstances. Regardless of 
the threats of foes, or the expostu- 
lations of friends, he persevered in 
his course, and looked forward, with 
patience and confidence, to “ reap 
in joy what he had sown in tears.” 
Again, if we pass from the examin- 
ation of his mind to a view of the 
different capacities in which he came 
before the public, we shall see him to 
greatest advantage in the character 
ofa preacher. He mounted the pul- 
= full of his subject, and eager to 
iffuse a portion of his stores among 
his audience. The hearer’s attention 
was aroused by the boldness and 
novelty of the ideas; it was kept up 
by the ardor with which he saw the 
preacher inspired. In the discourse 
there was nothing of the stiffness of 
labored composition; in the speaker, 
no affectation in voice or gesture. 
Luther’s sole object was to bring the 
truth fully and forcibly before his 
congregation. Elis delivery was aided 
by a clear elocution, and his diction 
had all the copiousness of a fervent 
magination. pp. 288—291. 
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burgh Review relating to the Oxford 
Strabo—LEssuy on Blank Verse—Me- 
trical Arrangement restored te Horace 
—Observations on Suidas—Observation 
on Mr. Blomfield’s Sept. C. Thebas— 
Prometheus vinctus Emendatus— Notes 
on Aschylus by Professor Porson—Li- 
terary Intelligence—Notes to Corre- 
spondenis. 


i: ee 


‘British Review. 
No. 8. 


Burke’s Works, vol. 5. — Scott’s 
Rokely—Mant’s Appeal to the Gospel 
—Report of the Trial of John and 
Leigh Hunt, Proprietors of the Exa- 
miner—Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Mu- 
sical Composition—Horace in London 
—Dr. Brunnmark’s translation of Dr. 
Berzelius's View of the Progress and 
amy state of Animal Chemistry— 
Mrs. Graham’s Journal of u Residence 
in India—Coleridge’s Remorse, a Tra- 
gedy—Dr. Middleton’s Address to the 
Parishioners of St. Pancras, Middle- 
ser, on the subject of the intended ap- 
plication to. Parliament for a New 
Church—Things by their right names, 


@ Novel—An English Translation of 


Sour Comedies of Aristophanes—T homp- 
sen’s Translation of Algedo’s Geogra- 


phical and Historical Dictionary of 
America and the West Indies—Mrs. 
H, More’s Christian Morals—Outlines 
of a Plan of Finance proposed to be 
submitted to Government — Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s Colonial Ecclesiastical Estal- 
lishment—The Countess and Gertrude, 
a Novel—Asiatic Researches, vol. 11. 


TI 


Qwuarterlp Revietu. 


No. 17. 


Malte par un Voyageur Francois. . 
Saggio di Agricoltura per le Isole di- 
Malta e Gozw del Padre Carlo Giacin- 
to, §c.§c. Observations on the Climate, 
Manners, and Amusements of Malta. 
By William Domeier, M.D. Mate- 
rials for a History of the People of 
Malta. By William Eton, Esq. §¢.— 
Sermons by Samuel Horsley, LL. D. 
F.R.S. F.S. A. date Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph—Li Romani nella Grecia. 
Barzoni—Sylva, or a Discourse of 
Forest Trees and the Propagation of 
Timber in his Majesty’s Dominions, to- 
gethes with an Historical Aceount of 


the Sacredness and Use of Standing . 


Groves. By John Evelyn, Esq. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. With Notes 
by H. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. 1812. 
Lhe Fourth Edition, with the Editor’s 
last Corrections, and a short Memoir 
of him—A Journey through Persia, Ar- 
menia, and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, in 1808 and 1809; in which is 
included some Account of the Proceed- 
ings of his Majesty's Mission under Sir 
Harford Jones to the Court of the King 
of Persia. By James Morier, Esq. 
Secretary, &c.—A Geographical Me- 
moir of the Persian Empire, accom- 
panied by a -Map. By John Macdo- 
nald Kinneir, political Assistant to 
Brigadier General Sir J. Malcolm, in 
his Mission tothe Court of Persia—Cor- 
réspondance Littéraire, Philosophique, 
et. Critique, addresste a@ un Souve- 


rain d’ Allemagne, depuis 1770 jusqu’en 


1782, par le Baron de Grimm et par 


Diderot—An Introduction to Medical. 


Literature; ineluding a System of 
Practical Nosology; intended as @ 
Ghide to Students, and an Assistant to 


‘ 

















Inder of Articles in Reviews. 


Practitioners. By Thomas Young, 
M.D. F. R. and L.S. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Phy- 
sician to St. George’s Hospital—The 
* New Art of Memory,’ founded upon 
the Principles taught by M. Gregor 
Von Feinagle, illustrated by Engrav- 
ings—Dr. R. Grey’s ‘ Memoria Tech- 
nica,’ or Method of Artificial Memory. 
To which is subjoined * Lowe's Mne- 
monics.’ 0 
Aristophanes, viz. The Clouds, Plutus, 
the Frogs, the Birds. Translated into 
English, with Notes—Travels in va- 
rious Countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. By Edward Daniel Clarke, 
LL.D. Part the Second. Greece, 
Egypt and the Holy Land. Section 
the First_S. Rogers’s Poems—The Ev- 
pediency maintained of continuing the 
System by which the Trade end Govern- 
ment of India are now regulated. By 
Robert Grant, Esq. 


an 


Annals of jbilosophn, 
May, No. 6. 


Memoirs of the Literary and Pbilo- 
sophical Suciety of Manchester. Vol. 
Oo 


« 





Antifacobin Review, 
May, No. 180. 

Brady's Clavis Calendaria—An Ad- 
dress to the Protestants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland— The Mourning 
Wreath, with other Poems — Crott’s 
Sermons — Pope’s Abridgment. of the 
Laws of Import and Export Trade 
—Roman Catholics hostile to all Pro- 
testant Establishments— Dr. Syntax in 
search of the Picturesque—Letter to 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of 


Wales—Ackland’s Sermon— Respex- 
sibility ef British Ship Owners— Re- 
sults from the admission of India- 
built Ships—National Benevolent In- 
stitution—Selection 3 of the unpublished 
play of Richard the First—Protesta- 
tion of the French Ambassador to the 
Council of Trent. 


SS 


Ninth Edition—Comedies of 
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Writish Critic. 
May, No. 241. 


Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
— Sinclair on Scottish Husbandry — 
Nares’s Charge—Butler’s schy!us— 
Still’s Sermous—Lichtenstein’s T'ra- 
vels—Mosheim and Milner’s Ecclesi- 
astical Histories—Linnexus’s Lachesis 
Lapponica— Ensor on Natienal Go- 
vernment—Madame de Stiei’s Appeal 
— Plumptre’s Letters to Aikin — 
Stokes’s Sermons—Horace in London 
—Glenville’s Variety, or Poetical Pro- 
lutions—At Home: a Farce—A Dis- 
sertation on the Public Fisheries of 
Great Britain—Le Mesurier’s Plain 
Statement of the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion—Ditto’s Counter Address in An- 
swer to Butler’s Address—Roman Ca- 
tholics proved to be hostile to all 
Protestant Establishments—A_ solemn 
and timely Appeal in the Defence of 
the Constitution in Church and State 
—A Memento for Protcstants—Obser- 
vations on the Danger of admitting 
Roman Catholics into all Offices—A 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the 
Roman Catholic Claims—The Retreat 
of the French Army from Mescow—The 
Local Militia Paymaster’s Assistant— 
Reynolds’ Madras school Grammar— 
Observations on the use of the words 
suaLtand witt—O'Donnoghue’s Ser- 
mon preached to the Garrison of Bris- 
tol—D’Oyly’s Letters to Sir William 
Drunmond—Marsh's Sermon preached 
at the Anniversary of the Society for 
promoting Christianity among the Jews 
—Falconer’s Sermon on Oaths— As- 
pland on the beneficial Influence of 
Christianity—Adam's Observations ox 
Ectiopium—Account of Proceedings at 
the festival of the Society of Freema-~ 
sons—Auncient Lere—Memoir of the 
Icelanders—Substance of Lord Har- 
rowby’s Speech on the Recommitment of 
the Stipendiary Curates’ Bill. 


ra 


Christian Guardian. 


June, No. 57. 


None. 
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Christian Dbserver. 


No. 137. 
Good’s Translation of Jobh—The Mis- 


sionary John on Indian Civilization— 
Steinkopfi’s Tour on the Continent. 


— — 


Eclectic Review, 
No. 6. Vol. 9. 


Hannah More’s Christian Morals, 
2 vols.—Rokeby, a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By Walter Scott—Morell’s Excursions 
of Vigilius—Galt’s Life and Admini- 
stration of Cardinal Wolsey—Of Eng- 
land, By M. Rubichon—Poems. By 
Caroline Symmons, and Charles Sym- 


mons, D. D.—Picquot’s Elements of 


Universal Geography—W eardrop’s His- 
tory of James Mitchell, a boy born 
blind and deaf—Morton’s Essay on the 
Trinity, containing a brief enquiry 
into the Principles on which Myste- 
rious and Contradictory Principles may 
be believed—The Queen's Wake. A Le- 
gendary Poem. By James Hogg—Fu- 
neral Sermons on the Death of the Rev. 
Edward Williams, D. D. — Sauma- 
rez’s Principles of Physiological and 
Physical Science, &c. 


re 


Evangelical Magazine. 
No. 259. 

Hooper’s Early Piety displayed— 
Bradford’s Letter—Kidd’s Cutechisms 
for Children — Hawksley’s Funeral 
Sermon—Gill’s Four Sermons—Owen’s 
Treatise on Gospel Worship. 


I 


European MWBagazine. 
No. 377. 

Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Chris- 
tranity—Cooper’s Wife: « Novel—A 
Description of more than three hundred 
Animals—Mullard’s New Pocket Cyclo- 
padia— Memoir of Mr. John Clement— 
Bellenger’s French Primer. 


Index of Articles in Reviews. 


‘ ‘ 
Gentieman’s Wagazine. 
May. 

Wood on National Monuments — 
Grenville’s Portugal: a Poem—Cow- 
ley’s Works—Coxe’s Memoirs of the 
Bourbon Kings of Spain + Common 
Prayer with Notes— Pleasures of Hu- 
man Life—Euripidis Hippolytus Coro- 
nifer, &@ Monk— Discovery of the Re- 
mains of Charles 1.—Blakeway'’s dt- 
tempt to discover Junius, 


Literary jPanorama. 


No. 84. 

Wild’s Cathedrals—Needham’s Me - 
mory'’s Assistant — Rokeby, a Poem, 
by Scott—Discovery of the Writer of 
Junius’s Letters—Dr. Ferriar’s Attempt 
towards a Theory of Apparitions—Mr. 
Ainsworth on the Cotton Duty—Me- 
moirs of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester — L’Evesque’s 
Campaign of the British in Portugal 
and Spain—Arrowsmith’s Map of Ger- 
many. 


ee oe 


AHevical §- Ibpsical 
Journal. 
No. 172. June. 

Dr. O’Donnel’s Cases of Hydropho- 
bia—Bosworth’s Accidents of Human 
Life—Chamberlain’s Tirocinium Me- 
dicum—Saumerez's Oration—Fother- 
gill’s Essay on Natural History. 


Mew Aedical §- hpsical 
Journal, 
No. 32. 


Dr. Rodman’s singular Case of Ei- 
thotomy—Salter’s Case of diseased Ute- 


nr 


— 
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rus—Dr. Armstrong's Case of Brain 
Fever following Intoxication—Grang- 
er’s Cases of Anorery—Dr. Wailsh’s 
Cuse of Hematirrhaa—Green’s Case 
of Torpor of the Prime Vie—Dr. 
Bateman on the Poison of Mercury— 
Dr. Harty on the Case of Purgatives 
tn Purpura. 


a 


Monthly Review. 
Vol.71. No.1, May. 


Wakefield’s Account of Ireland— 
Shaw’s General Zoology, Vol. 8.—Lord 
Thurlow’s Poems—The New Art of 
Memory _on the Principles of Von Fein- 
agle—Galt's Life of Wolsey—Outlines 
of Vansittart’s Plan of Finance—Ha- 
milton’s Inquiry into the National 
Debt—Huskisson’s Speech on Finance 
—Coleridge’s Remorse: a Tragedy— 
Canning’s Speeches at Liverpool—Ros- 
coe's Review of ditto—Warwick Castle : 
a Poem—First Epistle of Ovid trans- 
lated—Ovxoniana : a Poem—Dovaston’s 
Fitz-Gwarine, &c. Poems — Trotter's 
Noble Foundling: a Tragedy—Miss 
Benger’s Valsinore: a Novel—Mrs, 
Cooper’s Wife: a Novel—Miss Bur- 
ney’s Traits of Nature—Sur le Systéme 
Continental—The Continental System— 
Considerations on Political CEconomy— 
Burn’s Who fares best?—Barrett’s Pre- 
tensions to a final Analysis of Subki- 
mity, &c.—The Druid: Miscellaneous 
Essays—Essay on Mind— Morrisou’s 
Hore Sinice—Letters of the British 
Spy—Grundy’s Sermon at Liverpool. 


a 


Appendir 
To the 70th Vol. of ihe Monthly 
Review. 

Bouterweck’s History of Spanish 
Literature—Malfilitre’s Genius of Vir- 
gil edited by Miger—Milbert’s Pictu- 
resgue Voyage to the Isle of France— 
Lamarck’s Zoological Philosophy — 
Haafner’s Travels in the Western Pe- 
ninsula of India—Haiiy on the Results 


ge 


of Crystallography and Chemical Ana- 
lysis, with reference to the Classifica- 
tion of Minerals—Selection of Eulo- 
gies which obtained prizes from the Aca- 
demy of France—Studies on La Fon- 
taine—Depping’s General History of 
Spain— Memoirs of the National Insti- 
tute of France, Vols 7 to 10— Von 
Buch’s Travels in Norway and Lapland 
—Castellan on the Manners, Hebits, 
and Customs of the Ottomans—Tromage 
de Teugré’s Correspondence on the 
Preservation, &c. of domestic Animals— 
Giron de Buzareingues’ Essay on 
Merino Sheep. 


fe 


}bilosopbical Mag. 
No. 181. May. 
Hatiy’s Elements of Crystallography. 


I 


Satirist. 
Na, 69. June. 
The Reviewer Reviewed—Accidents 
of Human Life—Last Trifles in Verse. 
———— 


Scourge. 
No. 30. 
Education: a Comedy. 


a 


Town Talk. 


No. 17. June. 
Horace in London. 


ott: _ccaennelll 


Cinivergal Magazine. 
No, 114. May. 

Necessity of Protestant Petitions 
against Popish Claims — Account of 
Proceedings on presenting the Jewel to 
Lord Moira. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Charts and Maps do not come within our plan of publication. Mr. M. has 
however our thanks for his attention. His chart will not need our notice. 

We must repeat that we are particularly desirous of obtaining information 
of works in the Press, or Preparing for it. 

X. A. X. commands our highest consideration and respect. By such friends 
only can we go on to perfection. 

Mr. C. has our warmest thanks. We cannot give an account of the most 
interesting works immediately on publication, because we must reserve a por- 
tion of them for each No. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the Press and preparing for Publication: 


Captain Laskey has in the press, a scientific Description of the Rarities 
in that magniiicent collection “ ‘The Hunterian Museum,” now deposited at 
the College of Glasgow. It is intended to comprise the rare, curious, 
and valuable articles in every department of Art, Science, and Literature 
contained in that great Repository. This work, so generally interesting, 
may be expected to appear early in July, when we have no doubt it will 
be received with the favor so acceptable an offering deserves. 

Mr. Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology will appear early in June. 


Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, has in the press a valuable work “On 
the Relations of Air to Heat and Moisture.” 


The Russian Chiefs, An Ode, now preparing, and will soon be ready, 
is understood to be from the pen of Mr. George Hardinge—it is short, 
but hot devoid of spirit, and genius, and apt Classical allusions. 


—S 
END OF XO. VII. 
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